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PREFACE  TO  THIRD  EDITION. 


The  author  is  grateful  for  the  kindly  reception  of  the 
previous  editions  of  this  book,  the  many  expressions  of 
appreciation,  and  the  reviews  accorded  them  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  He  offered  the  second  edition,  which 
contained  the  results  of  much  additional  laborious  research 
and  study,  and  is  grateful  that  it  has  met  with  the  approval 
of  the  profession. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  experimental  studies  in 
plaster  of  Paris  and  vulcanite.  The  investigations  in  plaster 
of  Paris  were  made  in  order  to  gain  a  better  knowledge  of 
its  physical  properties  and  the  principles  underlying  its  use. 
The  physical  properties  of  expansion,  shrinkage  and  con- 
traction of  vulcanite  were  carefully  studied  and  the  results 
stated  in  a  terse  and  practical  manner.  The  cause  of  the 
porosity  of  vulcanite  was  treated  upon  a  new  hypothesis, 
that  is,  that  it  is  physical  and  not  chemical.  A  technic  for 
vulcanization  of  rubber,  which  is  simple,  logical  and  scientific, 
is  given. 

Anatomical  antagonization  was  treated  in  the  former  edi- 
tions, and,  in  this  edition  is  further  studied  from  a  practical 
stand-point.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  compile  the 
voliuninous  work  being  done  in  this  field  of  study;  but  in 
its  place  a  terse  and  somewhat  critical  discussion  of  the 
present  status  of  the  subject  is  given,  with  recommendations 
for  their  practical  application.    The  presentation  in  the 
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first  edition  of  the  instruments  and  methods  of  Professor 
Gysi  was  replaced  in  the  second  edition  with  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  his  new  and  improved  instruments.  The  "Adaptable 
Articulator"  and  its  accompanying  measuring  instruments 
was  given  clearly  by  illustration  and  legend.  They  are 
continued. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  a  clear  and  concise  statement  of 
Dr.  Rupert  E.  Hall's  theories  on  antagonization,  with  his 
instrument,  are  presented  in  this  edition. 

The  chapters  on  Impressions  and  Retention  have  been 
elaborated  and  brought  fully  up  to  date;  in  fact,  the  book 
has  been  enlarged  and  thoroughly  re^^3ed. 

The  moti^■e  of  tliis  book  is:  iiutch  in  feiv  imnU.  The 
purpose  is  to  give  the  technic  clearly  once,  and  to  elaborate 
the  underlying  principle  as  much  as  may  seem  necessary. 
Tlierefctre  if  a  portion  of  the  book  seems  to  be  devoid  of 
technical  descriptions  it  is  because  tlie  text  being  read  is  an 
elaboration  of  a  principle,  a  suitable  technic  for  which,  n-ill 
be  found  previously  stated,  but  in  sequential  order. 

The  txxik  is  designed  for  both  the  busy  student  and  prac- 
titioner: therefore  in  addition  to  the  standard  instruction  in 
methods  and  materials  the  recent  methods  and  materials 
are  presented  and  discussed,  but  without  prolixity.  Of  the 
new  atlditions  may  be  mentioned,  impression  materia!  and 
methods,  teetli.  antagonizor  and  antagonization,  partial^ 
plate  dentures,  protesyn,  etc. 

The  author  wishes  to  thank  espedally  Prof-  W.  E.  | 
Cummer.  Dr.  J.  Wright  Brach,  Dr.  Rupert  E.  Hall,  Dr.  L.  | 
Anton  Zurbrigg,  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Snow,  tlie  Cleveland  Dental  j 
Xlff.  Co.,  and  Uie  S.  S.  White  Dental  Mfg.  Co.;  also  his] 
publishers  for  their  untiring  patience  and  courtesies. 

G.  H.  W. 
CLBVKLATJti,  Ohio,  1917. 
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PROSTHETIC  DENTISTRY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  MOUTH. 

The  mouth,  from  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  is  the 
entrance  to  the  alimentary  canal;  and  primarily  is  for  re- 
ceiving and  preparing  the  food  for  deglutition.  In  mankind 
there  is  a  secondary  use,  that  is,  to  aid  in  speech  and  expres- 
sion. In  this  chapter  the  mouth  will  be  considered  only  in  its 
primary  relationship;  its  secondary  function  will  be  treated 
in  the  chapters  on  Cleft-palate  and  Esthetics. 

ANATOMY.i 

The  face  is  divided  into  three  portions,  known  as  the  first 
portion  or  upper  third,  second  portion  or  middle  third,  and 
third  portion  or  lower  third  (Fig.  1).  These  thirds  are  indi- 
cated by  four  imaginary  and  approximately  parallel  lines — 
the  first  at  the  top  of  the  forehead,  or  normal  hair  line;  the 
second  at  the  junction  of  the  forehead  and  nose,  or  a  line 

^  It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  monograph  to  treat  in  detail  either 
general  or  dental  anatomy;  it  considers  only  their  practical  application. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  student  has  some  knowledge  of  the  tissues  and  organs 
under  consideration;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  practically  applied  anatomical 
science  will  create  a  desire  for  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 

The  student  is  referred  to  his  text-books  on  general  and  dental  anatomy, 
and  especially  to  the  excellent  article,  "The  Human  Dental  Mechanism: 
Its  Structure,  Functions,  and  Relations,"  by  Charles  R.  Turner,  M.D., 
D.D.S.,  in  the  third  and  fourth  editions  of  the  American  Text-book  of 
Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

For  convenience  of  expression,  the  singular  form  of  the  names  of  bones 
and  muscles  is  used,  although,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  in  pairs.  One 
side  of  the  cranium  is  a  counterpart  of  the  other. 
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drawn  at  the  lower  bonier  of  the  crest  of  the  supra-orbital 
ridges;  the  third  at  the  base  of  the  nose  and  extending  from 
the  anterior  spine  of  the  maxilla  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
external  auditory  meatus;  the  fourth  line  at  the  lower 
border  of  the  chin.  In  passing  it  may  be  noted  that  in  the 
ideal  Greek  face  these  thirds  are  of  equal  IcTigth,  but  in 


nature  they  vary  greatly.  These  lines,  however,  are  very 
important  in  the  study  of  the  face,  for  they  determine  the 
proportions — whether  or  not  the  face  is  well  balanced. 

Plane  of  the  Teeth. — The  third  line,  or  the  naso-auditory- 
meatus  line,  is  of  importance  in  marking  or  indicating  the 
plane  of  the  upper  twelve  anterior  teeth  (Figs,  1  and  2). 


ANATOMY  If) 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  teeth  plane  is  a  straight 
plane  extending  from  the  mesial  angle  of  the  upper  central 
incisor  to  the  distobuccal  cusp  of  the  first  molar;  also  that 
the  teeth  plane  indicates  approximately  one-third  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  third  to  the  fourth  face  line.  The  teeth  plane 
may  be  extended  backward  aii<!  it  will  he  seen  that  the  second 


^ad  third  molars  arc  progressively  stepped  upward.     Atten- 
tion has  but  recently  been  called  to  this  fact,  so,  to  satisfy 
mself  of  the  truth  of  the  statement,  the  student  should 
t  only  notice  the  few  illustrations  given  (Figs.  1  to  fi), 
put  he  should  observe  every  nonual  nr  nearly  normal   skull 
ind  plaster  cast  of  teeth  that  opportunity  may  present.    The 
"aight  line  from  the  crest  of  the  cusp  of  the  upper  cuspid 


tooth  to  the  crest  of  the  distobuceal  cusp  of  the  first  molar 
is  assumed  by  the  author  to  be  the  foundatiou  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  dental  arch;  and  the  other  teeth  in  the  arch  are 
ill  compensating  positions.  The  four  teeth — cuspid,  first 
and  second  bicuspids,  and  first  molar — of  an  artificial  denture 


mm>^> 


may  always  be  placed  in  this  straight  line  and  be  considered 
anatomically  normal  and  mechanically  correct. 

There  is  a  reason  for  these  four  teeth  being  in  a  straight 
line  and  otmsidered  as  the  foundation  of  the  dental  arch.  By 
referring  to  Fin-  1  it  will  be  seen   that  the  portion  of  the 


I 


maxilla  in  which  these  four  teeth  are  located  has  a  massive 
cubical  block  formation,  and  that  the  remaining  teeth  are 
in  extensions  of  this  cubical  block.  The  cubical  block  is 
outlined  by  the  frontonasal  column  .1  6,  the  zygomatic 
column  C  G  D,  the  infra-orbital  arch  H  F  D.  and  the  molar 
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arch  A  C.  The  incisors  are  in  the  lower  nasal  arch  A  E,  a 
forward  extension  of  tlie  cubical  block;  and  the  second  and 
thin!  nmlars  are  in  a  tuberosity  extending  backwanl  from 
the  cubical  block.  (A  cube  has  the  strongest  formation 
and  the  greatest  resistance  to  force  because  its  dimensions 


are  equal  in  each  liirection.)  This  formation  is  suggestive 
that  the  fortre  of  mastication  shonki  be  upon  the  area  of  this 
cube,  anil  that  the  straight  formation  has  the  greatest  resist- 
ance to  a  displacing  force  applied  to  an  artificial  denture. 

The  scheme  presented  in  this  hook  for  antagonizing  com- 
plete dentures  is  based  upon  this  fundamental  principle. 


Curve  of  Spee, — The  curve  of  Spec  should  be  located  and 

thoroughly  understood.     The  rurve  of  Spee  is  an  imaginary 

I  one,  and  is  described  as  ji  segment  of  a  circle  which  begins 

I  with  the  incisal  edges  of  the  lower  incisors,  passes  over  the 

L  crest  o(  the  buccal  cusps  of  the  lower  bicuspids  and  molars. 


and  ends  in  the  anterior  border  of  the  condyloid  process 
(Fig,  7').  The  degree  of  curvature  of  this  curve  of  Spec  will 
depend  upon  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  eminentia  artic- 
ularis  (Fig.  2,  G).  For  some  years  writers  and  teachers  have 
made  this  curve  of  Spee  (theoretically)  the  fundamental 
principle  in  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  teeth;  and  a 
very  elaborate  and  complicated  system  of  "articulation"  has 
been  evolved  from  it. 


CompensatinK  Plane. ^— This  term  has  been  used  as  synony- 
mous with  the  curve  of  Sjiee.  It  should  not  be  so  used, 
for  the  curve  of  8pee  belongs  entirely  to  the  mandible,  and 
is  anatomical;  while  the  compensatuig  plane  is  mechanical. 
The  compensating  plane  (as  produced  for  mechanical  reasons) 
is  rarely  ever  fomid  in  nature;  but  may  be  used  in  complete 
artificial  dentures.  The  compensating  plane  is  that  arrange- 
ment of  the  teeth  whereby  the  so-called  three-point  contact  is 
established  between  the  upper  and  lower  artificial  dentures. 
If  this  plane  is  to  be  of  any  practical  value,  it  must  be  in 
harmonj-  with  the  excursions  of  the  condyle-     If  the  articu- 

'  Fig.  7  from  a  photrntrapb  ot  a  speuinion  !□  the  Wiatar  luslitute  of 
AnakiDiy. 

'  Dr.  Amiiedo,  Emnrilus  Professor  u(  Iho  DoDUU  Siihool  of  Puria,  propoaes 
*  tils  teiTi]  cuDipeiuutiuK  plaue  in  plaix  (>(  cniiipeDsaliug  curve.     It  aeenu  to 
»  miter  I«  >»  n  luuch  bettvr  terui. 
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latiDg  surface  of  the  eminentia  articularis  is  horizontal,  the 
condyle  moves  straight  forward  in  its  excursions,  and  no 
compensating  plane  to  the  teeth  plane  is  required;  but  if  this 
articulating  surface  is  oblique,  as  is  usual,  then  the  condjie 
must  also  descend  when  it  moves  fonvard.  This  creates  a 
bent  teeth  plane,  and,  as  has  been  stated,  must  correspond 
with  the  path  of  the  condyle. 

TempOTomutdibular  Articulati<m.  —  This  is  a  condylar- 
throidai  joint,  the  structures  taking  part  in  it  being  the 
glenoid  fossa  of  the  temporal  bone  and  the  condyle  of  the 
mandible,  together  with  the  ligaments  and  the  tissues  inter- 
posed between  the  bones. 

The  glenoid  fossa  (Fig.  2,  F)  is  an  oblong  cavity  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
its  concavity  being  directed  downward.  It  is  bounded 
anteriorly  by  the  eminentia  articularis,  externally  by  the 
middle  root  of  the  zygoma  and  the  auditory  process  and 
posteriorly  by  the  tympanic  plate  of  the  petrous  portion  of 
this  bone.  The  anterior  two-thirds  of  this  fossa  is  smooth, 
and  covered,  in  the  recent  state,  with  a  dense  Bbrous  tissue, 
and  receives  the  condyle  of  the  mandible.  Of  the  articular 
portion  of  the  fossa  the  distal  part  is  the  most  concave,  and  ' 
is  also  the  most  elevated.  From  this  point  it  slopes  down- 
ward and  forward  to  the  crest  of  the  eminentia  articularis, 
furnishing  a  surface  over  which  the  condyle  glides  in  the 
forward  excursions  of  the  mandible.  The  shape  of  the  cavity 
varies  with  different  nationalities,  with  different  individuals, 
and  sometimes  with  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  individual. 

The  principal  variations  are,  in  size  and  general  concavity, 
in  correspondence  with  the  shape  of  the  condyle,  in  extent 
of  the  surface  from  the  most  concave  portion  of  the  eminentia 
articularis,  and  in  the  inclination.  The  outlines  in  Fig.  8' 
show  the  curve  of  its  cavity  obtained  from  skulls  after  the 
method  of  Tomes  and  Dofamore.  The  fossa  alters  fre- 
quently in  old  age,  from  the  pull  of  the  muscles  upon  the 
mandible  in  trying  to  bring  luto  occlu.sion  teeth  that  may  be 
widely  separated  in  location. 

■  Turner'n  American  Tuxt-tiouk. 
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The  condyle  of  the  mandible  (Fig.  2,  //)  is  the  distal  upper 
extremity  ot  the  ramus,  which  fits  into  the  glenoid  fossa. 
The  head  is  an  elongated  ova!  body,  with  its  long  axis  at 
nearly  right  angles  to  the  ramus.  The  head  of  the  condyle 
is  separated  from  the  ramus  by  an  elongated  neck,  about 
which  strong  ligaments  are  attached,  connecting  the  mandible 
with  the  temporal  bone.  The  head  is  separated  from  the 
glenoid  fossa  by  a  series  of  tissues  that  act  both  as  a  cushion 
and  a  lubricated  gliding  surface.     By  this  peculiar  forma- 


Fio.  8, — Outiiues  of  glenoid  (oaax  ohtained  by  the  aielliuJ  o[  Tomes  aad 

DcJimiore.    Tho  heavy  base  line  is  puiollel  to  a  liue  drawn  from  the  anterior 

aaoal  spme  to  the  floor  of  the  oxtemal  auditory  meatus.    All  the  fusaee  out- 

Unca  wmt  on  the  left  side  d(  the  skull:   A,  from  akulia  with  typical  deaturea; 

^S  and  C,  from  skulls  with  suveiul  toeth  miasing;  D  and  B,  from  edentulous 

■ 

lion  various  movements  are  made  possible.  The  mandible 
nay  be  carried  bodily  forward  bj'  unison  hi  the  movement 
tf  the  condyle  upon  either  side  of  the  cranium.  Whether 
bis  movement  is  horizontal  or  oblique  will  depend  upon 
be  formation  of  the  eminentia  articularia.  If  one  condyle 
tily  is  moved  forward  the  other  will  rotate  upon  its  axis, 
flowing  the  ball-and-socket  formation.  Mr.  Norman  G. 
tennett,  of  England,  has  recently  describe<l  a  third  movement 
f  the  mandible  in  which  it  moves  bodily  laterally.     By  this 
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movement  all  of  the  buccal  cusps  of  either  side  of  the  moutti 
are  brought  evenly  in  contact  in  the  ])rocess  of  mastication. 
It  is  the  action  of  the  powerful  muscles  of  mastication  upon 
either  one  or  botli  of  the  cushioned  condyles  that  makes  it 
impossible  to  absolutely  reproduce  the  movements  of  the 
mandible  upon  a  mechanical  frame;  nor  is  this  necessary, 
because  the  joint  is  a  remarkably  adaptable  one,  and.  to  an 
extent,  conforms  to  the  demands  made  upon  it.  The  move- 
ments of  the  condyle  may  be  in  any  direction,  but  more  freely 
in  some  directions  than  in  others.  The  for«'ard  movement  is 
tlie  freest  and  the  important  one  in  prehension  (seizing  or 
grasping — as  of  food),  but  the  kteral  mandibular  movement 
is  the  important  one  of  mastication.  The  distal  movement  of 
the  condyle  is  usually  quite  restricted,  but  there  are  a  few 
instances  in  which  the  distal  movement  from  the  normal  rest 
position  is  excessive  and  perplexing. 

The  Mandible. — This  is  the  preferred  name  for  the  lower  jaw 
(Fig.  2).  It  h  often  called  the  inferior  maxilla,  but  this 
name  is  becoming  obsolete.  The  mandible  is  the  largest  and 
strongest  bone  of  the  face,  and  serves  for  the  reception  of 
the  lower  teeth.  It  consists  of  a  curved  horizontal  portion, 
the  body  (Fig,  2,  J),  and  two  perpendicular  portions,  the  rami 
(Fig,  2,  I),  which  join  the  back  part  of  the  body  at  nearly 
right  angles.  The  mandible  is  the  movable  arm  of  the  dental 
armament,  therefore  it  is  of  special  interest  to  the  dental 
student,  because  of  its  use  and  the  changes  that  take  place 
with  the  loss  of  the  teeth,  and,  with  old  age.  Because 
of  its  position  it  is  subject  to  serious  accidents  antl  dis- 
ease, namely,  luxations,  fractures,  and  necrosis.  The  large 
muscles  of  mastication  are  principally  attached  to  the  rami, 
and  as  the  condylar  articulation  is  the  only  attachment 
of  this  bone  with  the  cranium,  it  represents  a  lever  of  the 
third  class,  (in  the  third  class  the  power  is  between  the 
fulcrum  and  work.)  While  this  form  of  the  lever  has  the 
least  power,  it  admits  of  the  greatest  latitude  of  movement 
in  the  mandible,  and  demands  the  long  and  strong  muscles 
of  mastication.  The  length  of  the  muscles  is  necessary  to 
permit  freedom  of  movement,  and  their  great  strength  to 
make  possible  the  easy  performance  of  the  work  for  which   * 
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they  are  designed.  That  much  power  is  necessary  for  mas- 
ticating food  can  easily  be  surmised  by  observing  the  power- 
ful grip  of  tliose  animals  whose  dental  armament  is  not 
designed  for  offence  and  'dcfenre.  This  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  horse,  whose  small  mouth  opening  prevents  the  grasping 
of  objects  between  the  molar  teeth;  but  with  its  incisors  it 
may,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  grip  and  shake  a  large  man  or  an  animal, 
weighing  two  or  three  hundred  pounds,  as  a  small  terrier 
would  a  rat.  The  power  required  for  man  to  masticate  his 
food  has  been  experimentally  measured  by  both  Professor 
Black  and  Dr.  Head.  Professor  Black  found  that  some 
articles  of  food  require  from  forty  to  eighty  pounds  of  force 
to  crush  them,  while  the  highest  figure  obtained  by  Dr. 
Head  was  forty-three  pounds. 

Ligaments. — The  movements  of  the  condyle  are  limited 
not  only  by  the  form  of  the  glenoid  fossa  but  by  ligaments. 
There  are  three  ligaments — the  stylomandibular,  spheno- 
mandibnlar  and  capsular.     ' 

The  first  two  named  are  long  ligaments  extending  between 
the  parts  named,  but  are  of  no  importance  in  mounting 
artificial  teeth;  however,  the  capsular  ligament  is  very  im- 
portant and  its  form  and  function  should  be  thoroughly 
comprehended  by  the  prosthetist. 

The  capsular  ligament  is  composed  of  short  fibers  extend- 
ing from  the  periphery  of  the  glenoid  fossa  to  the  cervix  of 
the  condyle.  This  ligament  is  divided  into  four  parts  and 
named  for  their  position.  The  anterior  and  posterior  are 
quite  loose  and  thin  and  permit  considerable  anterior  and 
posterior  movements.  The  external  and  internal  lateral  por- 
tions have  greater  restraining  action  upon  the  movements 
of  the  condyle.  The  external  lateral  ligament  is  the  thickest, 
strongest  and  most  important  portion  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment. It  has  a  broad  attachment  to  the  zygoma  and  extends 
obliquely  downward  and  backward  to  tlie  ne'jk  of  the  con- 
dyle. It  permits  considerable  lateral  movement  of  the  con- 
dyle, but  in  the  opening  movement  of  the  mouth  the  fibers 
will,  when  the  teeth  are  a  short  distance  apart,  be  made 
taut,  and  then  the  cervical  attachment  must  act  as  a  fulcrum 
over  which  the  head  of  the  condyle  is  thrown  forward  and 
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downward  upon  the  ementia  articularis.  Therefore  the 
pivotal  centre  of  the  opening  movement  of  the  mouth,  after 
the  first  one-fourth  inch  space  movement,  is  at  the  cervix  of 
the  condyle.  Furthermore,  the  pivotal  centre  of  the  first 
one-fourth  inch  opening  movement  and  the  last  one-fourth 
inch  in  closing  is  at  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the  condyle. 
Hence  it  is  a  logical  conclusion  that  the  pivotal  centre  of  the 
condyle  only  is  of  importance  in  mounting  artificial  teeth 
because  no  movements  of  the  mandible  can  influence  antago- 
nization  of  the  teeth  until  at  least  two  opposing  cusps  touch, 
and  no  two  cusps  can  occlude  when  the  external  lateral  liga- 
ment is  acting  as  a  fulcrum. 

The  whole  head  of  the  condyle  is  free  to  move  in  any  di- 
rection limited  only  by  the  walls  of  its  fossa  and  capsular 
ligament.  Its  movement  is  further  enhanced  by  the  inter- 
fibrocartilage  and  two  bursse. 

Muscles. — Muscles  are  bands  or  bundles  of  contracting 
fibers  with  two  or  more  attachments.  At  least  one  of  these 
attachments  may  be  considered  as  fixed  or  stationary.  The 
function  of  a  muscle  is  to  produce  motion.  The  motion  is 
produced  by  the  contracting  fibers  drawing  its  movable 
attachment  toward  its  fixation.  As  the  direction  of  the 
force  of  a  muscle  is  always  between  its  attachments,  it 
must  have  a  counter,  because  a  muscle  fiber  can  produce 
but  one  action.  Its  power  is  in  its  contraction.  There  is 
no  active  power  in  the  relaxing  of  the  contracted  muscle 
fiber.  There  are  several  groups  of  muscles  attached  to  the 
mandible,  namely,  muscles  of  mastication,  auxiliary  muscles 
of  mastication,  and  muscles  of  expression. 

The  temporal,  masseter,  external  and  internal  pterygoid 
are  classed  as  the  muscles  of  mastication.  They  are  arranged 
in  synunetrical  pairs,  and  usually  operate  simultaneously  in 
the  movements  of  the  mandible,  although  each  is  capable 
of  independent  action.  They  are  all  attached  to  the  rami, 
and  may  be  considered  as  presenting  no  obstruction  to  the 
wearing  of  artificial  dentures.  They  are  the  powerful  ele- 
vators of  the  mandible.  It  is  through  the  various  inclinations 
of  these  muscles,  acting  in  various  combinations,  that  the 
mandible  is  protruded,  retruded,  and  rotated.    The  depres- 
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sioii  of  the  mandible  is  by  a  different  and  a  mueh  less  power- 
ful set  of  muscles.  The  depressors  of  the  mandible  are  the 
platysma  myoides,  digastric,  mylohyoid,  and  geniohyoid 
muscles. 

The  auxiliary  muscles  of  mastication  consist  of  t!ie  bucci- 
nator and  the  comp<»site  muscle — the  tongue.  So  far  as  the 
function  of  these  muscles  concern  the  act  of  mastication, 
they  are  auxiliary  to  the  muscles  of  mastication,  and  their 
use  is  to  keep  the  bolus  of  food  between  the  teeth.  The 
buccinator  {bugle  blower)  muscle  should  be  given  careful 
consideration,  because  its  origin  and  insertion  are  such  that 
it  may  seriously  interfere  with  the  stability  of  artificial 
dentures.  Its  origin  is  at  the  union  of  the  alveolar  ])rocess 
with  the  Ixidy  of  the  maxilla.  It  begins  in  the  proximity  of 
the  cuspid  (canine)  fossa  and  extends  backward  to  the  maxil- 
lary tuberosity.  It  is  inserted  in  the  corresponding  portion 
of  the  mandible,  or  along  the  external  oblique  line.  When  the 
teeth  have  been  lost  and  there  is  excessive  resorption  of  the 
alveolar  processes,  the  attachments  of  this  muscle  may  be 
very  close  to  the  crest  of  these  resorbed  processes.  In  such  a 
case  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  in  placing  the  bolus  of  foo<i 
between  the  teeth  tends  to  causing  irritation  of  the  soft 
tissues,  especially  if  the  buccal  flanges  of  the  base-plates  are 
too  <leep.  Sometimes,  through  carelessness  or  at  least  acci- 
dents in  extracting,  and  through  improper  or  no  after-treat- 
ment, false  attachment.s  of  the  muscles  are  formed  upon  the 
process.  These  cases  require  that  the  flanges  of  the  base- 
plate shall  be  cut  away  so  as  not  to  impinge,  otherwise  the 
false  attachment  must  be  surgically  remo\'ed. 

While  the  function  of  the  tongue,  as  an  auxiliary  masti- 
cating muscle,  is  to  keep  the  bolus  of  food  between  the  teeth, 
there  are  a  few  of  its  component  muscles  that  need  con- 
sideration. The  mylohyoid  is  attached  to  the  whole  length 
of  the  internal  oblique  line,  and  forms  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 
Sometimes,  through  excessive  resorption,  the  attachment 
of  this  muscle  and  the  crest  of  the  alveolar  ridge  are  in  such 
close  proximity  that  there  can  be  almost  no  lingua!  flange  to 
the  base-plate  of  an  artificial  denture,  while  with  other  condi- 
tions an  extensive  lingual  flange  may  be  used  advantageously. 
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The  geniohyoglossi  are  attached  to  the  genial  tubercles 
upon  either  side  of  the  median  line.  These  muscles  form 
not  only  an  important  part  of  the  tongue,  but  their  genial 
attachment,  in  excessive  resorption  of  the  process,  forms  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  stability  of  a  lower  artificial  denture. 
The  union  of  the  anterior  borders  of  these  muscles,  with  its 
mucous  membrane  co\'ering,  forma  the  frenum  linguae.  In 
no  case  should  an  impingement  of  the  lingual  flange  of  the 
base-plate  upon  the  frenum  be  permitted.  Upon  the  end 
of  the  bodj'  of  the  mandible,  that  is,  at  the  union  of  the  body 
with  the  ramus,  is  found  the  mandibular  attachments  of  the 
superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx.  This,  and  the  distal 
border  of  the  buccinator  muscle,  in  conjunction  with  the 
tubercle  formed  as  the  result  of  the  resorption  of  the  alveolar 
process,  indicate  the  extent  to  which  a  lower  rienture  may  l>e 
worn  distally.  The  distal  border  of  the  buccinator  not  only 
passes  between  the  maxilla  and  mandible,  but  als»j  sends 
some  fibers  to  the  pterygomaxillary  ligaments.  It  is  these 
fibers,  with  their  mucous  membrane  covering,  that  form  the 
cord-like  tissue  extending  posteriorly  from  the  tuberosity 
of  the  maxilla  and  the  corresponding  location  on  the  man- 
dible. The  base-plates  must  be  properly  adjusted  to  this 
tissue,  as  it  may  dislo<ige  the  artificial  dentures,  and  also  may 
become  very  sore. 

The  muscles  attached  to  the  anterior  external  surface  of 
the  mandible  are  muscles  of  expression.  Their  location 
may  aH'ect  the  retention  of  an  artificial  denture,  therefore 
we  will  now  consider  them  from  this  view-point.  Beginning 
on  either  side  of  the  sjTnphysis  and  extending  outward, 
there  are  the  three  muscles,  levator  labii  inferioris,  depres- 
sor labii  inferioris,  and  depressor  anguli  oris.  These  muscles 
arise  at  and  below  the  union  of  the  alveolar  process  with  the 
body  of  the  mandible.  In  excessive  resorption  of  the  process 
these  attaclmients  are  so  near  the  crest  of  the  alvefilur  ridge 
that  verj'  little  surface  is  afforded  as  a  seat  for  a  base- 
plate. However,  the  ba.se-plate  must  be  so  formed  as  to 
cover  as  large  a  surface  as  possible,  yet  not  be  displaced  by 
the  action  of  these  muscles.  At  the  symphysis  is  the  frenum 
labii  inferioris,  formed  by  the  blending  of  a  few  fibers  from 
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eacK  of  the  levator  labii  inferioris  and  the  covering  of  mucous 
membrane.  Sometimes  another  frenum  is  formed  just  distal 
to  the  lower  cuspid  eminence.  This  buccal  frenum  should, 
when  existent,  be  provided  for  in  the  i>eri]>hery  of  the  base- 
plate. 

Muscles  of  the  Maxilla. — There  are  few  muscles  of  the 
maxilla  other  than  the  buccinator  that  interfere  with  the 
retention  of  the  artificial  upper  denture.  The  depressor  alte 
nasi  and  compressor  naris  have  their  origin  in  the  incisive 
fossa  and  require  attention  because  of  their  influence  upon 
facial  cosmetics.  When  the  alveolar  process  is  largely  re- 
sorbed  the  attachments  of  these  muscles  are  sometimes  in 
close  proximity  to  the  alveolar  crest.  The  tendency  seems 
to  be  for  tlie  prostlietist  to  pad  out  or  bolster  up  these  muscles 
with  the  idea  of  restoring  the  expression.  By  studying  the 
origin,  insertion,  and  action  of  these  muscles  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  desired  result  cannot  be  obtained.  The  endeavor 
should  be  not  to  exaggerate  the  deformity.  The  depressor 
alK  nasi  has  two  fasciculi,  the  one  going  to  the  wing  and 
septum  of  the  nose  and  the  other  forming  the  depressor  of  the 
upper  lip.  These  few  fibers,  in  conjunction  with  a  like 
)X)rtion  from  the  other  depressor  alte  nasi  and  a  well-marked 
fold  of  mucous  membrane,  constitute  the  frenum  labii 
superioris.  When  it  is  recognized  that  the  function  of  this 
muscle  is  to  draw  in  or  depress  the  upper  lip  and  the  tip  of 
the  nose,  and  that  the  receding  process  carries  the  origin 
of  this  muscle  farther  back  than  normal,  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  any  crowding  upward  of  this  muscle  tends  to  still 
further  curl  inward  the  upper  lip  and  the  tip  of  the  nose. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary-  that  tBe  base-plate  shall  be  well 
cut  away  to  permit  free  play  of  the  frenum,  and  that  the 
flange  of  the  base-plate  passing  over  the  incisive  fossa  shall 
be  well  depressed.  Otherwise  there  will  be  a  pouclied-out 
effect  of  the  lip  just  under  the  nose.  The  buccal  frenum  over 
the  upper  first  bicuspid  must  not  be  impinged  u|K>n  by  the 
base-plate. 

The  Soft  Palate.— The  soft  palate  {velum  palati)  is  the 
curtain  between  the  vault  of  the  mouth  and  the  phar,\nix,  and 
is  composed  of  six  pairs  of  small  muscles,  eai::h  having  one 
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of  their  attachments  upon  the  palate  bones.  In  some  cases 
these  muscular  attachments  will  extend  farther  forward  than 
usual,  and  in  such  cases  may  interfere  with  the  retention  of  an 
artificial  denture  if  the  base-plate  is  improperly  adjusted  to 
them.  This  same  improper  adaptation  may  not  only  cause 
loosening  of  the  artificial  denture,  but  also  nausea.  However, 
the  base-plate,  for  best  retention,  must  extend  in  every  di- 
rection as  far  as  the  muscles  will  permit,  because,  other  con- 
ditions being  equal,  the  retention  of  artificial  dentures  is  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  area  covered. 

The  above  paragraph  has  expressed  the  teaching  of  the 
profession  until  quite  recently,  but  now  it  is  known  that  the 
principle  herein  taught  is  only  in  part  true,  for  there  are  a  large 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  extend- 
ing the  palatal  border  of  the  artificial  denture  well  vpon  the 
yielduble  soft  tissue.  This  new  thought  will  be  discussed  in 
the  chapter  on  Retention. 

The  Teeth. — In  the  human  family  the  teeth  are  the  hard, 
flint-like,  s>Tnmetrical  formations  placed  within  the  mouth  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  the  food  for  deglutition.  They  serve 
also  as  an  aid  in  speech,  but  this  is  a  secondary  function, 
and  an  esthetic  rather  than  an  anatomical  subject. 

It  is  necessary  to  study  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
natural  teeth  that  we  may  have  a  comprehensive  apprecia- 
tion of  the  demands  made  upon  artificial  substitutes. 

As  the  teeth  of  a  skull  are  viewed  in  mass  thev  are  seen  to 
be  in  two  parabolic  rows  (Figs.  3  to  6).  The  upper  row  is 
fixed  or  stationary,  while  the  lower  one  is  attached  to  a 
hinged  lever  (mandible),  which  carries  them  into  intimate 
relation  with  the  upper.  As  these  two  rows  of  teeth  are 
held  firmly  together  there  is  seen  to  be  a  method  in  their 
form,  grouping,  and  arrangement.  Proceeding  from  the 
median  line  in  either  direction,  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  first 
two  teeth  present  a  straight  edge,  the  next  three  a  single 
point,  and  the  last  three  two  points  each.  It  is  seen  also 
that  the  upper  teeth  overlap  the  lower,  and  that  the  mass 
of  teeth  viewed  as  a  column  has  the  general  form  of  a  trun- 
cated cone.  The  straight-edged  teeth  are  for  cutting  the 
food,  and  We  called  incisors,  central  and  lateral.    The  group 
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of  tliree,  with  one  point  each  exiwsed  when  the  upper  and 
lower  rows  are  in  occlusion,  will  be  found  to  differ  in  form 
when  the  rows  are  separated  and  they  are  viewed  upon 
their  ends  (Figs.  9  and  10).  It  will  be  found  that  the  anterior 
one  only  has  but  one  point  or  cusp,  and  hence  is  called  the 
cuspid.  The  remaining  two  teeth  of  this  group  have  two 
points,  one  terminating  the  outer  or  buccal  surface,  and  the 
other  terminating  the  inner  or  lingual  .surface.  These  teeth 
are  called  first  and  second  bicuspid  (6?,  two,  and  cusp,  point; 
two-pointed,  bicuspid).  The  remaining  three  teeth  at  the 
end  of  the  parabolic  row  will  be  found,  when  viewed  upon 
their  ends,  to  have  from  three  to  five  points,  usually  four: 
these  teeth  are  called  molars — first,  second,  and  third  molars. 
(Molar  is  from  molaris,  belonging  to  a  mill,  derived  from 
mola,  millstone;  molo,  grind.)  The  teeth  are,  in  order, 
named:  central  incisor,  lateral  incisor,  cuspid,  first  bicuspid, 
second  bicuspid,  first  molar,  second  molar,  and  third  molar. 
The  names  of  the  teeth  are  preceded  by  adjectiAes  denoting 
location,  as  right  or  left  and  upper  or  lower.  Thus,  to  indi- 
cate a  certain  tooth,  it  should  be  described  as  right  upper 
central  incisor,  left  lower  first  molar;  that  is,  first  indicate 
tlie  side  of  the  body,  second  the  jaw,  and  thirfl  the  distinctive 
tooth. 

There  is  another  clasHiflcation  that,  because  of  its  origin, 
needs  consideration.  The  Basle  Anatomical  Nomenclature 
(BNA)  ha.s  the  highest  endorsement  of  anatomists  and  bi- 
ologists. It  is  in  correct  Latin  and  is  designed  to  do  away 
with  duplicate  anatomical  terms.  To  have  one  definite 
name  for  an  anatomical  object  is  most  desirable;  but  for  a 
body  of  general  students  to  elect  terms  for  the  specialist 
student  is  apt  to  be  <iuitc  unsatisfactory.  The  author  of 
this  book  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  specialist  student  shoidd 
not  acquiesce  until  his  claims  have  been  carefully  con- 
sidered. When  brevity  and  simplicity  are  the  cardinal  points 
of  a  scheme,  it  is  certainly  illogical  to  adopt  tlie  more  cmnber- 
some  and  less  significant  classification.  This  is  the  relation 
of  the  BXA  tooth  classification  as  comparet!  with  the  tooth 
classification  of  the  dental  ])rofession.  The  following  is  the 
BNA  tooth  classification  with  the  Eoglisli  interpretation, 
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Pas  given  by  Dr.  Barker,  in  brackets:  Denies  incisivi  (incisor 
I  teeth);  denies  caniiii  (canine  teeth);  denies  prtemolares 
L  (premolar  teeth  [0.  T..  bicuspids));  dentes  molares  (molar 
f  teeth);  dens  serotinus  (late  t.inth  [0.  T.,  wisdiim  tooth]). 


There  is  no  good  reason  for  placing  the  third  molar  in  a 

;laas  by  itself,  and  the  tenn  serotinus  (late)  is  as  obnoxious 

I  ss  the  obsolete  term,  wisdom  tooth,     FVemoIar  is  no  shorter 

Lthon  bicuspid,  does  not  describe  the  tooth  as  well,  and  has 
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the  disadvantage  of  ha^-ing  been  used  hy  some  writers  to 
indicate  the  deciduous  molars.  Canine  (dog)  has  no  scientific 
significance.  As  both  classifications  will  confront  the  student, 
he  should  know  the  writer's  authority  and  reason  for  each. 
This  book  gives  preference  to  the  former  rather  than  the  latter 
classification. 

Returning  to  our  observation  of  the  teeth  in  the  skull 
(Figs,  fi  and  10)  it  is  seen  that  the  upper  central  incisor  is 
wider  than  the  upper  lateral  incisor,  that  the  lower  central 
incisor  is  slightly  narrower  than  the  lower  lateral  incisor, 
and  that  the  upper  incisors  taken  together  are  much  wider 
than  the  lower  incisors.  Dr.  Black  gives  the  average  width 
(in  millimeters)  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  as  follows: 


£«»Dd  bicuipid  I E 
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This  formation  permits  all  of  the  lower  central  incisor 
and  half  of  the  lower  lateral  incisor  to  occlude  with  the  upper 
central  incisor  (Figs,  '.i  to  G),  the  lower  lateral  incisor  to 
occlude  with  the  upper  central  and  lateral  incisors,  and  the 
lower  cuspid  to  occlude  with  the  upper  lateral  incisor  and 
cuspid.  This  afangement  continues  throughout  the  line 
of  teeth.  In  other  words,  each  tootli,  excepting  the  lower 
central  incisor  and  upper  third  molar,  occludes  with  two 
teeth.  This  arrangement  necessarily  places  each  tooth  fif 
tlie  lower  row,  excepting  the  central  incisor,  half  of  its  width 
(approximately)  in  advance  of  its  fellow  of  the  upper  row. 
The  fact  just  stated  is  fundamental,  anil  should  be  fixed 
in  the  student's  mind  us  a  landmark.  For  emphasis,  the 
proposition  is  restated.  Excepting  the  rcntral  incisor,  each 
Umer  iootk  la  approximately  half  its  width  in  advance  of  ito 
fellow  in  the  "upper  parabolic  ciirvc.  In  arranging  the  teeth 
of  a  complete  artificial  denture  this  interlocking  of  the 
teeth  should  always  be  produced.  The  teeth  should  not 
be  arranged  end  to  end,  but  interlocked  one  against  two. 
Farther  on  the  mechanical  reasons  for  this  interlocking  will 
he  developed. 

Parabolic  Curve.— A  parabola  is  a  section  of  a  cone  cut 
parallel  with  one  of  its  sides.    This  will  form  a  figure  with  a 
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half-circle  at  one  end,  a  straight  line  at  the  other,  and  the 
ends  of  the  half-circle  and  straight  line  joined  by  diverging 
straight  lines.  If  a  skull  with  typically  arranged  teeth  is 
held  in  the  hand  so  as  to  secure  a  direct  view  of  the  morsal 
ends  of  the  upper  teeth,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  teeth 
describe  nearly  a  perfect  parabola  (Fig.  9).  Dr.  Bon  will 
demonstrated  that  the  segment  of  the  circle  described  by 
the  six  anterior  teeth  has  a  radius  equal  to  a  line  drawn  from 
the  mesial  incisal  angle  of  the  central  incisor  to  the  distal 
incisal  angle  of  the  cuspid.  The  student  should  appreciate 
that  to  study  any  subject  pertaining  to  nature  it  is  neces- 
sary' to  have  an  ideal — a  type  as  a  standard  for  comparison. 
It  is  an  axiom  that  Nature  never  exactly  reproduces  herself, 
therefore  science  groups  the  easily  recognized  modifications 
of  the  type  into  classes. 

In  studying  a  large  number  of  human  mouths  it  will  be 
obser\'ed  that  in  many  cases  the  segment  of  the  circle  will 
have  somewhat  of  a  square  form,  in  others  it  will  be  somewhat 
V-shaped  (with  apex  to  the  front),  and  in  others  a  flattened 
round.  This  type  and  the  three  modifications  will  be  further 
considered  in  the  chapter  on  Esthetics,  under  the  heading 
Temperaments.  When  the  teeth  are  all  in  situ  the  radius  of 
the  chicle  may  be  easily  obtained  with  a  pair  of  dividers,  but 
when  the  maxilla  is  edentulous  it  is  another  proposition. 
The  next  observation  is  to  determine  how  to  secure  this 
radius  in  an  edentulous  subject.  Upon  the  skull  may  be 
observed  an  elevated  ridge,  cuspid  (canine)  eminence,  over 
the  root  of  the  cuspid  tooth.  This  eminence  terminates 
just  external  to  the  outer  corner  of  the  anterior  nares.  The 
student  may  place  his  finger  upon  his  own  lip  over  the  cuspid 
eminence  and  it  may  easily  be  felt.  By  moving  the  finger 
upward  it  will  be  found  that  this  crest  terminates  within 
the  triangle  formed  by  the  upper  border  of  the  lip,  the  wing 
of  the  nose,  and  the  linea  nasolabialis.  This  point  indi- 
cates the  termination  of  the  influence  of  the  cuspid  root. 
Thus,  a  point  of  the  dividers  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  base  of 
this  triangle  and  the  other  point  of  the  instrument  placed 
in  the  median  line  just  below  the  crest  of  the  anterior  nasal 
spine  will  indicate  the  length  of  space  to  be  occupied  by  the 
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central,  lateral,  and  mesial  half  of  the  cuspid  tooth.  With 
the  dividers  so  set.  ami  teeth  selected  to  conform  with  the 
space  indicated,  the  radius  of  the  required  circle  can  be 
obtained  by  extending  the  dividers  to  cover  the  distal  angle 
of  the  cuspid.  In  practice  it  is  luinecessary  to  use  the  instru- 
ment for  this  purpose,  for  the  wax  occlusion  model  should 
be  so  constructed  that  the  cuspid  eminence  is  estjiblished 
by  the  mouth.  The  student  should  remember  that  this 
cuspid  eminence  entirely  disappears  with  the  resorption  of 
the  alveolar  jirocess;  so  that  the  labio-iiaso-buccal  triangle 
is  his  one  guide  in  determining  the  width  of  the  anterior 
teeth;  also  the  radius  of  the  dental  circle.  (Some  operators 
consider  that  the  angle  of  the  mouth  indicates  the  distance 
to  which  the  anterior  teeth  should  extend.  This  is,  however, 
a  verj-  unreliable  guide  by  which  to  determine  the  width  of 
the  anterior  teeth,  because  of  its  instability  and  the  seeming 
tack  of  uniform  conformity  between  the  slit  of  the  mouth 
and  the  other  features  of  the  face.)  The  prosthetist  should 
establish  a  mental  vision  of  the  segment  of  the  circle  de- 
scribed by  the  anterior  teeth  and  use  it  as  an  outline 
by  which  to  arrange  the  artificial  teeth  in  each  individual 
case.  He  should  also  keep  in  mind  the  parallelogram  de- 
scribed by  the  suture  of  the  maxilla  and  the  cuspid  emi- 
nence. By  continuing  the  segment  of  the  dental  circle  it  is 
seen  that  the  line  not  only  passes  along  the  incisal  edge  of  the 
incisors  and  cusp  of  the  cuspid,  but  also  through  the  buccal 
cusp  of  the  first  bicuspid;  and  then  obliquely  across  the 
sulcus  of  the  second  bicuspid,  and  across  the  mesiolingual 
cusp  of  the  first  molar  (Fig.  9).  In  viewing  the  morsal 
surface  of  the  upper  denture,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  a  straight 
line  is  drawn  from  the  summit  of  the  cusp  of  the  cuspid  to  the 
summit  of  the  distobuccal  cusp  of  the  second  molar,  the 
line  will  fall  across  all  the  intervening  buccal  cusps.  The 
third  molar  is  usually  deflected  either  lingually  or  buccally 
from  the  buccal  cusp  line.  This  buccal  cusp  Hue  always 
diverges,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  from  the  metlian  line 
of  the  skull.  A  \iew  should  now  be  taken  of  the  si<Ie  eleva- 
tion of  the  skull,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  teeth  plane  is 
identical  with  the  diverging  casp  line.    Again,  attention  is 
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called  to  the  short  compensating  plane  formed  only  by  the 
elevation  of  the  second  and  third  molars.  (Other  writers 
describe  3  longer  compensating  plane  which  includes  the 
elevation  of  the  distal  cusp  of  the  first  molar,  and  often  of 
the  entire  tooth.)  Dr.  Bonwill  and  his  successors  have  erred 
in  considering  the  curve  of  Spee  and  the  compensating 
curve  equivalent  one   to  the  other. 

Truncated  Cone. — In  viewing  the  occluded  teeth,  as  a  mass, 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  present  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone. 
This  is  necessarily  so  because  the  crest  of  the  alveolar  process 
of  the  mandible  describes  a  larger  circle  than  the  crest  of  the 
alveolar  process  of  the  tiiaicilla.     This  arrangement  fa\'ors 


I  concentrating  the  bolus  of  food,  by  giving  a  lateral  ineh- 
I  nation  to  the  grinding  teeth,  the  lowers  being  inclined  inward 
1  (Fig.  II')  and  the  uppers  being  inclined  outward.    Usually 
f  the  incisors,  both  upper  and  lower,  incline  somewhat  outward, 
'  In  some  cases  the  lower  incisors  incline  inward,  and  in  a  few 
instances  the  upper  incisors  incline  inward,  giving  a  snake- 
like  appearance  to  the  mouth.     It  is  quite  probable  that 
this  unsightly  appearance  is  the  result  of  the  unfortunate 
loss  of  tlie  permanent  first  molars  in  youth.    Too  often  the 
I  dentist  gives  this  unnatural  inclination  to  artificial  dentures. 
I  It  19  rarely,  if  ever,  justifiable. 

'  Hg.  11  frcim  pliotogruph  of  spccimpii  in  IJ]B  Wistur  Institule  of  AoatoiDy. 


There  is  usually  an  inclination  of  all  the  twth  toward  the 
median  line  uf  the  skull.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  eonforrna- 
tiou  of  the  individual  tooth  and  partly  to  the  tilting  of  the 
teeth  bodily  in  that  direction.  As  age  and  especially  aa 
certain  diseased  conditions  progress  this  mesial  inclination 
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Eruption  of  the  Teetlt.^ — Nature  seems  to  have  an  admi- 
nibly  aiijipted  |)lan  for  the  erupting  of  the  permanent  teeth. 
This  function  beRins  with  the  lower  first  molar,  upon  each  side 
of  the  mandible,  at  about  six  and  one-half  years  of  age.  This 
tooth  erupts  in  the  angle  formed  hy  the  body  and  ramus 
of  the  mandible.  It  is  a  wise  provnsion  of  Nature,  as  it  is  the 
most  fixed  portion  uf  either  parabolic  curve,  and  becomes 
the  guide  to  the  eruption  and  development  of  the  entire 
dental  armament.  It  is  supported  by  the  coronoid  column 
of  the  rannis  and  causes  the  forward  development  of  the 
alveolar  process.  As  this  tooth  is  in  a  fixed  and  fortified 
position,  it  directs  and  sustains  the  upper  first  molar  through 
their  interlocking  cusps.  These  two  teeth  upon  each  side 
of  the  mouth  being  established,  the  other  teeth  must  assume 
their  normal  jjosition  and  usi'fulncss  unless  interfered  with 
by  abnormal  conditions.  The  dental  student  cannot  too 
early  become  imbued  with  the  imiKirtanee  and  necessity 
of  preserving  throughout  life  the  first  permanent  molars. 
The  lower  teeth  are  all  erupted  in  advance  of  their  corre- 
spondents in  the  upper  dental  eur\e  (arch).  For  this  reason 
some  fientiata  have  argued  that  the  lower  artificial  denture 
should  be  set  up  first,  and  the  upper  arranged  to  the  lower. 
This  argument  is  not  tenable,  because  the  reason  for  the 
order  in  which  nature  places  the  teeth  is  entirely  different 
from  those  confronting  the  dentist,  Nature's  foundation 
principle  is  to  develop  the  jaws,  while  the  dentist  is  required 
to  secure  mechanical  leverage  for  retention  of  the  artificial 
substitute.  As  the  maxilla  acts  as  a  fulcrum,  the  upper  teeth 
must  be  ijroijerly  and  securely  placed.  The  second  reason  is 
cosmetic.  The  upper  anterior  teeth  have  much  the  larger 
part  in  establishing  the  contour  and  expression,  while  the 
arrangement  of  the  lower  teeth  is   little  more  than  me- 
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The  Alveolar  Processes. — ^The  alveolar  processes  are  the 
portions  both  of  the  maxilla  and  mandible  that  support 
the  teeth.  They  develop  with  the  teeth  and  disappear  with 
their  loss.  The  alveolar  processes  are  removed  by  resorp- 
tion. The  process  of  removal  is  quite  active  for  six  months, 
after  which  it  is  much  slower  for  six  to  twelve  months  longer, 
when  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  settled  or  a  permanent  process  upon 
which  an  artificial  denture  may  be  placed  which  is  designed 
to  be  worn  for  a  few  years.  It  is  the  changing  relation  of  the 
processes  of  the  two  jaws  that  makes  the  wearing  of  artificial 
dentures  so  difficult  for  some  people.  If  measurements 
were  to  be  made  of  the  crest  of  the  alveolar  ridges  of  the 
maxilla  and  mandible  soon  after  the  removal  of  the  teeth,  it 
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would  be  found  that  the  radius  of  the  summit  curve  would 
be  greater  in  the  mandible  than  in  the  maxilla.  This  is 
evident  because  of  the  truncated  cone  formation  of  the 
dental  armament.  As  the  long  axis  of  a  cross-section  of  the 
body  of  the  mandible  is  divergent  from  above  downward, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  radius  of  its  summit  curve  must 
increase  with  its  summit  recession.  While  the  radius  of  the 
summit  curve  of  the  mandible  is  constantly  increasing  with 
resorption,  the  radius  of  the  summit  curve  of  the  maxilla  is 
constantly  decreasing,  therefore  increasing  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  wearing  artificial  dentures.  As  the  palatal 
processes  are  the  least  changeable  of  any  portion  of  the 
maxilla,  the  schematic  drawing  (Fig.  12)  will  explain  why 
the  crest  of  the  maxillary  process  recedes  so  rapidly  inward 
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as  well  as  upward.    The  two  views  of  the  edentulous  skull 
show  the  result  of  resorption  (Figs.  13  and  14').     It  is  cus- 


jhotugraphs  iil  a  Bpciimeii  in  the  coUeclitin  uf 
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tomai>'  to  say  that  where  resorption  has  continued  for  twelve 
to  eighteen  montlis  they  are  in  a  permanent  condition. 
This  is  only  relatively  so,  for  the  processes  may  slowly 
continue  to  resorb  for  many  years,  not  only  until  the  sur- 
faces occupied  by  the  alveolar  processes  are  perfectly  flat, 
but  until  there  is  an  extensive  concavity.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  mandible.  The  author,  in  his  practice,  has  con- 
structed two  lower  dentures  in  which  a  portion  of  mandibu- 
lar surface  of  the  base-plate  of  the  artificial  denture  was 
convex  to  the  extent  of  nearly  half  a  circle.  This  con<lition 
does  not  imply  added  difficulties  in  the  retention  of  the 
denture,  but  it  does  imply  decreased  substance  in  the  man- 
dible and  increased  danger  of  fracture. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  MOUTH. 

Mastication. — As  the  first  es.seiitial  for  a  man  is  his  life, 
so  the  first  and  most  important  use  of  the  mouth  is  to  pre- 
pare the  materials  of  sustenance  for  deglutition  and  assimila- 
tion. The  teeth  are  most  important  organs  in  this  operation. 
The  incisors  cut  off  morsels  of  food  of  sufficient  size  for  com- 
minuting between  the  grinding  teeth.  The  bicuspids  are 
designed  especially  to  lacerate  fibrous  food,  while  the  molars 
are  designed  to  pulverize  and  triturate  the  food  with  the 
fluids  of  the  mouth.  It  is  the  importance  of  these  organs 
in  preparing  the  food  for  its  onward  movement  that  creates 
the  dental  profession  for  their  preservation,  and  restoration 
when  lost.  The  physiology'  of  mastication  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  book,  but  its  importance  is  so  great  that  the 
dental  student  should  familiarize  himself  with  the  subject 
to  a  greater  extent,  if  possible,  than  the  medical  student. 
In  fact,  the  dental  student  should  consider  that  he  is  intrusted 
with  the  comfort  and  preservation  of  the  most  vital  organs 
of  the  human  economy.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the 
profession  has  not  yet  arrived  at  that  stage  of  proficiency  by 
which  the  organs  of  mastication,  in  all  cases,  can  be  pre- 
served for  use  and  comfort;  therefore  the  dental  prosthetist 
is  necessarj'  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  lost  dental 
The  dentist  should  appreciate  that  this  office  is 
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\ery  iuipoPtaiit  and  not  one  to  be  thoughtlessly  turned  over 
to  incompetent  hands.  The  student  of  prosthetics  should 
delve  thoroughly  and  earnestly  into  tlie  art.  science,  and 
estiieties  of  restoration  that  he  may  properly-  serve  those 
nee<ling  his  services. 

Speecli. — Articulate  speech  is  the  means  by  which  man 
communicates  his  thoughts.  The  sounds  forming  speech 
are  produced  by  air  passing  over  the  vocal  cords  aided  by 
the  resonant  chambers  of  the  chest  and  head.  The  mouth 
with  the  tongue  is  the  most  imi>ortant  aid  to  the  \'wal  cords. 
The  teeth  are  important  factors  of  the  mouth  in  vocahzation, 
as  they  give  support  and  shape  to  the  side  walls  (cheeks) 
and  tongue.  When  the  teeth  are  lost,  certaiii  muscles  must 
be  developeil  and  a  greater  effort  is  required  on  the  part  of 
the  speaker.  With  the  loss  of  the  teeth  there  is  a  permanent 
loss  of  certain  qualities  of  resonance  and  clearness  of  enun- 
ciation that  cannot  be  reacqulreii  by  (ie\'eloping  the  soft 
tissues.  However,  hy  the  aid  of  artificial  dentures  the  original 
conditions  can  \k  so  nearly  restored  that  a  defect  in  speech 
can  only  be  detected  by  the  trained  ear.  Indeed,  in  some 
cases  of  natural  defects  and  deficiencies  of  the  mouth  great 
improvement  of  the  speech  may  be  made  possible  by  properly 
constructed  artificial  dentures  and  appliances.  Artificial 
dentures  ma,'!'  be  an  impediment  to  speech,  by  the  base-plate 
not  conforming  to  the  parts  upon  which  they  are  supposed 
to  rest,  thus  acting  as  an  edge  to  split  the  expelled  air  of 
vocalization;  or  the  artificial  appliance  may  be  so  cumber- 
some that  it  fills  space  required  hy  other  factors  of  enunci- 
ation. However,  alt  deficiencies  of  speech  observed  in 
people  wearing  artificial  dentures  are  not  due  to  improperly 
constructed  substitutes.  The  personal  equation  is  an 
important  factor.  Thus,  lisping  and  whistling  are  often 
entirely  unneccssarj',  '  being  faulty  conformation  of  the 
tongue.  Where  the  prosthetist  has  satisfied  himself  that 
the  base-plate  is  properly  fitted  and  retained,  and  that  there 
is  no  unnecessarj-  incumbrance  to  the  movement  of  the 
tongue,  he  .shoul'l  explain  and  perhaps  demonstrate  to  the 
patient  that  the  defect  in  speech  is  due  to  the  faulty  use 
'  the  tongue.     The  proper  contour  and  conformation  of 
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artificial  dentures  will  be  considered  with  the  technic  of 
construction,  and  on  pages  498  and  505.  The  object  sought 
at  this  time  is  to  establish  the  fact  that  artificial  dentures 
are  an  important  factor  in  both  restoring  and  impeding 
speech. 

RESULTS  OF  LOSING  THE  TEETH. 

Importance. — The  importance  of  the  teeth  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. Their  eruption  and  retention  develop  the  lower  third 
of  the  face,  and  have  much  to  do  with  cosmetics.  They  are 
useful  in  the  formation  of  speech,  and,  above  all,  they  are 
necessary  in  preparing  the  intake  of  food. 

Results  of  Loss. — ^The  loss  of  one  or  more  teeth  in  vouth  will 
prevent  the  full  development  of  the  face  and  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  usefulness  of  the  remaining  ones.  The  loss  of 
one  or  more  teeth  in  adult  life  weakens  the  mesiodistal  sup- 
port of  the  dental  armament  and  exposes  a  portion  of  the 
gum  to  injury  during  mastication.  The  loss  of  the  entire 
dentures  makes  impossible  the  mastication  of  food.  There 
are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  statement,  as  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  opposing  jaws  may  be  brought  in  contact,  and, 
by  use,  the  gum  tissue  becomes  so  toughened  that  the  food 
can  be  mashed  and  insalivated.  It  is  a  safe  statement  to 
make  that  the  loss  of  all  the  natural  teeth  adds  ten  to  fifteen 
years  to  the  apparent  age  of  the  patient,  and  it  quite  likely 
cuts  off  as  many  years  of  his  natural  life.  It  is  the  province 
of  the  operative  dentist  to  prevent  these  calamities,  and  the 
duty  of  the  prosthetist  to  supply  substitutes  for  the  losses 
sustained  by  accident,  ignorance,  or  necessity. 

The  statement  is  often  made  that  a  patient  can  only  use 
about  one-fourth  as  much  force  with  artificial  dentures 
resting  upon  soft  tissues  as  could  be  used  with  healthful 
natural  teeth.  This  is  probably  true,  but  it  should  not  be 
assumed  that  artificial  dentures  are  only  one-fourth  as  effec- 
tual as  natural  ones;  because  in  no  case  does  a  patient 
an>n;\^here  near  use  the  maximum  of  his  power  in  preparing 
and  masticating  the  food.  However,  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  more  time  is  required  to  properly  insalivate  the  food 
with  artificial  substitutes  than  with  healthful  natural  ones; 
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and  there  is  undoubtedly  more  temptation  to  bolt  tlie  food. 
The  loss  of  the  natural  teeth  should  be  considered  a  calamity, 
but  in  such  a  misfortune  one  should  be  grateful  for  the 
services  of  the  prosthetist. 

A  word  as  to  the  time  of  removing  the  natural  teeth  and 
replacing  them  with  artificial  substitutes.  It  should  be 
established  as  a  fact  that  the  removal  of  the  natural  teeth 
at  any  time  is  more  or  less  a  shock  and  a  strain  upon  the 
nervous  system,  and  especially  so  if  the  patient  is  in  an 
exiiausted  or  a  debilitated  condition.  Under  such  conditions 
no  more  teeth  should  lie  removed  than  is  necessary  to  give 
relief  from  pain  and  remove  danger  of  septic  infection.  The 
dentist  should  be  very  cautious  about  attempting  to  con- 
struct and  hisert  artificial  dentures  while  the  patient  is  much 
below  par  in  jihysieal  vigor.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  incident 
for  the  dentist  to  be  told  that  "father  or  mother  must  have 
some  new  teeth,  as  he  or  she  is  faiUng  rapidly."  In  these 
cases  the  dentist  should  satisfy  himself  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  adaptation  of  the  artificial  dentures  being  worn,  and  that 
the  unsatisfactory  condition  is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  tone  of 
the  tissue,  in  which  latter  extremity  he  cannot  successfully 
insert  new  dentures. 
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;  and  Protectin;  the  Patient. — The  patient  should 
be  seateil  in  a  dentist's  ojieniting  chair,  facing  a  good  light. 
The  chair  should  !«■  adjusted  to  the  comfort  of  tlie  patient, 
and  tilted  slightly  backward.  A  napkin  should  be  fastened 
about  the  neck  of  the  patient  as  a  protection  to  the  clothing. 
If,  after  examination,  an  operation  is  to  be  performed  that 
may  soil  the  jiatient's  clothing,  a  further  suitable  covering 
for  protection  should  be  provided.  The  mouth  mirror  and 
all  instruments  used  about  the  mouth  should  be  scrupulously 
clean. 

Cleansing  the  Hands. — Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
cleansing  of  the  hands.  Surgical  clean.sing  is  not  necessary, 
but  mechanical  cleansing  is  imperative.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  the  liands  have  been  thoroughly  cleansed  just  before  the 
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patient  enters  the  office,  but  the  patient  should  be  cfjnscious 
that  the  hands  have  been  laved  either  just  before  or  just 
after  he  or  she  is  seated  in  the  operating  chair.  The  impres- 
sion produced  is  most  beneficial.  The  attention  given  the 
hands  will  cause  the  patient  to  unconsciously,  perhaps,  con- 
clude that  the  instruments  are  not  only  apparently  clean, 
but  are  clean.  The  dentist  should  establish  a  regular  coiu-se 
of  procedure.  His  manner  should  be  positive  but  gentle. 
These  attentions  and  methods  will  have  much  to  do  with 
securing  the  confidence  of  the  patient. 

Method  of  Examination. — A  mouth  mirror,  an  examining 
point,  a  pair  of  t-otton  tweezers,  pos^^ibly  a  blunt  probe, 
absorbent  cotton,  a  sxippty  of  aseptic  mouth  napkins,  and 
a  water  ajTinge  should  he  acce.ssible.  A  compressed-air 
spray  is  often  convenient,  but  is  not  a  necessity  in  examina- 
tions, for  the  water  syringe  will  take  its  place.  The  operator 
shoukl  stand  at  the  right  and  slightly  back  of  the  patient. 
This  position  ynll  give  a  good  view  of  the  mouth,  and  the 
person  of  the  operator  will  not  obstruct  the  light.  This 
position  is  advantageous  for  manipulation. 

The  first  glance  should  observe  any  inflammatory  {sore) 
conditions  of  the  lips,  and  then  of  the  interior  of  the  mouth, 
when,  if  such  exists,  the  operator  should  endeavor  to  cause 
the  patient  as  little  discomfort  as  possible,  yet  be  thorough. 
Should  there  be  any  suspicion  of  an  infectious  condition, 
the  operator  should  use  every  precaution  to  protect  himself, 
and  after  the  patient  is  dismissed  every  instrument  used 
about  the  patient's  mouth  should  be  sterilized.  (Steriliza- 
tion b  taught  by  another  chair;  however,  when  not  contra- 
indicated,  keeping  the  instruments  submerged  for  thirtj' 
minutes  in  boiling  water  will  be  \ery  effectual.) 

With  the  mouth  mirror  in  the  right  hand  and  the  assistance 
of  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  every  portion  of  the  mouth 
cavern  should  be  brought,  in  turn,  under  inspection  and 
investigation.  Should  the  operator  observe  that  there  is 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  such  as  mo\Tng  the 
head  or  contracting  the  lips,  he  should  instantly  cast  about 
for  an  explanation.  He  should  satisfy  himself  that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  filth  about  his  hands  or  instruments,  or 


that  he  is  not  unconsciously  pulling  the  patient's  hair, 
pressing  a  cuff-button  into  the  ear,  handling  the  mouth  in 
an  awkward  manner,  or  causing  unnecessary'  pain.  These 
possibilities  of  discomfort  should  in  an  instant  be  detected 
by  thought  and  a  glance.  Having  satisfied  himself  that 
he  is  not  at  fault,  but  tliat  the  patient  is  fearful  or  over- 
sensitive, he  should  endeavor  to  overcome  these  conditions 
by  his  gentle  manner  and  kindly  speech.  Often  the  simple 
request  to  relax  the  mouth,  expressed  in  a  gentlemanly 
manner,  will  be  all  that  is  necessary.  At  other  times  an 
assurance  that  the  work  in  hand  diws  not  necessitate  pain, 
an  explanation  of  what  is  desired,  or  of  the  condition  found, 
will  place  the  patient  at  ease  through  the  confidence  gained. 

What  to  Look  For. — The  things  to  be  observed  in  the 
mouth  are:  Remaining  teeth  and  roots,  shape  of  arches  and 
vault,  size  of  maxillary  and  mandibular  surfaces,  extent 
and  condition  of  the  alveolar  processes,  muscular  attachments 
and  glandular  tissue,  mucous  and  submucous  tissues,  and 
fluids  of  the  mouth.  We  will  consider  each  of  these  in  the 
order  named. 

Teeth  and  Roots.— A  g(K)d  rule  for  the  dentist  to  establish 
is:  The  difficulties  of  inserting,  and  often  in  using,  artificial 
teeth  are  in  tlie  ratio  to  the  number  required.  While  there 
are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule,  it  is  a  safe  one  when  con- 
sidering the  advisability  of  extracting  teeth.  Another  rule 
is:  A  hase-plate  should  not  be  placed  o\er  a  root  unless  the 
root  is  used  as  a  means  for  support  of  the  artificial  denture. 
Unused  roots  are  a  sourc'e  of  irritation,  and  usually  add  to 
the  instability-  of  the  artificial  denture.  However,  if  the 
root  can  be  placed  in  a  healthy  condition  and  crowned, 
or  used  as  an  attachment  for  the  artificial  appliance,  it  may 
be  very  valuable.  The  advisability  of  retaining  the  cuspid 
nx)ts  as  an  aid  to  expression  is  very  questionable,  unless 
they  are  used  for  the  retention  of  the  artificial  denture.  In 
practice,  when  preparing  the  mouth  for  artificial  dentures, 
the  oj)erator  must  often  determine  whether  he  will  or  will 
not  retain  one  or  more  sound  and  firm  teeth.  In  no  case 
should  such  teeth  be  removed  until  their  usefulness  as  a  means 
f  retaining  the  artificial  ones  has  been  cfircfully  considered. 
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Sometimes  a  single  tooth  is  of  great  value  in  supporting 
an  artificial  denture;  especially  is  this  true  in  the  mandible. 
A  single  tooth  in  the  maxilla  may  be  of  great  value  when  the 
conditions  are  unfavorable  for  the  usual  methods  of  retaining 
full  dentures.  Two  teeth  in  either  the  maxilla  or  mandible, 
if  properly  located,  may  furnish  the  best  possible  means  of 
securing  the  artificial  denture.  However,  a  tooth  or  two 
may  be  so  located  that  their  retention  will  be  a  positive 
detriment  to  the  wearing  of  artificial  dentures. 

It  often  happens  that  the  patient  places  much  value  upon 
the  few  remaining  teeth,  either  for  their  use  or  cosmetics. 
If  there  are  two  teeth,  one  in  each  jaw,  opposing  each  other, 
it  is  always  doubtful  wisdom  to  remove  such;  though  they 
may,  as  they  doubtless  will,  interfere  with  the  retention  of 
artificial  dentures.  In  advising  the  patient,  the  dentist  must 
take  into  consideration  that  the  personal  equation  is  an 
important  factor;  that  the  patient  may  be  one  who  will  never 
make  a  success  of  wearing  artificial  teeth.  However,  one 
factor  that  the  patient  should  be  apprised  of  regarding  the 
retention  of  one  or  more  incisors  only  is  that  if  any  move- 
ment of  the  artificial  teeth  occurs,  it  is  macfe  conspicuous  by 
reason  of  the  stationary  condition  of  the  remaining  ones. 
The  chapter  on  Retention  of  Artificial  Dentures  wall  consider 
the  relative  value  of  individual  teeth. 

Arches  and  Vaults. — ^The  student  should  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  these  terms.  In  common  parlance  an 
arch  is  an  upright  structure  spanning  an  opening,  but  this 
does  not  apply  to  the  dental  arches.  The  dental  arch  has 
reference  to  the  parabolic  curve  only  of  the  teeth.  It  is 
often  erroneously  used  to  designate  the  curve  of  the  roof  of 
the  mouth.  Such  use  either  shows  ignoranc^e  or  carelessness 
in  the  use  of  accepted  dental  terms.  Vault  is  the  term 
used  to  designate  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  more  or  less 
curved  span  over  the  tongue.  The  dental  arches  are  the 
curved  lines  described  by  the  teeth  of  both  the  maxilla 
and  mandible,  while  the  vault  is  the  curved  line  extending 
from  side  to  side  of  the  mouth,  over  the  tongue. 

The  shape  of  the  arches  and  vault  will  be  similar  in  any 
given  case.    Thus,  if  the  upper  dental  arch  is  V-shaped,  the 


vault  will  tend  toward  the  same  conformation.  Thia  is 
easily  explainable.  If  in  infancy  and  childhood  some  influ- 
ence is  brought  to  bear  ujion  the  outer  surfaces  of  the 
bicuspids  and  molars  (that  is,  the  diverging  straight  lines  of 
the  parabolic  curve),  so  as  to  compress  them,  it  will  also 
force  the  suture  of  the  palatal  jirocesaes  of  the  maxilla 
upward,  givbig  the  V-shape  to  the  vault-  Any  continuous 
pressure  upon  the  plastic  osseous  structure  of  youth  will 
have  its  beneficial  or  detrimental  effect.  Thus,  the  shape 
of  the  dental  arches  and  vault  are  similar  unless  they  are 
acted  upon  by  two  or  more  opposing  forces.  While  the  shape 
of  the  arches  and  vault  are  supposed  to  harmonize  with  the 
"temperament"  of  the  individual,  they  may  be  indicative 
only  of  abnormalities.  The  curve  of  the  edentulous  alveolar 
processes  and  the  \-ault  will  indicate  the  ciwve  of  tlie  teeth 
produced  through  natiu'e,  but  that  is  no  assurance  that  the 
natural  teeth  were  in  harmony  with  tlie  rest  of  the  physical 
organization.  Consequently  the  curves  of  the  alveolar 
processes  and  vault  are  of  iimch  interest,  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  to  the  proathetist.  The  work  being  done  by  the 
orthodontists  in  bringing  the  teeth  of  youth  into  occlusion 
ia  of  importance  throughout  life.  It  not  only  helps  to  pre- 
serve the  teeth,  at  least  to  make  them  useful  while  they  are 
retained,  but  it  puts  the  mouth  in  the  best  possible  shape 
for  the  retention  of  complete  artificial  dentures  when  such 
may  be  required.  Some  persons  may  foolishly  have  sound 
natural  teeth  remo\'ed  because  of  their  unsightly  irregu- 
larity, and  with  the  intent  of  having  "beautiful"  artificial 
ones  inserted.  If  possible,  before  the  teeth  are  extracted, 
the  patient  should  be  informed  that  the  conditions  of  the 
mouth  accompanying  the  mal-aligned  teeth  may  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  using  artificial  dentures. 

The  maxillary  suture  or  raphf  requires  special  attention. 
This  is  part  of  the  median  line  noticed  in  many  portions  of 
the  body.  Usually  it  is  little  more  than  a  slight  ridge  or  fold 
of  mucosa;  however,  it  may  develop  to  the  extent  of  an 
obstructive  osseous  tumor  the  size  of  a  man's  thumb.  The 
author's  belief  (based  on  experience  only)  is  that  these 
i  enlargements  of  the  raphe  are  much  more  common 
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in  the  mouths  of  females  than  of  males.  If  possible,  the 
palatal  border  of  the  base-plate  should  pass  about  and  not 
over  these  excessive  enlargements;  at  least  the  pressure 
must  be  relieved  the  entire  length  of  the  base-plate;  that  is, 
even  the  posterior  edge  must  be  relieved.  A  vacuum  chamber 
over  any  portion  of  this  tumorous  surface  is  more  than  useless. 
It  only  tends  to  concentrate  the  pressure  upon  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  tumor  covered.  Dr.  L.  P.  Haskell  states  that 
95  per  cent,  of  all  cases  requiring  artificial  dentures  need  the 
pressure  of  the  base-plate  relieved  over  this  portion  of  the 
vault. 

Sise  of  the  Maxillary  and  Mandibular  Surfaces. — ^The 
size  of  these  surfaces  is  not  always  in  harmony  with  the 
size  of  the  individual.  Sometimes  a  very  large  maxilla  is 
associated  with  a  small  physical  organization  and  mouth 
orifice;  at  other  times  the  reverse  occurs,  and  occasionally 
one  is  large  and  the  other  small.  These  varying  conditions 
will  influenc*e  the  construction  and  wearing  of  artificial 
dentures.  These  conditions  should  be  well  noted  in  examining 
the  mouth.  The  size  of  the  maxilla  and  mandible  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  retaining  artificial  dentures;  other  conditions 
(shape,  soft  tissues,  tone,  and  fluids  of  the  mouth)  being 
equal,  the  amount  of  retention  will  be  in  the  ratio  to  the 
flat  surface  (base-plane)  covered.  In  estimating  the  amount 
of  retention  surface  that  may  be  of  value  in  retaining  a 
base-plate,  only  that  portion  through  which  direct  pressure 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  maxilla  or  mandible  should  be 
considered.  In  those  cases  where  the  maxillary  alveolus 
flares  outward  the  crest  of  the  alveolus  should  define  the 
border  of  the  base-plane.  The  buccal  surface  of  this  class 
of  alveolar  process  will  only  serve  to  prevent  lateral  move- 
ment of  the  base-plate  covering  it,  which,  aided  by  the  soft 
tissues,  will  exclude  the  air,  and  thus  be  of  value  in  reten- 
tion. The  diagrams  (Fig.  15)  representing  cross-sections  of 
maxillse  will  make  clear  this  idea.  The  arrow  points  indicate 
the  distance  to  which  direct  pressure  may  be  applied,  and 
the  dotted  lines  indicate  the  relative  base-planes.  As  the 
base-plates  rest  upon  the  soft  tissue,   it  is  obvious  that 
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f  constructed.  This  is  necessary  to  secure  proper  adaptation 
L  «f  the  base-plate  and  for  restoring  the  contour  of  the  soft 
I  tissues. 

As  the  soft  tissues  (after  extraction)  close  over  the  iilvcoli 
I  vi-rj  Irregular  surface  may  present,  from  portions  of  the 
process  having  been  sprung  out  of  |)osition,  or  possibly 
fractured  to  the  extent  of  se|>iiratiiiu.  In  such  mishaps  the 
loose  pieces  should  he  rcnioveil  at  the  time  of  extracting 
the  teeth,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  discoverer!;  because  the 
detached  portion  will  not  Ix-  rt'sorlx'd  hy  the  physiological 
process,  but  as.siuiics  a  patholo{;i<-at  import.  So  long  as  the 
displaced  portion  of  process  is  vitally  coiuiected  with  the 
bone  structure,  the  physiological  action  will  <lispo.se  of  it. 
jVIeanwhile  the  pressure  of  a  liase-plate  may  be  a  source  of 
much  irritation,  and  will  necessitate  ctitting  awaj'  sufficient 
of  the  base-plate  for  relief. 

A  well-retained  artificial  dentunr  must  have  its  greatest 
bearing  as  near  the  periphery  of  its  inclosed  bjise-plane  as 
possible. 

When  the  process  of  resorption  is  practically  complete, 
several  con<litions  nia>-  be  present  that  should  be  obser\-ed. 
I'he  pmcess  may  Ix^  very  prominent,  so  that  the  lip  is  full 
enough,  and  the  absence  of  the  teeth  not  noticeable  when 
the  patient  is  not  s]>eaking.  In  such  a  case,  when  laughing, 
the  edentulous  subject  may  .-^liow  from  a  line  to  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  or  nu>re  of  the  natural  guiu.  Cases  of  this  kind 
need  no  artificial  gmn  to  n-store  sunken  lip  and  cheek.s. 
Indeed,  they  probably  present,  wlii-ii  not  speaking,  a  nnieh 
impnived  api)earaucc  from  that  posscsseil  with  the  natural 
teetli.  The  artificial  denturi'  should  be  constructed  without 
a  gum  portion  as  far  back  as  the  individual  case  shall  n'(|uire. 
This  may  require  no  artificial  gum  over  the  two  central 
incisors,  the  four  incisors,  the  incisors  and  cuspids,  or,  in 
extreme  cases,  no  gum  portion  ma>'  Ik-  tolcrateii  anterior 
to  the  first  molars.  The  artificial  teeth  m  these  ca.ses  nmst 
be  ground  to  set  closely  against  the  gum.  indeed,  pri'ss  into 
and  apparently  grow  from  the  gum.  The\-  may  \k  plactnl 
with  their  labial  surfatTs  in  line  with  the  crest  of  the  process. 
or  they  may  be  carried  outwartl  an<l  lap  well  over  the  process. 
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The  diagrummatic  sketfli  (Fig.  Iti)  illustrates  these  con- 
ditions. 

The  vast  majority  of  cases  may  be  classed  as  regular,  and 
present  no  complications. 

The  resorption  may  continue  until  the  process  is  almost 
extinct,  when  it  is  classed  as  flat.  The  methods  of  handling 
these  cases  will  be  discussed  in  technie  methods,  especially 
the  technie  of  impressions. 


The  process  when  receded  may  be  broad  or  narrow.  The 
broad  alveolar  ridge  is  ordinary,  and  the  thin  (knifc-edge<i) 
ridge  is  only  too  common.  They  are  «  constant  source  of 
annoyance.  In  time  the  thin  alveolar  pnK-ess  disappears, 
leaving  a  pendulous.  flabb\-  gum.  The  base-plate  should 
not  be  permitted  to  rest  upon  the  sharp  edge. 

Sharp  ridges  may  appear  upon  any  portion  of  the  process, 
especially  upon  the  lingual  aspect  of  the  mandible.  They 
will  not  tolerate  the  pressure  of  a  close-fitting  base-plate. 

Nodules  from  the  size  of  a  millet  see<l  to  a  lima  bean,  or 
larger,  may  appear  on  any  portion  of  the  maxilla  or  mandible. 
If  they  are  to  be  covered  with  a  base-plate  the  pressure  must 
be  removeil  from  their  entire  extent.  This  can  be  done  with 
one  or  more  layers  of  No.  (iO  tinfoil. 

Firm  or  pendulous:  The  firm  gum  consisting  of  an  even 
layer  of  soft  tissue  is  the  desirable  condition,  but  the  i>endu- 
lous  and  spongy  gums  indicate  complications,  and  the  extent 
of  sucJi  complications  must  be  ascertained. 


EXAMI\'AT10\'  OF  THE  MOUTH 

Muscular  Attachments  and  Ol&ndulu  Tissues. — These  may 
t>e  observed  and  their  ohstnictiveiiess  may  be  judged  hy 
distending  the  cheeks  and  hps,  and  liavin;;  the  patient  raise 
tlie  tongue  to  the  roof  of  tlie  mouth.  ITie  sublingual  and 
espe<'ially  the  submaxillary  glands  may  interfere  with  ob- 
taining a  perfect  impression  of  this  portion  of  the  mandible. 
The  submaxillary  gland  maj-  entirelj'  cover  the  bicuspid  and 
first  molar  portion  of  the  mandible.  The  impression  must 
be  obtained  of  the  surface  upon  which  the  gland  rests  and  not 
of  the  gland.  The  method  of  doing  this  will  be  considered 
in  tlie  chapter  on  Impressions.  The  musc'les  and  frena 
attacheii  to  the  maxilla  and  mandible  have  alread\'  been 
considered,  but  on  examining  the  mouth  the  location  of  their 
attachments  and  any  obstruction  they  may  present  should 
be  carefullj'  observed. 

Hacous  and  Submucous  Tissues.— The  mucous  membrane 
covers  the  entire  surfiiie  of  the  mouth.  It  is  underlaid  with 
more  or  less  sulnnti(i)iis  tissue.  The  condition  of  the-w  tissues 
is  an  important  factor  in  retaining  artificial  dentures,  and 
requires  observation.  While  all  the  preceding  organs  and 
tissues  which  we  have  mentioned  tor  investigation  in  examin- 
ing the  mnutli  are  inspected  bj'  vision,  and  in  a  few  instances 
by  touch  (either  finger  or  instrument),  the  tissues  (mucous 
and  submucous)  under  con.sideration  can  be  determined 
ordy  by  the  sense  of  touch.  It  will  be  found  that  in  some 
mouths  the  mucou.s  membrane  is  very  firm  and  tense  over 
the  whole  surface  upon  which  artificial  dentures  may  be 
worn;  in  others,  that  this  membrane  is  largely  underlaid 
with  submucous  tissue  of  more  or  less  thickness.  It  is  this 
s  of  cases  tliat  atTi)nl  the  greatest  retention  pr()vi<led 
other  conditions  are  favorable,  and  the  submucous  tissue  is 
not  excessive.  A  third  class  consists  of  those  cases  in  which 
a  portion  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  tense  mucous  mem- 
brane and  other  portions  are  untlcrlaid  with  submucous 
tissue.  These  three  classes  pla>'  an  important  role  in  the 
method  of  taking  impressions  and  the  method  of  securing 
tlie  retention  of  the  base-plate.  They  should  be  carefully 
examined. 

FlnidB. — ITie  fluids  of  the  mouth  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
;tlie  saliva  and  mucous  secretion.     They  may  be  in  moderate 
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amount,  or  they  may  be  excessive;  they  may  he  thiii,  or 
lliick  and  ropy.  The  thin,  watery  fluii!  and  in  nifMlerate 
amount  is  tlie  most  favorahle  for  goorl  retention  of  artificial 
dentures.  When  the  fluiri  of  the  moutli  is  excessive  ami 
strings  from  the  mouth  as  an  impression  tray  or  an  artifieial 
denture  is  removed,  it  may  be  consiiiered  as  an  unfavorable 
factor.  The  thick  secretion  prevents  that  close  a^laptatiou 
necessary  for  the  strongest  retention. 

Recapitnlation. — Ha\-ing  a  definite  knowledge  of  what 
ooiiditiiHis  may  he  found  in  the  mouth,  the  examination  is 
simple  and  exjteditioiis.  Ordinarily  no  record  is  made  of  the 
examination;  however,  much  valuable  information  could  in 
time  be  acquired  if  blanks  were  used  for  systematic  work. 
\\'hen  the  prosthetist  examines  the  mouth  he  desires  to  know 
the  conditions  presenting,  so  that  he  may  determine  at  once 
whether  it  is  an  ordinary  or  a  complicated  case.  The  patient 
being  comfortably  seated,  and  facing  good  light,  the  operator 
makes  a  momentary  visual  and  digital  examination,  By 
this  preliminary  examination  he  determines  whether  there  is 
an>lhing  out  of  the  ordinary  tliat  may  complicate  the  work; 
if  HO,  it  must  be  given  careful  consideration.  If  he  sees  no 
<'om plications,  such  as  inflammatory  conditions  (sores),  unde- 
sirable teeth  or  roots,  ill-shaped  arches  or  vault,  disproportion 
iMetween  the  maxilla  and  mandible,  unfavorable  muscle  or 
frena  attachments  or  gland  complication,  and  no  mucous 
and  submucous  tissue  or  fluid  complications,  he  diagnos- 
ticates the  case  as  ordinary  or  simple,  with  success  contin- 
gent only  upon  his  technic  and  the  persona)  equation  of 
the  patient.  The  prosthetist  then  determines  the  kind  of 
restoration  indicated,  whether  a  bridge  or  an  artificial 
denture,  and  the  variety  of  either  desirable  or  permissible. 
If  there  are  complicating  conditions  present,  he  determines 
whether  they  are  corrective  or  not,  and,  if  not,  how  best  to 
circumvent  the  difficulty.  Having  a  clear  conception  of  the 
requirements  of  the  case,  the  prosthetist  consults  with  the 
patient,  as  the  involved  expense  may  l)e  i)rohibiti\e.  An 
artificial  denture  supported  upon  a  hase-jilate  ha\'ing  been 
determined  upon,  the  next  step  will  l>e  to  take  a  suitable 
impression. 


CHAPTER   II. 


IMPRESSIONS. 

Definition. — An  impression  is  a  negaiive  likeness  of  an 
object  or  part  taken  in  a  plastic  material,  form  which  a 
cast  or  posillrc  likeness  may  be  produced. 

Scheme. — When  the  prostlietist  tleterraines  to  construct 
a  base-plate  artificial  denture,  he  at  once  decides  upon  its 
general  form  and  extent  of  surface  to  he  covered  with  the 
base-plate.  He  also  forms  a  tentative  plan  for  retaining  the 
artificial  denture.  This  plan  for  retention  may  be  altered  or 
abandoned,  as  a  result  of  a  future  critical  study  of  the  case; 
nevertheless,  a  definite  scheme  must  l>e  in  mind  before  taking 
the  impression,  because  an  impression  suitable  for  the  con- 
templated appliance  should  be  obtained.  An  impression 
that  is  most  desirable  for  orthodontia  may  be  entirely  inade- 
quate for  prosthesis;  and  certainly  an  impression  that  is 
desired  by  either  the  orthodontist  or  the  prosthetiat  raay  be 
distorted  for  the  other.  This  statement  is  made  to  impress 
the  student  with  the  fact  that  an  impression  is  not  necessarilj' 
an  exact  negative  likeness  of  a  part,  but  it  must  be  perfect 
in  its  suitableness  for  the  work  in  hand.  The  soft  tissue 
is  the  factor  that  creates  the  variableness  in  impressions. 
Rarely  is  an  impression  perfect  for  its  intended  use  unless 
the  soft  tissues  are,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  distorted; 
nevertheless,  this  distortion  must  be  suitable  for  its  intended 
purpose.  The  methods  herein  detailed  are  for  base-plate 
work.  However,  there  is  much  in  common  in  impression 
taking  for  all  specialists.  The  extent  of  the  impression 
should  be  governed  by  the  kind  of  an  artificial  denture 
requited,  whether  a  partial  or  full,  a  saddle  or  adhesion 
base-plate.  The  impression  should  extend  a  little  farther  in 
every  direction  than  the  contemplated  base-plate;  but  any 
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excessive  extension  causes  unnecessary  tliscomfort  to  the 
patient,  and  indicates  indifference  or  thoughtlessness  on  tlie 
part  of  the  pnisthetist.  Therefore  a  definite  scheme  or 
plan  of  procedure  should  be  devised  for  the  case  in  hand,  and 
good  workmanship  requires  that  every  step  shall  be  neatly 
ami  accurately  performed.  This  is  a  fundamental  principle 
of  mechanics,  and,  as  a  profession  is  superior  to  a  trade,  the 
prostlietist  should  show  superior  manipulation.  Anotlier 
thought  for  the  ^oung  student  of  dcntistrj'  is  this:  There  is 
no  legerdemain  associated  with  prosthesis,  the  profession 
being  only  an  expression  of  caxise  and  effect;  therefore  it 
behooves  one  to  cultivate  thoughtfulness  and  thoroughness 
in  manipulation. 

\ew  Scheme.' — Modern  ideas  of  impression  taking  are 
undergoing  a  radical  change,  or  rather,  there  is  a  radical 
change  in  the  appreciation  of  some  old  ideas.  The  new 
appreciation  is  that;  WUhfulldenlvrea — that  as  large  an  area 
as  possible  must  be  coeered,  that  the  periphery  of  the  denture 
must  extend  upon  yieldabJe  tissue  sufficient  to  form  a  valve4ilce 

'  Groat  credit  Bhoiitd  be  giveo  (he  Into  Dr.  J.  W.  Greene  and  Mr.  Samuel 
G.  Supples  lor  their  improvenieuls  in  malerifda  and  tethoic,  aiao  for  the 
Htienuous  work  they  hnve  dooe  in  teachinit  their  impruved  melhods  to  Uie 
profeaaion.  The  underlying  principles  are  not  new.  However,  these  men 
have  devieed  an  improved  te(^liiii<^  by  whirb  they  lined  mudelling  com- 
pound in  mich  a  way  as  to  omphzudie  tlie  illy  understood  fundamental 
prindplos  of  retention.  These  men  are  entitled  lo  much  credit  for  the 
atupeodoUB  work  they  havp  done  in  Hrousine  the  ptofessinn  to  the  pnsai- 
bitities  of  retention  for  full  dentures.  Nevertheless  it  is  regrettable  that 
they  did  not  comprehend  and  with  their  spleodid  energj'  teach  the  under- 
lying principleB  of  reb>ntioD  and  impression  taking,  in  place  of  devoting  their 
efforts  to  the  techniv  of  a  material.  Uufortunately  the  material  with 
winch  thpy  have  labored,  although  it  has  much  value  aa  an  aid  to  the  pros- 
thetist,  IB  the  moat  difficult  to  manipulate,  and  is  also  deceptive  in  the  results 
obtained.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  writer  of  this  book  to  present  the  physics 
and  lechnic  of  both  retention  and  impression  taking,  in  such  a  mtumer. 
that  the  reader  may  have  a  comprehensive  and  discriminating  understand- 
ing of  the  relative  value  of  the  various  materiala  and  methods. 

Again,  the  writer  of  this  book  wiabea  lo  emphatically  express  and  acknowl- 
edge hia  obliHatiun  lo  theae  men  as  his  teachers;  but  he  feels  it  a  duty  to 
correct  gross  errors  in  their  teachings.    His  cuntenlion  is  for  I  ruth,  but  ho  is 

Bryant  haa  well  said: 
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contact,  and  thai  there  must  he  contact  vrith  the  entire  area  covered 
by  the  base-plane. 

The  technic  of  the  methods  involved  with  these  modem 
methods  will  be  presented  in  this  chapter,  and  the  philosophy 
of  the  methods  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Retention. 

MATERIALS. 

The  materials  used  for  taking  impressions,  making  casts, 
and  occlusion  and  contour  models  need  careful  consideration 
that  they  may  be  intelligently  manipulated,  thereby  securing 
the  best  results. 

There  are  two  classes  of  material  used  for  taking  impres- 
sions: First,  those  substances  made  pliable  by  heat  and  that 
harden  on  cooling;  and  second,  materials  made  plastic  with 
water  and  that  harden  by  crystallization.  Wax,  modelling 
compound,  and  gutta-percha  are  the  materials  of  the  first 
class,  while  plaster  of  Paris  is  the  one  material  of  the  second 
class. 

Wax. — ^\Vax  is  a  general  term  applied  to  a  solid  fatty  sub- 
stance obtained  from  all  three  of  the  kingdoms  of  matter. 
The  general  properties  of  the  various  substances  called  wax 
may  be  stated  thus:  They  are  solid  or  semisolid  substances; 
are  easily  broken  when  cold,  but  at  a  moderate  heat  are 
soft  and  pliable,  and  fuse  at  a  temperature  below  212°  F. 
They  have  a  peculiar  glistening  appearance,  are  lighter  than 
water,  are  insoluble  in  that  fluid  and  in  cold  alcohol,  but 
dissolve  readily  in  ether;  they  are  combustible,  burning  with 
an  illuminating  flame,  and  are  non-volatile. 

Beeswax. — Beeswax  is  an  animal  secretion  formed  by 
bees  from  sugar,  and  is  the  material  of  which  the  honey- 
comb is  formed.  It  is  obtained  by  expressing  the  honey  and 
fusing  the  residue  in  water.  In  this  state  it  is  of  a  yellowish 
color  (Cera  flava).  It  may  be  bleached,  so  as  to  form  white 
wax  (Cera  alba),  by  being  exposed  in  thin  slices  to  the  action 
of  solar  light.  The  yeHow  wax  is  firm,  breaking  with  a  gran- 
ular fracture,  yellowish,  having  an  agreeable  honey-like 
odor;  not  unctuous  to  the  touch;  melts  at  about  175°  F.; 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  oil  of  turpentine, 
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ether,  and  chloroform.  It  is  of  a  complex  formation,  and  a 
number  of  derivatives  are  obtained  from  it.  CmHmOs  is 
considered  as  its  general  composition. 

Vegetable  Wax.— These  waxes  niaj'  be  obtained  from  several 
varieties  of  plants.     They  are  of  no  value  to  the  denti.st. 

Mineral  Wax. — This  is  a  natural  material  knowii  as  ozo- 
cerite, aiul  iM  a  waxy  translucent  mixture  of  the  parafEns 
of  coal  formations.  The  paraffins  have  a  eJiemical  formula 
of  (-'ullan  ,  !■  The  natural  mineral  wax  (earth  wax)  may  be 
used,  but  the  manufactured  mineral  wax  (paraffin,  a  by- 
prixhict  of  the  distillation  of  coal  and  petroleum)  is  exten- 
sively used  in  the  dental  laboratory.  It  is  used  in  sheet  form 
as  base-plate  wax,  also  combined  with  beeswax. 

Wax  is  softeneil  for  use  by  heating  in  hot  water  or  a  flame, 
and  knentling  witli  the  fingers.  If  the  wax  is  to  be  softened 
in  water,  small  lumps  should  be  placed  in  a  dish  containuig 
a  quart  or  two  of  cold  water,  then  as  the  water  is  heated 
the  lieat  will  penetrate  the  wax  and  not  melt  the  surface 
only,  US  would  be  the  case  if  the  lumps  of  wax  were  placed 
in  licil  wiitcr.  As  tlic  wax  softens  it  is  removed  from  the 
water,  dried  upon  a  cloth  and  kneaded  between  the  fingers 
until  it  is  smootldy  plastic.  Should  the  softened  wax 
lieeome  too  hanl  for  its  intended  use  it  may  he  again  warmed 
in  the  water  or  passed  a  few  times  tlu^ugh  a  smokeless 
flame,  Tlie  dry-heat  method  of  working  wax  consists  in 
having  the  wax  from  iV  to  J  inch  tliick  and  jiassing  it  re- 
ix-attilly  through  the  Bunscn  flame  and  kneading  between 
the  fingers.  It  is  reheated  and  kneaded  until  it  is  of  the 
|mi|H'r  plasticity.  Should  it  be  overheated  upon  the  surface 
it  will  ii])|H'ar  crumbly,  but  soon  l>eeome3  smoothly  pla.stic 
Iiy  kneading.  Heeswax  adulterated  with  tallow  may  be 
ilctcetcd  by  the  odor  and  greasy  feeling.  Such  wax  is  not 
suitable  for  denial  purposes. 

\V»\  niiiy  be  eiisjly  made  into  sheets  of  any  thickness  by 
the  dipping;  method.  The  wax  is  melted  over  water  in  a 
double  imn  (that  is,  one  pan  set  in  a  larger  pan  containing  • 
wiiter.  thus  lessening  the  danger  of  ignition);  when  it  is 
thoroughly  melted  and  any  dirt  it  may  have  contained  has 
settled,  H  Hut  quart  bottle  containing  cold  water  is  dipped 
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into  it  and  instantly  removed.  When  the  layer  of  wax  upon 
tlie  surface  of  the  bottle  has  chilled,  it  should  be  slit  upon  the 
sides  and  at  the  edge  oi  the  botttim  of  the  bottle,  when  it 
can  l>e  stripped  from  the  glass.  Sheets  of  varying  thickness 
may  be  made  by  dip|>iiig  repeate<lly. 

Modelling  Compound. — ^I'his  materiiil  is  a  composition  of  a 
resinous  gum,  as  copal,  dammar,  etc.,  with  stearin  and  French 
chalk,  colored  and  flavored. 

Iq  the  Zdkndrzllicke  Rundschau,  Berlin.  January,  1913, 
Dr.  F.  Schoenbeek,  of  Leipzig,  says: 

"The  plastic  impression  materials  useii  in  dentistry  are 
composed  cliiefly  of  resin  and  stearin,  to  which,  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  a  certain  consistence,  fillers,  such  as  talcum, 
are  added.  Some  dyestiiff  and  a  few  drops  of  an  ethereal 
oil  improve  appearance  and  taste.  Under  a  low-power 
microscope  these  materials  present  the  picture  of  a  uniform 
surface,  permeated  with  fatty  acid  needles,  particles  of 
coloring  matter  and  grains  of  the  filler  employed.  Besides 
these  we  observe  more  or  less  dissolved  resin  particles, 
which  are  easily  recognized  by  their  yellow  color.  The  size 
of  tliese  resin  particles  directly  influences  the  plasticity  of 
the  material,  which  should  possess  the  following  properties: 
It  should  soften  at  a  temperature  higher  than  that  of  the 
mouth,  shoidd  possess  great  plasticity,  uniform  structure, 
should  give  a  sharp  impression,  should  not  stick,  should 
harden  quickly  in  the  mouth,  and  should  not  contract  or 
expand  to  any  great  extent,  though  a  slight  expansion  is 
not  detrimental-  The  temperatures  at  which  the  various 
impression  materials  tested  became  soft  and  workable 
varied  between  41°  and  45°  C.  The  size  of  the  grain  of  the 
filler  employed  greatly  influences  the  plasticity  of  the  ma- 
terial. The  amount  of  contraction  in  an  impression  coin- 
poimd  can  be  determined:  First  (and  unsatisfaetorilyh  by 
a  ruler  and  calipers;  second,  by  the  micrometer.  The  tests 
carried  out  by  the  writer  with  the  micrometer  method 
showed,  in  the  various  brands  examined,  a  variation  in 
contraction  of  from  l).0()5  to  0.035  mm.  For  very  delicate 
measurements  ho  uses  a  telescope,  the  lens  of  which  is 
provided  with  a  micrometer  scale. 


"On  the  whole,  the  volumetric  changes  in  impression 
materials  do  not  differ  very  widelj',  since  a  difference  in 
temperature  of  only  about  20°  is  to  be  reckoned  with,  the 
\'arious  materials  being  workable  at  from  about  40°  to  (ifl°  C. 

"  If  placed  in  Imiling  water,  the  composition  of  modellinf; 
compound  is  altered  entirely.  Fatty  acids  and  resin  particles 
are  dissolved  or  melted  out.  and  the  change  in  the  quanti- 
tative ratio  of  the  materials  contained  in  the  compound 
naturally  alters  the  physical  beha^'ior  of  the  mass, 

"In  order  to  obtain  a  homogeneous,  plastic  mass,  the 
softened  compound  should  Ijc  kneaded  thoroughly,  micni- 
scopic  ^examination  showing  a  mucli  more  unifonii  dis- 
tribution of  the  filler  in  the  kneaded  mass.  Knea<ling  also 
discloses  any  large  particles  of  resin  which  may  be  imbedded 
in  the  compound,  and  which  can  be  easily  removed  before 
taking  an  impression," 

A  formula  and  instruction  for  compounding,  attributed 
to  Mr.  E.  Lloyd  Williams,  of  London,  England,  is  as  follows: 
French  chalk,  IJ  parts;  kauri,  1  part;  stearin.  1^  parts. 
Melt  the  stearin  in  an  enamelled  pan  and  stir  in  the  gum. 
When  these  are  thoroughly  incorporated  stir  in  the  chalk. 
This  material  will  be  of  a  yelliiwish-white  color.  It  may  be 
colored  with  carmine  and  flavored  as  desired.  Modelling 
compound  is  much  used  in  taking  impressions,  for  trial 
base-plates,  and  occlusion  and  contour  models. 

Modelling  compound  is  softened  in  water  after  the  manner 
described  as  the  wet  method  for  softening  wax.  The  surface 
of  the  compound,  just  before  placing  in  the  moutli,  should  be 
passed  over  a  flame.  As  the  softened  modelling  compound 
is  liable  to  a<lhere  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  place  one  end  of  a  strip  of  white  paper  in  the  pan  for  the 
compound  to  rest  upon.  The  other  end  is  a  convenient 
means  for  withdrawing  the  compound  from  the  hot  water. 

Gutta-percha  (gtilah,  gum;  percha,  the  tree  from  which  it  is 
obtained). — The  gum  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  caout- 
chouc. The  former  is  only  slightly  elastic,  while  the  latter 
has  abnost  perfect  elasticity.  Ciutta-perelia  is  the  dried 
milky  juice  of  a  tree,  Isonandra  giitta,  growing  in  the  Ma- 
i  Arcliipelago.     The  material  may  be  hjid  at  the  dental 
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supply  houses  in  sheet  form.  It  is  considerably  used  for 
trial  base-plates,  and  formerly  was  much  used  for  taking 
impressions.  Its  use  for  this  purpose  has  been,  of  late  years, 
superseded  by  modelling  compound,  a  superior  material. 

Plaster  of  Paris.^ — Plaster  of  Paris  is  made  from  the  mineral 
called  gy-psiim.  This  mineral  is  found  in  various  forms,  as 
massive  or  rock  gypsum ;  alabaster,  a  pure  white,  fine-grained 
massive  gypsum;  and  selenite,  a  crystalline,  almost  trans- 
parent g\T)sum.  The  chemical  composition  of  pure  gv'psum 
is  CaS04+2H20.  Therefore  pure  gj^jsum  is  a  hydrous 
sulphate  of  lime,  made  up  of  one  molecule  of  calcium  sulphate 
combined  with  two  molecules  of  water.  This,  when  reduced 
to  percentages  of  weight,  corresponds  to  the  following: 

r>  //-•  ar\    i  oxx  r\\        /  Lime  sulphate  (CaSOO     79.1  per  cent. 

Gypsum  (CaSO«+2H20)    —  {  xi^  .      /u  rw  nrx  n 

•'*  \  Water  (HsO)  20.9  per  cent. 

T  .  1   u  *  /  Lime  (CaO) 

Lime  sulphate  =  |  g^j^j^^^  ^^^^^^  ^g^^^ 

Gj'psum  is  rarely  found  chemically  pure.  The  usual  im- 
purities are  silica,  alumina,  iron  oxide,  calcium  carbonate, 
and  magnesium  carbonate,  l^sually  these  impurities  do  not 
attain  a  volume  of  3  per  cent.,  and  are  often  less  than  1  per 
cent.  Gypsum  is  prepared  for  the  market  by  grinding  and 
burning,  and  mixing  with  accelerators  and  retarders.  The 
products  of  manufacture  are  designed  for  a  definite  purpose, 
and  cannot  be  interchanged  advantageously.  The  dentist 
should  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  various  g\T)sum 
products,  so  as  to  select  his  plasters  intelligently. 

Classification  of  Plaster. — ''A.  Produced  by  incomplete 
dehydration  of  g^'psum,  the  calcining  being  carried  on  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  400°  F. 

"  1.  Produced  by  the  calcining  of  a  pure  g>T)sum,  no  foreign 
material  being  added  either  during  or  after  calcining.  Plaster 
of  Paris. 

1  The  authorities  for  this  general  sketch  of  plaster  of  Paris  are:  Cements 
and  Plasters,  by  Edwin  C.  Eckel,  C.E.,  published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons, 
New  York,  1907:  Calcareous  Cements,  by  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave  and  Charles 
Spackman,  published  by  Charles  Griffin  &  Co.,  London,  1905. 
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"'2.  I'nMlm-eil  liy  the  caU-ining  of  a  gypsum  contalningJ 
ocrtiiiii  iiatunt!  impiiritieH.  or  by  the  addition  to  a  calcined  I 
pure  gypsum  of  certain  materials  which  serve  to  retard  the  1 
set  of  product.     Cemeni  plaster. 

"  B.  Produced  by  the  complete  dehydration  of  gypsum,  < 
the  calcination  being  carried  on  at  a  temperature  exceeding! 
400°  F. 

"  3.  Produced  by  the  calcination  of  a  piore  g^-psum.  j 
Flooring  plaster. 

"4.  Produced  by  the  calcination,  at  a  red  heat  or  over,  oVM 
gj'psinn  to  which  certain  substances  (usually  alum  or  borax)  T 
have  been  addetJ.     Ilnrd-finish  plaster." 

In  the  trade  these  names  are  used  extensively,  but  at  times  | 
HI  a  careless  and  indefinite  fashion.  Calcined  plaster  coin-, 
monly  means  a  burned  plaster  to  which  no  retarder  has  been  I 
added.  It  may  be  eitlier  plaster  of  Ptirw  or  cevieni  plaster^  I 
Stvcw  plaster  is  less  finely  groimd  than  plaster  of  Paris,  and  1 
usually  is  not  made  of  as  pure  a  quality  of  gypsum.  Wall  ' 
plasters  are  made  by  adding  not  only  a  retarder,  but  s 
kind  of  filler,  to  calcined  plaster.  Keene'a,  Martin's,  and 
Macks  cements  are  hard-finUh  plasters  variously  treated  with 
such  substances  as  alum,  borax,  borax  and  cream  of  tartar, 
potassium  carbonate,  and  potassium  or  sodium  sulphate. 

Chemistry  of  Gypsum  Burainit.— It  pure  crude  gj-psum  is  j 
heated  to  a  temiierature  of  more  than  212°  F.,  and  less  than 
4(H)''  F.,  a  certain  definite  portion  of  the  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion will  be  driven  ofT,  and  the  gj'psum  thus  partially  dehy- 
drated will  be  plaster  of  Paris.  Plaster  of  Paris  has  the  for- 
mula CaS0i4- iHiO,  which  equals  calcium  sulphate  (C'aSOO, 
93,8  per  cent.,  and  water  (HaO),  6.2  per  cent.  Dehydration  ' 
to  this  extent  can  be  accomplished  at  any  temperature 
between  212°  !•'.  and  400"  F.,  but  for  economy  of  fuel  and 
time  it  is  usually  carried  on  at  the  highest  allowable  tempera- 
ture; and  330°  to  395°  may  be  regarded  as  the  usual  limiting 
temperature  for  plaster  manufacture.  The  late  Prof.  Essig 
stated  that  "the  higliest-grade  dental  plaster  is  calcined 
at  about  2Gl°  F."  The  writer  has  been  unable  to  confirm 
tliis  statement,  for  the  manufacturers  refuse  to  give  this 
information,    saying   tliat   tlie   tcmjierature   used    is   tlieir   , 
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trade  secret.  Several  of  the  manufacturers  state  tliat  the!r 
dental  plasters  are  calcined  from  the  purest  selected  rock 
obtainable,  and  that  no  accelerator  nor  retarder  is  added. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  the  difference  in  the  various  dental 
plasters  upon  the  market  is  largely  physical  and  not  chemi- 
cal; and  are  dependent  upon:  (1)  degree  of  dehydration; 
(2)  degree  of  pulverization,  and  (3}  blending  plasters  of 
various  degree  of  dehydration  and  pulverization.  Almut 
400"  F.  is  a  critical  temperature,  for  if  gypsum  be  heated 
much  above  this  it  loses  all  of  its  water  of  crystallization, 
becoming  an  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime,  and  useless  as  a 
normal  plaster,  lender  certain  conditions,  however,  "dead- 
burned"  gjTJsum  gains  certain  properties,  and  forms  flooring 
and  haRl-finish  plasters.  Partially  dehydrated  g\-psum  has 
the  property  of  taking  up  the  lost  water  of  crystallization 
and  setting  or  recrystallizing.  If  the  gj'psum  is  pure  and 
unmixed  witli  retarder,  the  setting  of  the  plaster  will  be 
complete  in  a  few  moments,  while  dead-burned  plaster,  as 
such,  is  spoken  of  as  non-setting;  however,  it  does  set, 
but  requires  hours  for  the  initial  set  and  weeks  for  complete 
liydration . 

There  are  three  methods  of  calcining  gj'psum,  known  as 
the  kettle,  oven,  and  rotary -cylinder  processes.  So  far  as 
the  writer  has  been  able  to  learn,  the  kettle  process  only 
is  used  in  America  for  manufacturing  dental  plasters;  but 
tlie  rotarj-  cylinder  is  extensively  used  f{)r  building  plasters. 
It  is  reported  that  the  oven  and  kiln  are  in  vogue  in  Europe 
and  England.  The  rotary-cylinder  process  is  an  improved 
method  of  recent  years. 

Grinding  of  Gypsum  Products. — Grinding  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  manufacture  of  g,\-psuin  products.  In  the  kettle 
process  the  rock  is  first  ground  and  then  roasted,  while  in 
the  oven  and  the  rotary-cylinder  processes  the  rock  is 
broken  into  con^'enient-size  masses,  roasted,  and  then  ground. 
The  use  for  which  the  plaster  is  designed  will  determine  its 
fineness.  However,  it  is  a  factor  only,  as  the  finest  plasters 
to  be  obtained  are  much  slower  setting  than  some  coar.ser- 
ground  ones.  Eckels  states  that:  "A  dust  chamber  located 
above  the  rotary  calciner  catches  the  most  finely  ground 
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plaster,  which  is  marketed  for  dental  plaster  and  other 
special  purposes," 

The  Theory  for  the  Setting  of  Plaster.— M.  Lc  f'hateUer  has 
fonnii!;itt'd  a  new  theory,  Itasscil  ii|nin  the  phenomena  of  super- 
satiiratitiii  invest i;;;iteii  by  MiirtKiiac.  This  observer  has 
shown  that:  "Hydrated  calcium  sulphate  with  half  an 
equivalent  of  water,  which  remains  undecomposed  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  310°  F.,  dissolves  freely  when  shaken  up 
with  water,  but  that  after  a  short  interval  tlie  solution 
becomes  turbid.  This  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  <r>stal- 
line  precipitate  of  the  common  hydrate  with  two  equivalents 
of  water,  which  has  the  formula  of  gj-psum.  The  solution 
formed  in  the  first  case  is  five  times  as  concentrated  as  that 
made  from  the  less  completely  hydrated  sulphate.  It  would 
appear  from  this  that  the  most  important  agent  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  setting  process  is  the  relativelj' 
soluble  hydrate,  namely,  that  with  a  small  percentage  of 
water.  This  hydrate  is  at  once  dissolved,  and  then  gives 
ri.se  to  the  formation  of  tlie  other  hydrate,  with  the  full 
equivalent  of  water.  The  latter  compound  decreases  the 
solubility  of  the  mixture,  aiul  tlie  water  becomes  sujwr- 
saturated  with  tlie  CaSOi2ll20  h.^drate,  which  crystallizes 
out.  This  process  continues  so  long  as  there  remains  any 
of  the  soluble  hydrate  [2  (CaSOi)H;0|  to  fortify  the  solution. 

"The  set  of  plaster  is  thus  the  result  of  two  distinct  series 
of  operations,  which  take  place  simultaneously:  First,  the 
particles  of  calcimn  sulphate  in  the  act  of  hydration  are 
dissolved  in  the  water  used  to  gauge  tliem,  and  produce  a 
supersaturated  solution;  the  solution  thus  formed  deposits 
crystals  of  the  hjdrated  sulphate.  These  crystals  gradually 
increase  in  size,  and  form  a  compact  mass  in  tlie  same  way 
as  do  all  similar  crystals  deposited  slowly  from  a  saline 
solution,  and  this  process  is  continued  as  long  as  any  of  the 
more  anhydrous  sulphate  remains  available  to  become 
dissolved  and  to  keep  the  solution  supersaturated." 

Properties  of  Dental  Plaater.^Gj-jtsum  products,  to  be 
suitable  for  dental  purposes,  should  possess  certain  properties, 
and  a  special  brand  is  of  \'aluc  only  as  it  meets  the  require- 
ments.    It  shoulil  be  free  of  all  foreign  substances  (as  dirt 
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and  fibrous  matter),  sufficiently  grouiir!  to  form  a  smooth 
mix,  quick  setting,  generate  but  little  heat,  minimum  of 
change  of  form  while  crjstallizing,  ami  sufficiently  resisting 
to  an.v  stress  to  which  it  may  be  subjected. 

There  are  three  different  requirements  of  practice  that 
make  a  demand  for  as  many  classes  of  plaster:  (1)  for 
impressions  the  plaster  should  be  quick  setting,  expand  but 
little  (not  contract),  and  easily  broken;  (2)  for  casts  the 
plaster  should  be  as  little  changeable  while  crystallizing 
and  under  stress  as  possible;  and  (3)  for  Basking  and  luting 
a  medium  between  the  preceding  two  is  required.  However, 
the  first  class  of  plaster  may  well,  and  can,  lie  disjjensed 
with  by  adding  a  chemical  substance  to  a  well-chosen  third- 
class  plaster,  and  is  used  for  impressions. 

In  fact,  a  strictly  impression  plaster  is  a  dangerous  article 
in  the  laboratory,  as  it  is  unfit  for  casts  and  (tasking  and 
is  too  apt  to  be  impniperly  used.  The  addition  of  sodium 
chloride  or  potassium  sulphate  to  a  high-grade  suitable 
plaster  for  flasking  answers  well  for  impressions. 

i^ee  pages  66,  68,  69,  and  70  for  two  tabulations  designed 
to  illustrate  the  physical  and  working  properties  of,  as  it  is 
believed,  the  leading  brands  of  dental  plaster  used  in  America, 
England,  and  Europe: 

The  first  table  \\&h  to  do  with  the  amoimt  of  moisture 
absorbed  from  tlie  atmosphere  after  calcining  and  the 
percentage  of  tlie  degrees  of  fineness  of  the  product.  Fifty 
grams  of  plaster  is  dried  and  weigheil  to  ascertain  the  per- 
centage of  moisture  that  has  been  absorbed.  It  i-s  then 
placed  in  a  tier  of  sieves  and  racked  for  five  minutes,  when 
each  portion  is  weighed  and  expressed  in  percentage.  The 
plaster  is  permitted  to  stand  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
of  the  room,  when  it  is  again  weighed,  and  the  loss  represents 
the  amount  of  moisture  not  reabsorbed,  and  the  loss  of 
material  in  handling,  which  is  the  larger  part  of  the  loss. 
The  last  column  indicates  time  in  hom^.  The  first  line  of 
data  may  be  read :  French's  impression  plaster  (White's  is 
the  same),  dried  for  two  and  one-half  hours  at  a  temperature 
varying  from  220'*  to  240''  F.,  lost  S.7  per  cent,  (moisture), 
and  after  sieving  there  remained  5.68  per  cent,  of  plaster 
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upon  the  50-mesh,  21.80  on  the  100-mesh, 
mesh,  24.77  on  the  200-me3h,  and    1.11 


16.07  on  the  1  so- 
on the  bottom. 
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Twenty-four  lioiirs  later  there  was  a  loss  of  1.48  per  cent, 
of  the  original  50  grams  of  plaster. 
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The  second  table  reeords  experiments  in  setting,  con- 
traction and  expansion,  and  compression.  The  first  culumn 
indicates  the  brand  of  plaster,  the  ratio  of  water  to  plaster, 
and.  if  an  accelerator  is  added,  the  niimhtT  of  grains  (Troy) 
to  tile  ounce  (weiRht)  of  water.  The  second  and  third 
cohuiins  indicate  the  numlier  of  minutes  for  initial  and  hard 
set  respectively.  The  u]»per  figure  in  the  fourth  coUimn  is 
the  niunber  of  points  (O.IMXll  of  an  inch)  contraction  to  the 
lineal  inch,  and  the  lower  figure  the  number  of  minutea  in 
which  contraction  took  jjlace.  The  fifth  column  is  the  num- 
lier of  minutes  elapsing  between  placing  the  plaster  in  the 
instrument  and  the  beginning  of  expansion;  the  following 
three  columns,  the  number  of  points  of  expansion  to  the 
lineal  inch  in  fifteen,  thirty,  and  .sixty  minutes  respecti\'ely. 
In  the  next  column  the  upper  nimiber  indicates  the  ixnata 
of  expansion  attained  in  the  time  (hours)  expressed  in  the 
lower  number.  The  following  four  columns  give  the  amount 
of  compression  in  twenty  minutes,  tJiirty  minutes,  one  hour, 
and  twenty-four  hours  after  mixing,  upon  a  confined  mass 
of  plaster  approximately  nine-tenths  inch  thick.  The  upper 
figures  indicate  the  numlier  of  pounds  pressure  applied  to  a 
circular  surface  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  lower 
Ggures  the  percentage  of  compression.  In  the  remaining 
two  columns  tlie  figures  indicate  weight,  percentage  of 
compression  and  time.  The  setting  time  was  ascertained 
by  aid  of  the  Gilmore  nec<!les.  When  the  setting  plaster 
will  sustain,  without  indentation,  a  needle  weighing  J 
pound  uf)on  a  jjoint  ^V  inch  iliameter  it  is  said  to  have 
attained  initial  set;  and  when  it  will  sustain  the  needle  of 
1  pound  weight  upon  a  point  of  J^  inch  diameter  it  indicates 
hard  set.  The  instruments  for  measurements  of  contrac- 
tion, expansion,  and  compression  are  well  made  and  reason- 
ably accurate;  i^ertainly  the  resulting  figures  are  equitable 
for  comparisfm,  subject  to  the  personal  equation  of  the 
operator  only,  which  was  the  writer.  The  figures  under  the 
name  of  the  brand  of  plaster  indicate  the  ratio  of  water 
and  plaster  by  weight,  as  water  1  part  and  plaster  from  1| 
to  4  parts  as  indicated.  The  amount  of  accelerator  indi- 
cates the  number  of  grains  to  the  ounce  (Troy)  of  water. 
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The  method  of  mixing  consisted  of  placing  the  weighed 
water  (and  accelerator  when  used)  in  the  bowl  into  which 
the  entire  amount  of  plaster  to  be  used  for  the  mix  is  placed 
and  quickly  agitated  with  a  spatula  until  smtnithly  mixed; 
however,  avoiding  excessive  stirring.  The  impression  plasters 
are  treated  only  with  a  mix  of  1  of  water  to  I|  of  plaster, 
as  this  is  the  best "  consistency  for  impression  taking.  For 
all  other  uses  (than  impressions)  plaster  should  be  mixed 
thicker,  and  when  but  one  mix  of  a  brand  of  plaster  is  tested 
it  is  the  one  the  WTiter  believes  is  the  best  for  the  brand. 
In  studying  tills  chart  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
lower  the  contraction  and  expansion  the  better  for  all  uses; 
but  in  strength  (as  indicated  by  compression),  a  weak  plaster 
is  desired  for  impressions,  and  for  all  other  purposes  the 
stronger  the  plaster  the  more  desirable.  (Notice  that  the 
strength  of  the  plaster  decreases  with  the  increased  percentage 
of  compression.)  It  is  obvious,  from  this  chart,  that  the 
larger  the  ratio  of  plaster  to  water  the  quicker  setting  and 
greater  strength;  also,  unfortunately,  the  greater  expansion. 
Also,  that  the  addition  of  sodium  chloride  hastens  the  setting 
and  reduces  the  strength,  and  that  potassium  sulphate 
hastens  the  setting  and  reduces  the  expansion  and  strength. 

The  plasters  manufactured  by  the  S.  H.  French  &  Co.  are 
extensively  used  by  the  profession  in  America,  therefore 
careful  stmly  should  be  given  them.  The  impression  plaster 
without  an  accelerator  is  quick  setting  and  unnecessarily 
strong  for  impression,  but  too  weak  for  any  other  purpose. 
It  is  very  much  Improved  by  the  addition  of  accelerator, 
but  is  entirely  unfit  for  any  purpose  other  than  impressions. 
The  "Regular  Dental  Plaster"  with  an  accelerator  and 
mixed  thin  is  a  very  good  substitute  for  the  impression 
plaster.  However,  it  does  not  set  quite  so  quickly  and  is  a 
trifle  stronger  than  necessary;  nevertheless,  it  expands  less. 
The  slow-setting  plaster  is  a  delusion  and  has  nothing  to 
commend  it.  It  is  made  to  comply  with  certain  ideas  enter- 
tained by  the  profession  in  that  a  slow-setting  plaster  is 
stronger  and  better  for  casts.  It  is  true  it  is  stronger  than 
the  regular  dental  plaster,  but  because  of  its  slowness  of 
set  the  workman  is  liable  to  work  upon  it  before  it  has 
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attained  the  strength  the  regular  plaster  would  have; 
further,  it  contracts  and  expands  more  than  the  regular, 
and  cannot  compare  with  the  Spence  Piaster  Compounds 
for  casta. 

The  Spence  Plaster  Compound  changes  form  less  than 
any  of  the  pure  plasters  antl  attaius  its  maximum  strength 
in  one  hour;  howe\"er,  it  is  much  stronger  in  thirty  minutes 
than  a  pure  ])laster.  The  wTiter  commends  French's  Regular 
Dental  Plaster  for  all  pur()oses  except  casts,  and  without 
exception  Spence  Piaster  Compounds  for  easts.  However, 
by  consulting  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  very 
little  difference  between  French's  Regular  Plaster  and 
several  other  good  brands  for  general  purposes.  Hence, 
if  an  operator  is  obtaining  satisfactorj'  results  with  any 
good  brand  it  is  unnecessan,',  and  may  be  unwise,  to  change. 
For  casts  and  casts  only,  no  other  plaster  in  the  table  com- 
pares with  the  Spence  Plaster  Compound. 

Another  interesting  experiment  is  in  connection  with 
the  hydration  of  plaster.  Gj^psum  contains  20.9  per  cent. 
of  water  of  crystallization;  when  partially  dehydrateii  for 
dental  plaster  it  contains  0.2  per  cent,  of  water.  The  table 
shows  that  French's  Regular  Dental  Plaster  loses  approxi- 
mately 3.5  per  cent,  of  its  weight  (abnormal  moisture)  when 
subjected  to  a  "temperature"  not  exceeding  240°  F.,  thus 
showing  that  the  plaster  ready  for  the  dentist's  use  con- 
tains 9.7  i^er  cent,  of  water,  therefore  9.7  substracrted  from 
20.9  would  leave  11.2  per  cent.,  the  amount  necessary 
for  complete  hydration.  However,  if  the  quantity  of 
water  representing  the  11.2  per  cent,  is  placed  in  a  beaker 
and  the  requisite  amount  of  dental  plaster  is  added  to  it 
without  agitation  it  will  eventually  be  found  that  there  is  a 
small  portion  in  the  bottom  of  the  beaker  perfectly  crystal- 
lized, another  portion  j»artially  crystallized,  and  the  top 
portion  apparently  unaffected.  If  a  block  is  made  containing 
by  weight  one  ounce  of  water  and  two  ounces  of  French's 
Regular  Dental  Plaster  and  left  exposed  until  it  ceases  to 
lose  weight  (about  twenty-five  hours),  it  will  be  found  that 
t  approximately  22  per  cent,  of  its  entire 
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third  (33.33  per  cent.)  water  would  show  that  approximately 
11.3  per  cent,  had  combined  permanently  with  the  plaster. 

The  practical  points  to  be  derived  from  these  hydration 
experiments  are:  that  it  is  impossible  to  mix  dental  plaster 
without  an  excess  of  water,  that  the  larger  the  excess  of 
water  the  less  dense  and  weaker  the  plaster,  and  that  the 
smaller  the  excess  of  water  the  denser  and  stronger  the 
plaster.  Conclusion:  that  plaster  should  be  hydrated  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  op>eration. 

A  New  Impression  Plaster.^ — Xielsin. — A  compoimd  of 
plaster  of  Paris  and  starch.  The  advantage  claimed  for  this 
is  that  the  impression  may  be  removed  from  the  cast  by 
boiling  in  water.  This  phenomenon  is  explained  by  the 
well-known  property  of  starches,  that  is,  that  they  are 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  soluble  in  hot  water.  The 
material  is  used  the  same  as  ordinary  impression  plaster. 
The  subsequent  technic  is  the  same  as  for  plaster  except 
the  separation  of  the  cast  from  the  impression — which  is 
as  before  stated. 

IMPRESSION  TRATS. 

Definitioii. — A  dentist*s  tray  or  cup  used  for  holding  the 
impression  material  while  taking  an  impression  of  the 
mouth  or  teeth.  Tray  is  the  better  term  to  use,  as  it  conveys 
an  idea  of  a  utensil  having  flanges  and  a  capacity  to  hold 
and  carry,  while  cup  conveys  the  idea  of  symmetry  of  form 
with  a  base  on  which  to  stand,  and  holding  capacity.  Trays 
are  made  of  various  materials  and  sizes. 

Tray  Material. — The  materials  of  which  trays  are  made 
are  block  tin  or  alloyed  tin,  cast  and  pressed  aluminum, 
German  silver,  and  porcelain.  Each  material  has  its  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages,  hence  for  special  purposes  the  tray 
should  be  constructed  of  the  material  best  adapted.  While 
porcelain  is  the  most  cleanly  material,  it  is  not  practical 
because  its  form  cannot  be  changed,  and  it  is  easily  broken. 
Block  tin  (or  some  of  its  alloys)  is  most  commonly  used. 

»*'Byrite8"  is  an  imitation  of  "NieUin." 
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The  trays  made  of  this  material  may  be  readily  changed  in 
form,  by  cutting  and  bending,  which  is  an  essential  property. 

Tray  Nomenclature. — A  tray  has  a  Ixxly  and  a  handle. 
T!ie  body  consists  of  a  floor  and  flanges,  and  those  designed 
for  the  upper  jaws  have  a  vault  portion.  There  are  two  types 
of  floors — oval,  for  edentulous  jaws,  and^a(,  for  aecummodi3,t- 
ing  remaining  teetli.  The  flanges  are  called  outer  and  intter. 
The  outer  flange  has  two  portions,  the  anterior  or  labial, 
and  the  posterior  or  buccal.  The  dividing  line  is  the  prox- 
imity of  the  distal  surface  of  the  cuspid  tooth.  The  inner 
flange  is  also  called  the  lingual  flange.  The  surfaces  of  the 
tray  are  named  for  the  surfaces  they  appro.\imate,  as  maxil- 
lary, labial,  buccal,  and  Ungual.  (These  terms  are  used  also 
in  base-plate  nomencJature.)  The  term  palatal  surface  is 
used  indiscriminately,  meaning  either  the  maxiliarj'  or  Ungual 
surface.    The  term  is  confusing,  and  should  be  avoided. 

The  \'ault  portion  spans  the  space  described  by  the  curve 
of  the  lingual  flange  of  the  upper  tray. 

The  handle  is  an  extension  from  the  imion  of  the  floor 
and  the  anterior  flange.  The  handle  is  designed  to  be  used 
while  carrying  the  tray  into  the  mouth;  also  for  removing  the 
tray  and  impression  from  the  mouth.  Tlie  handle  should 
never  be  used  for  holding  the  tray  while  the  impression  is 
hardening,  as  it  acts  as  a  lever,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  a\'oid  enlarging  the  intaglio  of  the  impression. 

Traj  Forms. — The  form  of  the  tray  should  be  such  as  to 
apj»roxmiate  the  form  of  the  part  of  which  the  impression 
is  to  be  taken.  This  would  require  a  great  variety  of  trays, 
therefore  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  trays  constructed  of  a 
material  that  can  be  readily  adajited  to  the  individual  case. 
These  changes  are  made  by  cutting  away  the  undesired 
portion,  or  by  bending  in  or  out  the  portion  not  properly 
adjusted;  or  the  desired  form  may  be  obtained  by  adding 
some  plastic  adhesive  material,  such  as  wax  or  modelling 
compound.  This  added  material  should  not  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  impression,  but  as  a  part  of  the  tray  only 
as  the  surface  outline  of  the  built-up  tray  would  be  such  as 
a  specially  constructed  one  should  have.  In  fact,  some 
prosthetists  have  advocated  tJiking  a  crude  impression  and 
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makiDg  a  plaster  cast,  from  which  a  tray  is  constructed.' 
This  tray  would  have  the  advantages  o(  requiring  but  a 
small  amount  of  impression  material,  and  of  carrying  it 
accurately  into  place.  Such  meth^xls  require  too  much  time 
and  work,  and  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  really  diffi- 
cult cases.    The  metal  tray  should  approach  equally  all  the 


surfaces  to  be  impressed.  There  should  be  a  space  of  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  be  occupied  by  the  impression 
material.  This  will  give  sufficient  body  of  material  for 
strength,  atid  in  case  of  fracture  of  the  impression  the 
pieces  are  thick  enough  to  be  readjusted.    The  exception  to 

'  Dr.  Benii's  method.  Turner's  Amcrieao 
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the  one-eighth-inch  rule  is  where  compression  of  the  soft 
tissues  is  required.  In  such  cases  no  stock  tray  could  answer 
the  purpose;  but  a  simple  stock  tray  may  be  reinforced  so  as 
to  perfectly  meet  the  requirements.  It  is  wise  to  reject  all 
fanciful  and  complicated  trays,  depending  entirely  upon  the 
simplest  forms.    The  various  forms  of  stock  trays  are  made 
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in  several  sizes.  The  student  or  young  practitioner  should 
select  a  few  sizes  of  each  of  the  primary  forms,  and,  as 
necessity  requires,  extra  sizes,  special  forms  and  duplicates 
may  be  added  to  the  equipment.  The  several  manufacturers 
offer  similar  lines  of  trays,  and  each  may  have  some  special 
and  fanciful  forms,  but  these  should  not  interest  the  student. 
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For  the  purpose  of  illu.stration,  the  well-knowo  S.  S.  W. 
trays  have  been  selected.  These  are  made  of  the  best 
quality  of  Britannia  metal,  and  will  meet  all  ordinary 
ivquirements.  Fig.  17  shows  an  upper  tray  of  the  oval 
fl«H>r  type.  Tliere  are  eight  sizes  of  this  type,  numlH-Ted 
fmni  1  (largest)  to  8  (smallest).    For  the  first  outfit  sizes  2, 


4.  and  fi  will  suffice.  Fig,  IS  illustrates  the  lower  trays  of 
this  type.  There  are  seven  sizes,  of  which  1,  3,  and  7  are 
good  selections.  Fig.  19  represents  the  flat-floor  tjpe. 
There  are  five  sizes  for  the  upper  jaw,  numbered  from  12  to 
16.  Nos,  12  and  15  should  be  the  first  selected.  Fig.  20  ' 
shows  a  lower  tray  of  the  flat-floor  type.  The  largest  and 
smaUe.st  of  the  sizes,  14  and  10,  will  well  complete  the  initial 
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collection  of  trays.  While  the  prosthetist  can  adapt  the  ten 
trays  recommended  to  meet  ever^'  requirement  that  may 
be  present,  it  is  well  to  have  Komc  special  trays.  The  most 
desirable  of  these  are  show-n  in  Figs.  21,  22,  and  23,  Tiie 
first  two  are  designed  for  the  lower  jaw  only,  while  the  last 
one,  because  of  its  swivel  joint,  may  be  used  in  any  part  of 
the  mouth  for  any  small  impression. 

Notice. — The  following  classification  and  technic  for 
taking  plaster  impressions  has  in  no  way  been  changed 
from  the  former  editions  of  this  book  except  in  the  technic 
for  the  class  in  which  modelling  compound  was  recommended; 
and,  modelling  compound  for  impressions  has  been  placed 
in  8  section  by  itself. 

However,  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  this  cla-ssi- 
fication  and  technic  the  operator  must  comprehend  the 
modern  trend  of  thought,  and  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  impreitaitm  shall  he  taken;  also, 
that  the  -toft  tissiies  under  thi-  entire  periphery  of  the  impression 
■mvst  be  held  firmly  against  its  bone  foundation. 

The  peripheral  border  of  the  upper  impression  under  the 
lip  and  cheeks  may  be  high  or  low  according  to  the  operator's 
conception  for  esthetics,  pro\ided  it  is  sufficiently  high 
for  the  lip  and  cheeks  to  seal  it  against  ingress  of  air.  The 
iritnl  point  is  the  palatal  border.  There  mvst  be  compression 
of  yifldable  soft  tissue  of  at  least  one-f mirth-inch  width  extend- 
ing from  the  buccal  side  of  one  tuberosity  to  the  buccal  side 
of  the  other  tuberosity. 

ITie  peripheral  border  of  the  lower  impression  must  just 
include  the  ej-fernal  and  internal  oblique  ridges. 
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Normal. 
High  vault. 

'  Thin  and  tense  tissues, 
Medium  soft  tissues. 
Soft  and   flabby  tissues,  ropy 
secretions. 
Enlarged  raphe. 


Flat  vaults 
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Application. — We  will  suppose  we  have  an  edentulous 
patient  in  the  chair.  The  patient's  comfort  having  beea 
looked  after  by  adjusting  the  chair,  placing  suitable  pro- 
tection for  the  clothing,  and  with  a  glass  of  water  upon 
the  bracket  table;  the  examination  of  the  mouth  having 
been  made  as  described  in  Chapter  I,  the  case  being  a 
"normal"  one  in  every  respect,  will  indicate  that  plaster 
impressions  are  required.  The  case  being  of  average  size 
will  require  the  oval-floor  tray  No.  4.  The  tray  should  be 
tried  in  the  mouth  to  ascertain  if  any  alteration  is  required. 
As  the  aperture  of  the  mouth  is  less  than  the  width  of  the 
palatal  end  of  the  tray,  it  will  require  suitable  manipulation 
for  its  insertion.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  operator 
standing  erect,  at  the  right  and  a  little  back  of  the  patient; 
the  patient's  chin  should  be  about  on  a  level  with  the  elbow 
when  the  chair  and  patient's  head  are  each  slightly  tilted 
backward.  The  patient  is  instructed  to  open  the  mouth 
moderately  wide,  when  the  tip  of  the  index  finger  of  the  left 
hand  is  placed  in  the  left  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  tray  is 
grasped  by  its  handle  between  the  thumb  and  first  two 
fingers  of  the  right  hand.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  right 
buccal  fiange  of  the  tray  is  placed  in  the  right  angle  of  the 
mouth,  and  while  distending  the  lips  the  tray  is  swung  into 
the  oral  ca\-ity.  The  palatal  border  of  the  tray  is  carried 
upward  over  the  tuberosities;  at  the  same  time  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  tray  should  be  depressed  sufficiently  to  permit 
a  view  of  the  relation  of  the  palatal  border  of  the  tray  with 
the  tuberosities  and  vault. 

Adjusting  the  Tray.^ — Should  the  fiauges  be  too  close  to  the 
tuberosities,  they  may  lie  bent  outward  by  grasping  the  body 
of  the  tray  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  use  of  a  pair  of  4-  or 
5-ineh  smooth-nosed  pliers  in  the  right  hand.  By  the  same 
means  the  flanges  may  be  brought  nearer  to  the  tuberosities. 
Should  the  vault  portion  impinge,  it  may  be  depressed  by 
striking  a  few  times  with  a  horn  mallet.  (See  Metal  Plate- 
work  Implements,  Chapter  XL) 

Fig.  24  exhibits  a  tray  with  an  extreme  amount  of  bending 
of  the  flanges  outward,  and  the  vault  jHirtion  slightly  de- 
pressed.    In  very  flat  mouths  the  base-plaTie  may  be  ^'ery 
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broad,  when  it  would  be  desirable  to  Have  the  flanges  bent 
outward  rather  than  cut  away. 

The  anterior  flange  should  next  be  inspected.  Should  the 
tray  impinge  upon  Uie  fnenum  labij,  relief  should  be  aff'ftrded 
by  deepening  die  notch  in  tlie  tray  by  use  of  a  half-mund 
file,  such  as  is  used  in  vulcanite  work.  The  flange  at  either 
side  nf  the  median  notch  may  require  adjusting,  and  often 
should  be  cut  awa>'.    This  flange  should  not  obstruct  free 


L 


manipulation  of  the  impression  material.  It  would  l)e 
advantageous  if  this  portion  of  all  prosthetic  traj's  were 
largely  cut  away.  The  student  should  keep  this  axiom  in 
mind,  that  it  is  better  to  have  the  flanges  cut  away  too  much 
ratlier  than  not  enough,  for  they  may  be  ea-sily  reinforced. 

Reinforcing  the  Tray.— This  may  be  done  with  either  wax 
or  modelling  compound.  The  WTiter  much  prefers  pure 
yellow  beeswax.     This  is  done  by  softening  a  strip  of  wax 
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by  the  dry-heat  method  and  making;  it  into  a  roll  a  little 
larger  than  the  shaft  of  a  lead-pencil.  The  palatal  border  of 
the  tray  is  slightly  warmed  in  the  flame  and  the  roll  of  soft 
wax  is  formed  upon  the  maxillary  surface,  permitting  the 
ends  of  the  wax  roll  to  extend  around  the  tuberosities. 
This  is  placed  in  the  ni^mth  nm!  funvd  firiiil>'  to  i>lace.  The 
tray  is  tlien  rciiinMil  fr llir  inninli.  ilir  >.^;lx  iiiatle  cold, 


and  anj-  excess  removed  with  a  hot  wax  spatula  or  knife.  As 
has  been  stated,  this  reinforcement  of  wax  is  in  no  sense  a 
part  of  the  impression;  it  should  be  considered  only  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  traj\  This  peripheral  reinforcement 
serves  a  double  purpose:  first,  it  acts  as  a  tlam  to  prevent  the 
soft  plaster  ejftending  too  far  backward,  and  second,  it  acts 
,  compress  to  prevent  the  contraction  of  the  palate  muscles 


I 
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drawing  down  or  depressing  the  paliLtal  portion  of  the 
impression.  Inattention  to  thi;^  portion  of  the  impression 
often  causes  failure  in  the  retention  of  the  denture.  Fig.  2.5 
illustrates  the  tray  with  wax  reinforcement  of  the  palatal 
border.  The  reinforcement  may  extend  forward  upon  the 
buccal  flanges  to  include  the  malar  processes,  but  it  should 
not  extend  so  far  forward  as  to  include  the  buccal  frena. 
However,  if  the  reinforcement  extends  f>ver  the  malar 
process  it  should  be  properly  adjusted.  This  is  done  as 
follows:  When  the  tray  witli  the  peripheral  roll  has  been 
forced  into  place,  the  tray  is  supported  by  firm  pressure  of 
the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  placed  upon  tlie  centre  of 
the  lingual  surface  of  tlie  vault  of  the  tray;  when  tlie  right 
cheek  Ls  grasped  and  drami  downward  by  the  Index  finger  and 
thumb  of  the  right  hand,  the  cheek  is  released  and  instantly 
pressure  is  made  with  the  fingers  upon  the  cheek  over  the  wax. 
ITie  left  index  finger  is  replaced  with  the  right  one.  when  the 
left  cheek  is  manipulated  in  like  manner.  This  illustration 
shows  also  the  frenat  notch  sufficiently  cut  away  to  prevent 
impingement,  and  the  labial  flange  properly  adjusted.  The 
tray  is  now  prepared  for  the  case  in  hand,  and  could  not  be 
improved  upon  even  if  a  new  metal  tray  were  to  he  made  for 
this  individual  ca.sc. 

Changing;  the  Position  of  the  Fatient.^ — The  tray  being 
properly  prepared  for  the  impression,  it  is  well  to  change  the 
position  of  tlie  patient  to  an  upright  position  with  the  head 
slightly  inclined  forward.  This  is  simply  a  precaution  to 
prevent  any  plaster  falling  into  the  throat.  However,  an 
experienced  operator  may  keep  the  patient  in  the  first 
position  for  his  own  convenience,  and  be  justified  in  so  doing 
because  of  his  expertness;  but  not  so  with  the  inexperienced 
operator, 

IffizuiK  the  Plaetor. — One  fluidounce  of  water,  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  or  a  little  warmer,  is  placed  in  a  rubber 
bowl  (Fig.  26)  and  four  or  five  grains  of  salt  (XaCl)  dissolved 
in  it.  A  measure  holding  2  fluidounces  should  be  fillefl  with 
regular  dental  plaster  (French's),  but  not  packed;  tliis 
plaster  shoidd  be  shaken  or  sifted  into  the  salted  water  and 
gently  agitated  with  the  plaster  spatula  (Fig.  27)  until  it  is 
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smoothly  mixed.  The  nhject  deaired  is  to  get  the  plaster  | 
cement  smoothly  mixed,  free  from  confined  air,  and  in  the  J 
moutli  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  time  required  should  I 
be  but  a  few  seconds.  If  a  special  impression  plaster  is  used  { 
in  place  of  P'rench's  regular  dental  plaster,  the  salt  will  \ 
probably  not  need  to  be  added,  as  possibly  the  manufacturer  1 
has  added  an  accelerator.  Some  operators  prefer  the  use  of  [ 
potassium  sulphate  (KjSO,)  in  place  of  common  table  salt  I 
(NaCI),  but  citlier  serves  an  excellent  purpose,  the  XaCl  J 
having  the  more  agreeable  flavor. 

FiUing  the  Tray. — Tlie  mixetl  plaster  should  I)e  transferred  J 
from  the  bowl  to  the  prepared  tray  as  expeditiously  as  1 
possible.       The  plaster  should  cover  the  entire  maxillary  1 


surface  of  the  tra.\';  it  should  be  flush  with  the  palatal  rem- 
forcement  and   piled   up  somewhat   at  the  anterior  vau]t  j 
portion. 

Insertine  and  Placing  the  Filled  Tray.— The  filled  tray  should  ^ 
[  be  instantly  inserted  into  the  oral  cavity,  using  the  techni 
previously  deacril>ed  in  this  chapter.  While  the  thumb  and 
index  finger  support  the  tra>',  the  second  finger  should  be 
carried  backward  against  the  vault  of  the  tra,\'.  This  will 
favor  carrying  the  palatal  border  of  the  tray  firmly  into 
place.  While  placing  the  palatal  border  of  the  tra,\'  the  index 
finger  of  the  left  hand  is  slipped  forward  under  the  lip,  which 
is  grasped  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  am!  the  lip  dis- 
tended.   As  the  palatal  border  of  the  tray  is  held  secnreb 
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position,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tray  is  carrieii  into  place 
by  a  swinging  upward  mctvement  of  the  hand.     Instantly  tJie 
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the  fingef'^H 
vard,  thus  ^| 


median  portion  of  the  lip,  which  is  in  the  grasp  of  the 
and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  should  be  dranm  downiward, 
setting  the  freniim  labii  in  tlie  soft  piaster.  The 
then  slipped  backward  to  the  left  angle  of  the  mouth,  which 
is  grasped  and  drawn  downward,  marking  and  placing  the 
buccal  frenum.  Either  the  first  or  second  or  both  of  these 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  placed  against  the  vault  of  the 
tray,  thus  releasing  the  right  hand.  The  right  angle  of  the 
mouth  is  now  drawn  downward,  thus  placing  the  right' 
buccal  frenum.  While  firm  pressure  is  maintained  upon  the! 
vault  of  the  tray,  the  cheeks  and  lips  are  firmly  pressed  agaii 
the  soft  plaster  ufUk  the  thvvib  and  fingers  of  the  right  hand. 
By  this  means  the  soft  tissues  of  the  buccal  and  labial 
walls  of  tile  maxilla  are  compressed.  No  effort  need  be 
made  to  compress  the  plaster  over  the  malar  processes,  as  the 
wax  reinforcement  will  provide  for  this.  Furthermore,  if 
there  is  any  portion  of  the  periphery  of  the  plate  whicli  should 
not  press  firmly,  it  is  that  over  the  malar  processes.  The 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  may  now  relieve  tlie  left  hand,  which 
is  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  patient's  head.  By  pressing! 
with  both  hands,  not  hard  but  firmly,  the  setting  plaster  ia^ 
held  more  steadily  in  place.  If  the  operator  removes  a  little 
of  the  excess  plaster  upon  a  finger  of  the  left  hand  as  be 
removes  it  from  the  mouth  the  last  time,  he  will  have  a  guide 
as  to  the  hardening  of  the  plaster.  It  should  be  left  in  the 
mouth  (probably  two  or  three  minutes)  until  it  will  break 
with  a  (rlean  fracture,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  removed. 

Removing  the  Impression. — When  the  plaster  breaks  with 
a  clean  fracture  and  does  not  crush,  the  impression  should 
be  removed  by  grasping  the  handle  of  the  tray  with  the  thumb 
and  fingers  of  tJie  right  hand,  while  the  left  cheek  is  elevated 
from  within  with  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand.  Pressure 
is  made  upon  the  handle  in  such  a  manner  as  to  depress  the 
palatal  br^rder  of  the  impression.  If  tlie  impression  does 
not  loosen  after  a  reasonable  amount  of  force  has  been 
applied  in  this  manner,  a  slight  rocking  movement  of  the 
handle  up  and  down  may  aid.  If  the  operator  has  left  the 
impression  too  long  in  the  mouth  it  may  be  necessary  to 
throw  a  jet  of  water,   with  a  water  syringe,  around  the 
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peripherj'  of  the  impression.  This  is  done  by  tilting  tlie 
head  slightly  backward  and  lifting  the  lip  and  cheek  upon 
one  side,  when  the  crevice  between  the  impression  and  the 
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lift«i  soft  tissues  is  filled  with  water.  The  other  side  of  the 
tnouth  is  treate<l  in  the  same  manner,  when  the  handle  should 
again  be  manipulated.  If  the  impression  is  removed  at  the 
proper  time  there  will  be  only  moderate  adhesion.  Strong 
adheHJun  of  a  plaster  impression  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  a 
good  one,  but  it  is  a  positive  evidence  that  the  plaster  has 
l»een  left  so  long  in  the  moutli  that  it  has  absorbed  all  the 


moisture  from  tlic  surface  of  the  inuc()us  membrane,  thus 
creating  a  powerful  vacuum  suction,  which  upon  being 
broken  may  tear  the  mucous  membrane.  Witli  attention 
given  to  tlie  wiirk  in  hand  there  should  be  no  excuse  for 
such  an  accident. 

Fig.  '2H  shows  the  maxillary  surface  of  a  plaster  impression. 
Notice  the  peripheral  outline.  Fig.  29  shows  the  palatal 
bonier  of  tlie  impression.     Notice  the  clean  cut-off  of  the 
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plaster  by  the  wax  reinforcement.  Fig.  30  is  another 
plaster  impression  in  which  the  palatal  border  reinforcement 
wax  has  entirely-  excluded  the  plaster  in  places,  as  can  l)e 
seen  by  the  difference  in  color.  This  illistration  shows 
also  the  excess  plaster  pressed  forward  upon  the  handle  of 
the  tray.  The  edge  of  die  anterior  flange  of  the  tray  can  be 
seen  much  below  the  periphery'  of  the  impression,  and  yet 


tliere  is  much  tliickness  to  the  labial  wall  of  plaster.  This 
is  because  the  low  labial  wall  of  the  tray  was  reinforced  with 
wax,  which  witli  the  soft  plaster  was  forced  against  the  labial 
wall  of  the  maxilla  b_\-  the  external  pressure  u)K»n  the  lip. 
In  contrast  with  this,  Fig.  28  shows  a  thin  labial  wall  of 
plaster,  because  a  higher  anterior  flange  was  uscl  with  no 
wax  reinforcement.     Fig.  31  shows  a  tray  with  palatal  and 
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labial  wax  reinforcements  ready  to  receive  tlie  freshly  mixed. I 
plaster. 

The  method  detailed  will  suffice  for  a  verj'  large  percentage  I 
of  cases  requiring  a  full  upper  artificial  denture;  but  tlierel 
are  some  cases  that  will  require  special  manipulation  in  order  I 
to  produce  the  best  results.  These  may  be  cla.ssified  as:  I 
(1)  high  vaults,  (2)  flat  vaults,  and  (.3)  enlai^;ed  raphf. 


High  V»nltB. — The  high  vault  may  he  oval,  square,  or  aa  1 
inverted  V-shape.  In  either  case  tlie  wax  reinforcement  i 
should  not  only  be  placed  along  tlie  palatal  border,  but  it  I 
should  be  carried  forward  to  fill  the  entire  vault.  After  j 
the  wax  has  cooled,  the  surface  of  the  anterior  portion  to  I 
the  thickness  of  ^  of  an  inch  should  l>e  removed  with  a  J 
warmed  wax  knife.    The  palatal  border  should  be  left  undia-  ' 
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turbed  to  the  width  of  J  to  f  of  rq  inch.  The  object  of  the 
reinforced  vault  portion  is  to  insure  the  plasttr  being  carried 
fully  to  place,  and  the  use  of  lesa  plaster.  Fig.  32  shows  a 
tray  prepared  for  an  inverted  V-vault.  A  high  vault  will 
always  require  a  high  labial  flange  to  the  tray.  It  is  better 
to  use  a  tray  with  a  narrow  labial  flange,  and  then  build  the 
required  flange  of  wax,  thus  providing  tor  the  compression  of 
the  soft  tissues  over  the  labial  wall  of  the  maxilla.  The  illus- 
tration show's  the  low  metal  flange  upon  the  right  side  and 
the  wax  restoration  upon  the  left. 


Flat  Vaults.^These  cases  will  present  one  of  three  condi- 
tions of  the  soft  tissues:  (1)  thin  and  tense,  (2)  medium  soft, 
or  (3)  soft  and  ffabby.  Fig.  33  is  a  cast  of  the  second  class. 
The  impression  from  which  this  cast  was  made  was  taken 
in  the  tray  showTi  in  Fig.  24,  Ob\'iously  a  case  of  this  kind 
would  require  that  the  flanges  of  the  tra>-  should  he  cut  away 
or  that  thej'  should  be  bent  well  over,  as  shown.  The  latter 
is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  provides  the  desired  large  base-plane. 
(This  feature  will  be  further  considered  under  the  subject 
Retention  of  Artificial  Dentures.)  In  both  the  first  and 
second  classes  the  impression  is  taken  in  the  usual  manner. 
It  is  in  these  flat  cases  that  the  student  is  tempted  to  omit 
the  palatal  border  wax  reinforcement,  but  he  should  remem- 
ber that  the  rule  is  universal,  and  has  no  exceptions,  that  to 
omit  this  reinforcement  in  any  case  is  to  invite  failure; 
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however,  failure  may  not  come  at  the  bidding.  The  thirrl 
class  of  flat  vaults,  requires  special  consideration  and  treat- 
ment. 

Difficalt  Flat  Vaults. — The  flat  vault  per  ne  is  not  neces- 
sarily difficult  to  cope  with,  for  under  favurable  conditions 
it  provides  the  strongest  retention.  However,  there  are 
such  a  considerable  number  of  vexatious  cases  associated 
with  flat  vaults  that  they  have  become  the  bete  noir  of  the 
dental  profession.       This  is  a  very  unjust  condemnation. 


because  there  are  other  vault  forms  that  present  much 
greater  difficulties.  The  trouble  is  that  the  dentist  fails  to 
recognize  the  conditions,  therefore  fails  to  meet  the  require- 
ments. In  the  three  classes  named  of  conditions  of  the  soft 
tissues,  tlie  first  class  (hard  and  tense)  presents  only  the 
usual  difficulties  of  impression  taking:  yet  the  retention  in 
this  class  is  poor.  This  will  be  c<tnsidered  in  the  chapter 
on  Retention,  The  second  class  (metliiim  soft  tissues), 
provided  the  fluids  are  normal,  is  one  uf  tlie  most  favorable 
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cases  the  dentist  can  have.  The  tliird  class  {soft  and  flabby) 
is  troublesome  and  requires  stud.\',  and  suitably  taken 
impressions. 

Before  entering  upon  tlie  technic  of  taking  impressions 
for  this  class,  it  is  necessarj'  to  refer  to  another  factor  some- 
times associated  with  flat  vaults,  A  thick,  ropy  secretion  is 
always  a  menace  to  the  retention  of  artilicial  dentures.  This 
factor  is  mentioned  at  this  time  Iteeause  one  method  of 
impression  taking  is  especially  designed  to  offset  the  ^■isciIl 
secretions.  In  this  third  class  the  flabby  tissue  may  be 
evenly  distributed  over  the  entire  surface  to  be  covered  with 
the  base-plate,  or  it  may  be  interspersed  with  hard  tissue. 
Each  condition  will  re<|uire  a  suitable  impression. 

Technic  (or  Flabby  GHm. — When  the  soft  tissues  are 
thick  ami  e\-enl\-  laid  over  the  surface  to  be  covered  with  the 
base-plate,  a  suitable-size,  flat,  oval-floor  tray  is  selected,  a 
roil  of  soft  wax,  the  size  of  a  lead-pencil,  is  placed  upon  the 
maxillary  surface  at  the  periphery  of  the  tray,  carried  into 
the  mouth,  and  placed  firmly  into  place.  While  holding 
the  tray  firmlj'  with  a  finger  or  two  upon  the  centre  of  the 
vault  of  tlie  tray,  the  lip  and  cheeks  are  drawn  downward  and 
then  externally  pressed  inward.  The  traj'  is  then  removed 
from  the  mouth,  and  the  wax  cooled.  The  space  formed  bj' 
the  peripheral  wax  is  filled  with  a  soft  mis  of  plaster.  The 
technic  of  inserting  the  tray  into  the  oral  cavity  and 
Rfljusting  it  is  tlie  same  as  previously  described.  The  object 
sought  is  to  have  the  soft  tbsues  evenly  compressed  through- 
out the  entire  periphery  of  the  base-plate  and  no  compres- 
sion over  the  inclosed  ])ortion.  Fig.  34  shows  a  flat  tray  with 
peripheral  wax. 

Technic  lor  Interspersed  Hard  and  Soft  Tissues. — As  an 
axiom,  it  may  be  statctl  that  increased  pressure  should  not 
be  placed  upon  either  hard  or  soft  tissue  in  the  vault  of  the 
mouth  except  upon  the  palatal  border;  or,  con\ersely  stated, 
increased  pressure  should  be  made  upon  the  palatal  border, 
the  alveolar  ridge,  and  external  to  the  alveolar  ridge.  The 
most  common  occurrence  of  the  condition  under  consideration 
is  a  spongy  vault  witli  the  alveolar  ridge  moderately  hard 
upon  either  side  as  far  forward  as  the  location  of  tlie  cuspids, 
and  a  flabby  condition  from  cuspid  to  cuspid  location. 


J,  35  is  a  tray  reinforced  for  such  a  case.  The  p 
border  wax  should  extend  forward  to  rest  upon  the  malar 
process,  only  when  it  is  covered  with  an  excessive  amount 
of  soft  tissue.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  tray  should  have 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  wax  to  cover  all  of  the  flabby  gum 
tissue.  The  metal  flange  should  he  cut  low  and  replaced 
with  a  thin  piece  of  yellow  wax.  As  in  all  cases,  the  soft  wax 
is  adjusted  to  tlie  mouth.  The  tray  is  filled  (avoid  much 
excess)  with  a  moderately  thin  plaster,  inserted,  and  adjustec^v 


as  previously  described.  Notice!  Hard — not  firm,  but  hai 
continued^ — pressure  Is  made  upon  the  centre  of  the  v 
the  tray.  The  lip  and  cheeks  are  dramn  domnward  and 
covipressed  ejteriially  as  in  other  cases.  The  pressure  upon 
the  tray  is  continued  until  the  plaster  has  set.  By  this 
means  a  firm  foundation  will  be  establisheti  for  the  artificial 
denture. 

liarely  will  the  buccal  portion  of  tlie  gum  tissue  be  exces- 
sively flabby,  but  when  it  is  the  denture  must  have  a  l>earing 
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beyond  the  soft  flabby  tissue  if  possible;  and  the  buecal 
flange  of  the  base-plate  must  extend  as  far  oiitwanl  as  the 
free  action  of  the  buccinator  muscle  will  permit.  The  object 
sought  is  to  have  the  force  of  mastication  distributed  over 
as  broad  a  surface  as  possible,  and  thus  prevent  undue 
pressure  ui»n  the  pal&tul  processes  of  the  nia.\illa. 

So  far  there  has  been  discussed  but  one  method,  with  its 
modifications,  for  taking  fuli  upper  impressions.  Plaster  of 
Paris  with  a  suitably  prepared  tray  is  the  best  material  the 
dental  profession  of  today  possesses  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  all  cases.  The  one  serious  objection  to  plaster  of  Paris  is 
that  there  is  no  practical  test  for  the  perfection  of  the  impres- 
sion. Dependence  must  be  placed  upon  knowledge  and  skill; 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  case  and  skill  in  apply- 
ing the  knowledge.  Should  a  plaster  impression  be  replaced 
in  tlie  mouth,  strong  adhesion  may  l>e  induced  by  its  capacity 
to  absorb  the  moisture  upon  the  mucous  membrane;  but  this 
will  take  place  equally  as  well  or  better  with  a  poorly  adapted 
impression.  An  inspection  of  the  impression  may  show  a 
perfect  impruit  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  it  does  not 
differentiate  between  proper  compression  and  improper 
distortion  of  the  soft  tissues.  So  knowledge  and  applied 
knowledge  (skill)  must  be  arbiters  of  the  perfection  of  the 
impression.  The  artificial  denture  made  from  an  impression 
may  be  positive  evidence  that  the  impression  was  perfect,  but 
it  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  not  good. 

Mention  has  l)een  made  of  ropy  or  viscid  secretions  as  an 
adverse  factor  associated  with  flat  and  more  or  less  fiabhy 
vaults.  The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  these  conditions 
may  be  best  met  by  the  use  of  modelling  compound.  Also, 
he  believes  that  no  first  impression  should  be  taken  with 
this  material,  because  the  line  of  demarcation  where  plaster 
(«ases  to  be  the  best  material  and  modelling  compound 
demanded  is  so  obscure  that  preference  should  always  he 
given  plaster  of  Paris.  Modelling  compound  is  far  more 
difficult  to  handle  (properly)  than  plaster  of  Paris.  The  latter 
material  is  more  scientific  and  requires  less  skill  than  tlie 
former,  especially  if  the  ca.se  is  a  difficult  one.  This  last 
statement  is  contrary  to  the  generally  accepted  opinion,  but 
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nevertheless  it  is  true.     The  reasons  for  these  statement^ 
will  develop  as  the  methods  for  the  use  of  the  compoui 

are  described. 


IMPRESSIONS  FOR  ENLARGED  RAPHE. 

Technic. — The  impression  for  this  elass  is  the  same  i 
for  the  normal  class,  except  in  the  palatal  reinforcement 
wax. 

The  object  sought  with  these  enlarged  raph^  is  to  have 
contact  without  pressure.  The  palatal  reinforcement  wax  is 
adjusted  as  in  all  cases,  when  a  layer  of  tlie  wax  covering 
the  hard  raph^  is  removed  to  tlie  extent  of  ^w  of  an  inch  in 
thickness;  and  the  impression  aw rf  rffw/wre  must  extend  back- 
ward beyond  the  hard  area,  at  least  i  inch,  and  better,  if 
there  is  \  inch  for  ttearing  surface.  If  there  is  much  thick- 
ness of  soft  tissue  upon  each  side  of  the  hard  raph€,  a  little 
additional  soft  wax  maj'  be  placed  o\'er  the  cold  reinforcement 
wax  covering  the  soft  tissue  of  the  vault,  and  readjusted  to  the 
mouth  with  moderatelj'  firm  pressure.  Should  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  raphe  touch  the  traj-,  it  must  be  relieved  by 
depre3.sing  the  tray  (use  horn  or  wootlen  mallet).  The  tray 
is  filled  with  soft  plaster  and  placed  in  the  mouth  and  pressure 
applied  back  of  the  middle  of  the  vault  of  the  tray.  This 
will  compress  the  soft  tissue  upon  each  side  of  the  hard 
raphe.  As  a  space  has  been  made  In  the  wax  covering  of 
the  hart!  raphfi,  some  of  the  soft  plaster  will  be  forced  back- 
ward. This  objectionable  feature  may  be  controlled  by 
having  the  patient's  head  iticlined  forwiirtl. 

FULL  LOWER  IMPRESSIONS. 

/  Broad. 


[  High  ridge; 


Flat  ritiges 


{ Thin. 
Broad  buccal  and  lingual 

Hanges. 
Narrow     buccal     and     broi 

lingual  flanges. 
Narrow     lingual     and     broi 

buccal  Hanges. 
Both  flanges  narrow. 
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Technic. — In  all  lower  impressions  the  oontrolling  factor 
for  the  width  of  the  flanges  of  the  tray  will  be  the  insertion 
of  the  mylohyoid  and  the  frenum  linguse  on  the  lingual  and 
the  buccinator  and  labial  muscles  on  the  outer  flange.  A 
rule  may  be  established  that  in  no  case  shall  the  flange 
impinge  upon  a  muscle. 

High  Ridge. — The  only  difference  required  for  an  impres- 
sion for  a  broad  or  thin  high  ridge  is  in  the  wax  reinforce- 
ment. Witli  a  broad  ridge  the  reinforcement  is  upon  the 
lingual  flange  only,  while  for  a  thin  ridge  both  flanges  should 
be  reinforced.  Fig.  36  illustrates  a  tray  reinforced  for  a 
broad  ridge,  and  Fig.  37  is  prepared  for  a  thin  ridge. 

Broad  Ridge. — The  operator  should  assume  same  position 
in  respect  to  patient  as  mentioned  in  technic  for  upper 
impressions.  After  the  flanges  of  the  tray  have  been  adjusted 
for  a  broad  high  ridge,  a  roll  of  soft  wax,  about  the  size  of 
a  lead-pencil,  is  placed  upon  the  warmed  mandibular  surface 
of  the  lingual  flange,  and  inserted  in  the  mouth  in  the  same 
manner  as  described  on  page  80,  except  that  the  floor  of  the 
tray  is  upward.  As  the  wax  is  pressed  against  the  lingual 
wall  of  the  process  the  patient  is  requested  to  raise  the  tongue 
momentarily  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  tray  is  removed, 
wax  chilled,  and  excess  cut  away.  It  is  then  filled  with 
soft  mixed  plaster  and  quickly  adjusted  in  the  mouth,  by 
first  adjusting  the  left  side,  and  then  the  right  side.  As  the 
left  side  of  the  tray  is  settled  iuto  position  the  finger  used  to 
distend  the  left  angle  of  the  mouth  is  carried  backward,  and 
with  the  thumb  grasps  the  cheek,  drawing  it  downward 
and  outward,  thus  preventing  a  portion  of  soft  tissue  being 
entrapped  under  the  buccal  flange  of  the  tray.  The  finger  is 
then  moved  forward  to  the  buccal  frenum,  which  is  distended, 
and  then  tbe  labial  frenum  is  drawn  into  place.  The  finger 
13  removed  and  the  left  thumb  insertetl  across  the  mouth  as 
far  backward  as  the  angle  of  the  mouth  will  permit.  The 
fingers  will  be  under  the  mamlible,  and  the  thumb  resting 
upon  both  arms  of  the  tray.  As  the  right  side  of  the  tray 
ia  being  forced  into  position,  the  right  index  finger  having 
been  carried  into  the  mouth,  the  right  cheek  is  grasped  and 
drawn  out  of  the  way  of  the  buccal  flange.     Pressure  is  then 
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made  over  the  bonier  of  the  bueoal  and  labial  flanges  with 
the  fingers  of  the  right  hand.  The  thumb  of  the  left  hand 
is  tlien  placeil  upon  the  left  side  of  the  tray  a  little  back 
of  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  while  the  right  thumb  is  plaeed 
in  a  like  position  upon  the  riglit  arm  of  the  tray.  As  the 
fingers  of  both  hands  are  pressing  finnlj'  against  the  under 
margin  of  the  mandible  the  tray  is  held  as  in  a  vise.  The 
patient  is  requested  to  raise  the  tongue  firmly  against  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  after  which  it  may  rest  easily  on  the  floor 
of  the  mouth.  The  tray  should  be  held  firmly  until  the 
plaster  is  set,  when  it  is  removed  hy  grasping  the  handle 
ttith  the  right  hand  and  distending  the  left  cheek  and  lip 
wth  the  index  finger  of,the  left  hand. 

It  is  necessary  to  get  tlie  tray  and  tissues  adjusted  before 
crj'stallization  of  the  plaster  has  much  progressed;  therefore 
it  is  desirable  to  ha\'e  a  definite  system,  so  that  no  time 
may  be  lost.  Every  movement  should  be  positive,  but  gently 
executed. 

Thin  Bidse. — The  flanges  of  the  tray  having  been  afljusted, 
a  roll  of  soft  wax  is  placed  upon  each  flange  and  pressed  into 
position.  The  wax  cooled  and  trimmed  is  sliown  in  Fig. 
37.  The  ohjc<.'t  sought  in  this  impression  is  to  have  even 
compression  upon  the  periphery'  of  the  base-plate  while 
there  is  but  slight  pressure  upon  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  This 
should  relieve  one  source  of  pain  in  artificial  dentures;  that 
is.  undue  pressure  upon  the  mucous  tissue  drawn  over  a 
sharp  crest  of  hone.  If  tlie  tliin  ridge  of  gum  has  become 
pendulous,  fritni  excessive  resorption  of  the  process,  it  is 
well  also  to  have  it  relieved  of  pressure.  The  plaster  should 
not  be  mLxed  stiff  enough  to  make  pressure  in  any  impression ; 
the  pressure  should  be  made  by  the  reinforcement  wax.  The 
plaster  is  designed  for  close  adaptation. 

FUt  Ridges. — For  these  cases  a  series  of  oval-floor  trays 
should  be  prepared  as  the  emergency  demands.  Two  or 
three  trays  of  different  sizes  prepareil  for  this  class  of  cases 
will  probably  he  sufficient.  The  tray  is  preparetl  by  cutting 
off  the  handle  anri  about  one-half  of  the  flanges.  They 
should  be  so  trimmed  that  when  they  are  placed  in  the  mouth 
the  muscles  of  the  mandible  will  not  much  disturb  them. 
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First  Sabclass. — (See  classification  for  full  lower  impres- 
siona.)  Hither  the  regular  oval-floor  traj'  with  the  flanges 
bent  outward,  or  one  of  tiie  specially  prepared  trays  should 
be  chosen,  as  best  fits  the  case, 

Second  Subclass. — A  regular  tray  with  the  lingual  flanges 
bent  inwanl  ami  the  biicciil  flanges  rolled  outward  and 
upwaril  will  probably  best  meet  the  requirements. 

Third  and  Fourth  Subclasses  will  require  the  specially 
prepared  tray. 

The  impressions  of  all  of  the  flat-rirtge  cases  should  be 
taken  first  in  wax,  or,  in  mmiflling  compound.  If  the  patient 
can  be  prevailed  upon  to  aid,  the  margins  should  \ye  muscle 
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trimmed.  If  the  patient  has  not  sufficient  control  of  tiie 
muscles  of  the  face  so  he  can  assist,  the  operator  must  hold 
the  tray  with  the  thumb  of  one  hand  so  that  the  other  hand 
13  free  to  work  the  tissues.  The  right  hand  should  hold  the 
tray  while  working  the  tissues  upon  the  left  side,  and  vice 
versa.  The  patient  can  at  least  be  prevailed  upon  to  force- 
fully raise  the  tongue.  This  wax  or  modelling  compound 
impression  should  be  considered  only  as  a  reinforced  tray. 
Grooves  should  be  cut  in  the  mandibular  surface  of  the  rein- 
forcement when  it  is  covered  with  soft  plaster  and  inserted 
in  the  mouth.  The  buccal  tissues  must  be  removed  from 
under  the  buccal  flanges  of  the  tray  as  directed  on  page  97. 
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The  impression  shoukl  not  be  removed  from  tlie  mouth  until 
the  plaster  is  thoroughly  hard.  As  the  impression  is  sur- 
rounded by  saliva,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  excessive 
adhesion. 

Fig.  38  exhibits  full  upper  and  lower  impression.s  of  the 
broad  tj^pe.  The  lower  has  the  lingual  flange  reinforced 
and  the  upper  has  the  palatal  reinforcement- 

FARTIAL  irppER  IMPRESSIONS. 

( Anterior  teeth  lost. 
Classification    I'osterior  teeth  lost. 

I  Teeth  and  spaces  alternating. 


Anterior  Teeth  Lost. — For  all  partial  eases  a  flat-floor  tray 
of  suitable  si/.e  shouM  l>e  chown.  If  tJiree  or  more  teeth 
are  lost  the  vault  reinforcement  wax  of  Fig,  32  should  l)e 
extended  fonvard  to  nearly  fill  the  space  occupied  by  the 
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lost  teeth.  There  should  be  about  j  of  an  inch  of  space 
between  the  wax  and  the  remaining  teeth,  also  between  the 
wax  and  gum  (Fig.  39).  Judgment  should  be  exercised  in 
the  quantity  of  plaster  used,  thus  avoiding  much  excess.  As 
partial  plaster  impressions  are  ahuost  certain  to  be  broken 
while  removing  from  the  mouth,  a  small  tray  {lacquer  or 
metal)  and  tweezers  should  be  upon  the  bracket  table,  sn  that 
the  pieces  may  be  place<l  in  order  as  they  are  removed  from 


the  mouth.  I'igs.  47-51  iUustrate  such  an  arrangement. 
Fig.  40  is  a  tray  properly  filled  with  plaster  for  taking  an 
impression  where  the  four  upper  incisors  are  missing.  The 
pla.ster  should  be  mixed  just  stiff  enough  so  it  will  not  run 
when  placed  in  the  tray.  This  implies  that,  because  of  its 
stiffness,  the  time  of  setting  is  shortene<l.  and  that  it  must 
be  quickly  adjusted.  In  such  a  partial  case  the  lingual 
aspect,  and  possibly  the  occlusal  surface  of  the  teeth,  i 
desired. 
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Witli  the  loss  of  any  increasing  number  of  teeth  backward, 
the  reinforcement  wax  is  extendetl;  the  technic  is  the  same 
as  just  described.  Fig.  41  illustrates  the  wax  reinforcement 
for  the  lost  ten  anterior  teeth. 

Posterior  Teeth  Lost. — This  class  implies  that  the  remaining 
anterior  teeth  are  in  phalanx  and  that  there  are  distally  no 
isolatefl  teeth.     In  such  cases  a  flat-floor  tray  should  have  the 


reinforcement  wax  as  in  Fig.  42.  This  prepared  tray  is  for  a 
case  with  the  teeth  lof^t  distal  to  the  first  bicuspids.  Fig.  4;i 
has  the  plaster  suitably  placed. 

Teeth  and  Spaces  Altematmg.^P'ig.  44  is  a  tray  suitably 
reinforced.  In  all  partial  cases,  except  where  wax  contact 
is  desired,  there  should  be  a  space  for  plaster  over  the  wax 
rrinforcement  of  J  of  an  inch  or  little  more.     The  alternating 
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spaces  may  be  dovetail-slmpcd.  In  such  cases  cores  should 
be  made  of  wax  to  fill  them.  Fig.  45  is  a  plaster  cast  show- 
ing a  space  between  the  second  bicuspid  and  second  molar 
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requiring  a  core.  In  the  illustration  the  core  is  attacheil  to 
the  upper  surface  of  the  east.  The  core  is  made  hy  filKng 
the  space  (without  drying  the  teeth)  full  of  soft  wax.  Most 
of  the  excess  wax  may  be  trimmed  away  in  the  mouth.  The 
wax  is  made  cold  and  removed  through  the  wider  aspect  of 
the  space.  In  this  instance  it  should  be  pushed  inward. 
The  wax  is  then  thoroughly  cJiilled  and  trimmed  pyramid- 
shape,  with  the  base  resting  upon  the  gum.  After  it  has 
been  cooled  and  trimmed  (p>Tamid-shape)  so  the  plaster 
will  draw  from  it,  it  is  secured  in  place  by  slightly  pinching 
the  occlusal  end.  If  there  are  large  spaces,  as  for  the  Incisor 
teeth,  the  tray  should  be  reinforced  as  shown  in  Fig.  39. 
After  the  impression  has  been  removed  from  the  mouth,  the 
wax  core  is  carefully  removed  ami  repl'iced  ui  the  iiiiprenition. 


Isolated  Teeth  MethodB.— Fig.  4(i  shows  a  cast  with  the  two 
cuspids  and  the  left  second  bicuspid  remaining.  The  teeth 
were  short  and  firmly  attached,  so  there  was  no  danger  of 
their  extraction  in  tlie  impression.  In  this  case  all  the  prepa- 
ration necessary  was  the  reinforcement  of  the  tray,  as  in  Fig, 
42.  However,  if  the  teeth  had  been  long  and  bell-shaped, 
and  loose,  it  would  then  have  been  necessary  to  have  thor- 
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oughly  dried  the  teeth  (one  at  a  time),  and  to  have  molded 
a  little  soft  wax  about  the  neck  of  eac-h  tooth  as  it  was 
dried.  The  plaster  impression  would  either  draw  away  from 
the  wax,  when  it  should  have  been  rephicetl  in  tlie  impres- 
sion, or  tlie  wax  would  have  remained  in  the  impression. 
Had  the  teeth  dragged  through  the  wax  no  harm  would 
have  t>een  done  other  than  a  slight  distortion  uf  the  wax. 


Fig.  47  is  the  impression  taken  tor  the  cast  sliown  iu  Fig.  46. 
Some  of  the  reinforcement  wax  is  shown;  also  the  fragments 
are  placed  in  order  about  the  main  portion  of  the  impres- 
sion.   Fig.  48  shows  the  assembled  pieces  luted  together  with 

,  wax. 

Detachable  Tray  Method. — In  this  method  no  'wax  rein- 

I  forcement  should  be  used,  except  as  in  F^.  44;  and  this 
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should  he  so  trimmed  that  there  are  no  undercuts.  The 
maxillary  surfaoe  of  the  tray  and  reinfort-ement  wax  are 
smeared  with  a  thin  layer  of  vaselin.  This  will  permit  the 
tray  to  part  from  the  hardened  plaster,  which  may  be 
removed  in  sections  after  the  manner  used  by  orthodontists. 
The  maxillar,\'  surface  of  tlie  tray  should  be  smooth,  and 
in  no  degree  dovctail-sliapetl.     If  this  method  is  to  be  used. 


tile  operator  should  first  carefully  observe  the  teeth  and 
vacancies,  and  devise  a  scheme  for  notcliing  and  breaking 
the  plaster  in  sections.  The  notching  and  breaking  are  done 
with  a  stout  knife,  which  must  he  well  guarded  so  the  patient 
may  not  he  injured.  As  the  pieces  are  removed  from  the 
mouth  they  are  placed  in  order  on  the  lacquer  tray,  The 
impresi^inn  tray  may  be  removed  from  the  mouth  and 
notches  cut  in  the  plaster,  but  no  attempt  should  be  made 
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I  to  break  the  plaster  away  from  the  teeth  until  it  will  make 
I  a  clean  break,  that  is,  not  crush.  The  inexperienced  student 
I  should  lie  very  cautious  of  choosing  this  method,  because 
I  of  the  danger  from  the  knife.  However,  the  tray  may  part 
J'  from  an  impression  unexpectedly,  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  notch  and  remove  the  impression  in  sections. 


I 


FARTUL  LOWER  IMPRESSIONS. 

Clusiflcation. — The  classification  used  for  partial  upi>er 
impressions  is  applicable  for  lower  ones.  The  wax  reinforce- 
ments are  the  same  except  tliat  there  is  no  vault,  and  in  place 
of  a  palatal-margin  reinforcement  a  lingual-Hange  reinforce- 
ment is  required.  Rarely  should  any  lower  impression 
(either  partial  or  full)  be  taken  without  the  lingual  flange 
being  reinforced.  This  is  necessary  to  control  the  folds  of 
the  soft  tissues  and  the  submaxillar^'  and  sublingual  glands 
that  are  occa-sionally  very  troublesome.  In  all  cases  tlie 
mylohyoid  muscle  influences  the  loosely  attached  mucous 
membrane  for  a  long  distance  above  the  origin  of  tbe  muscle, 
and  draws  it  inwanl  and  upward.     As  a  result,  if  the  lingual- 
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flange  compression  wax  is  not  used  the  lingual  flange  of  the 
completed  artificial  denture  will  not  lie  close  to  tlie  mandible. 
This  is  often  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  patient. 

Fig.  49  shows  a  flat-fioor  lower  tray  with  reinforcement. 
Fig.  50,  with  the  plaster  in  jjlace  ready  for  insertion.  Fig. 
51  shows  the  impression  with  tlie  fragments  and  a  core. 
Fig.  52  is  the  assembled  impression.     Fig.  53  is  a  Weiss  tray 


^^lodification  of  the  tj^pe  shown  in  l'"ig.  22)  and  fragments. 
This  tray  requires  the  lingual-flange  reinforcement  only. 
7ig.  54  is  the  assembled  impression. 

MODELLING  COMPOUND  FOB  EWPRESSIONS. 

As  Ordinarity  Used. — A  Iray  is  sclivtcd.  and  the  Hangea 
'   adjusted   as   for   a   ])lHster   impression.     No   reinforcement 
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is  reqiiireti.  A  portion  or  a  whole  cake  of  modelling  com- 
pound, as  the  judgment  dictates,  is  softened  in  water  (see 
page  00)  and  jilaced  in  the  warmed  tray.  In  manipulating 
the  compound  all  folds  should  be  kept  on  the  under  portion, 
so  the  surface  taking  the  imprint  may  be  smooth  and  con- 
tinuous. The  side  of  the  index  finger  may  l>e  imbedded 
first  upon  one  side  and  then  upon  the  other,  so  as  to  form  a 
groove  for  the  alveolar  process.  ITie  surface  is  then  given 
an  extra  softening  by  passing  over  a  smokeless  flauie.  The 
fompound  filled  tray  is  carried  into  the  mouth  and  forced 
into  place  after  the  manner  described  for  plaster  (page 
SO).  The  lip  and  cheeks  are  manipulated  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  plaster.  The  compound  is  left  in  tlie  mouth 
until  it  has  hardened.  Hardening  may  be  expedited  by  using 
cold  water.  A  small  piece  of  cloth  (an  aseptic  napkin)  is 
saturated  with  cold  water  and  held  against  the  lingual 
surface  of  tlie  tray.  Some  of  the  cold  water  may  be  thromi 
under  the  lip  with  a  syringe,  ^^^len  the  compound  has 
bet'ome  hard  it  is  removed  in  the  same  manner  as  a  plaster 
impression,  except  in  no  case  will  it  be  necessary  to  use  a 
spray  of  water  as  an  aid  to  loosen  it. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages. — The  advantages  of  com- 
pound are  claimed  to  be  that  it  takes  a  sharp  impression, 
does  not  break  upon  removal,  and  compresses  the  soft 
tissues.  The  first  two  claims  are  true,  but  tlie  second  claim 
of  superiority  should  be  classed  as  a  disadvantage,  for  a 
material  that  does  not  break  must  bend  or  drag  when  taken 
from  an  undercut  or  dovetail-shaped  space.  The  third 
advantage  claimed  is  very  questionable.  As  ordinarily  used 
the  compression  is  not  under  the  control  nf  the  operator. 
The  material  is  usually  forced  so  far  backward  upon  the 
soft  palate  as  to  produce  contraction  ot  tliat  organ,  and  cause 
depression  in  place  of  compression  at  the  palatal  border 
of  the  impression.  The  soft  tissues  upon  tlic  labial  and 
buccal  surfaces  are  usuaUy  distorted.  Because  of  this  dis- 
tortion many  operators  find  it  expedient  and  useful  to 
use  a  "bead"  upon  the  maxillary  surface  of  labial  and 
buccal  flanges  of  an  artificial  denture.  Following  a  properly 
taken  impression,  a  bead  in  this  position  should  be  imbear- 
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able.  One  skilled  in  the  use  of  any  material  may  produce 
excellent  results,  but  that  is  not  evidence  that  it  is  scientific 
or  the  best.  The  confusion  existing  in  the  profession  regard- 
ing the  various  inipressiun  materials,  is  due  to  a  lack  of 
comprehension  of  tSic  undcrlj'ing  principles. 

Where  and  How  to  Use  Modelling  Compound. — It  has  been 
stated  that  ropy  and  excessive  secretions  of  tlie  mouth  are 
adverse  conditions  for  retaining  artificial  dentures.  The 
method  of  offsetting  these  imtoward  conditions  will  depend 
upon  the  associated  factors.  If  they  are  accompanied  by 
a  flat  vault  and  flabby,  soft  tissues,  they  can  pnibably  be 
obviated  by  this  method  of  taking  the  impression,  However, 
the  usual  method  just  described  will  in  nowise  meet  the 
requirement.  The  principle  involved  in  this  special  impres- 
sion is  ciimpressizv  bearings  with  a  large  vacuuvi  canity  and 
vent  spacer. 

Technic. — A  suitable-.size  oval-ttwir  tra\'  having  been 
selected,  the  handle  and  most  of  the  labial  and  buccal  flanges 
are  cut  away  (Fig.  35).  If  an  un.satisfactor>'  base-plat«  has 
been  constructed  it  may  be  concerted  into  an  admirable 
tray  by  cutting  away  at  least  one-half  of  the  width  of  the 
flanges.  About  one-third  of  a  cake  of  compound  is  softened, 
dried,  and  spread  over  the  warmed  maxillary  surface  of  the 
prepared  tray.  This  is  carried  into  the  mouth  and  hard, 
continued  pressure  applied  so  as  to  compress  all  the  tissues 
over  the  \ault  and  ridges:  at  the  same  time  the  patient  should 
complj'  with  the  instruction  previously  given  and  draw  the 
lip  and  cheeks  downward  by  hard,  vigorous  muscular  action. 
This,  Dr.  J.  W,  Greene,  in  the  Greene  brothers"  method  of 
impression,  calls  muscle  trimming.  The  best  position  in 
which  the  operator  may  stand  while  taking  this  form  of 
impression  is  directly  back  of  the  patient.  The  partially 
taken  impression  is  removed  from  the  mouth,  thoroughly 
chilled,  and  any  excess  removed.  The  jjeripheral  labial  and 
buccal  borders  are  warmed  over  a  small,  weak  Runseji  flame 
and  quickly  retnmed  to  place  in  the  mouth.  It  is  securely 
held  in  place  with  one  hand,  and,  while  the  patient  is  muscfe 
trimming,  the  operator  makes  interrupted  compression  over 
the  lip  and  clieeks  with  the  disengagetl  hand.     It  may  bo 
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necessary  to  rewarm  and  nmscle  trim  several  times,  or  an 
addition  of  soft  dry  com[>ounrl  may  be  needed  ujwn  portions 
of  the  rim  of  the  impressions.  This  addition  may  be  made  by 
"tracing  on"  with  a  stick  of  compound.  WTien  the  operator 
is  satisfied  that  the  rim  of  the  impression  is  perfectly  adapted 
backward  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  malar  proces-ses,  the 
impression  is  thoroughly  chilled,  dried,  and  a  small  roll  of 
soft  modelling  compound  plawd  along  the  palatal  border, 
upon  the  maxillary  surface,  and  extended  around  the  tuber- 
osities to  the  malar  processes.  This  addition  is  made  quite 
soft  in  the  small  Bunsen  flame,  carried  int<»  the  mouth,  and 
quickly  forced  into  place,  removed,  and  dried.  If  it  has  not 
been  sufficiently  ctimpressed,  it  ia  again  softened  and  pressed 
in  the  mouth.  The  impression  may  now  be  considered 
complete.  It  is  placed  in  cold  water  until  thoroughly  cold, 
and  without  drj'ing  it  is  replaced  in  the  mouth  and  very  firm 
pressure  made  upon  the  lingua!  surface  of  the  tray  while  the 
lip  and  cheeks  are  lifted  and  drawn  into  position  over  the 
rim  of  the  impression.  The  fingers  are  removed  from  the 
mouth  and  the  patient  requested  to  remote  the  impression. 
If  the  impression  has  been  properlj'  manipulated  it  ma.\'  be 
impossible  for  an  inexperienced  patient  to  remove  it.  The 
patient  should  be  instructed  to  dislodge  it  by  working  the 
lip  and  cheeks  and  closing  their  lower  teeth  upon  it  in  every 
way  possible.  Should  it  prove  to  be  insecure  at  any  place  it 
should  be  corrected,  either  by  softening  and  muscle  trimming, 
or  by  adding  soft  compound. 

Kationale. — The  reason  for  this  excessively'  strong  adhesion 
is  apparent.  By  this  method  of  taking  the  impression  there 
is  absolute  contact  of  the  entire  periphery  of  the  impression 
except  over  the  malar  processes,  where  there  is  an  automatic 
valve  in  the  soft  tissues  of  the  cheek.  As  the  peripheral 
border  is  forced  into  the  soft  tissues  and  either  cheek  raised, 
the  moisture  and  air  occupying  the  free  space  within  the 
impression  is  forced  out  over  the  malar  process;  then,  as  the 
cheek  is  lowered,  it  acts  as  a  valve  and  prevents  ingress  of 
air.  As  the  pressure  is  relieved  from  the  lingual  surface  of 
the  tray,  the  resihence  of  the  soft  tissues  under  the  periphery 
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of  the  impression  causes  a  thin  vacumn  space  over  nearly 
the  whole  masillary  surface.' 

This  explanation  of  the  strong  retention  of  the  impression 
suggests  also  how  to  remove  the  impression,  which  is  done 
by  raising  the  cheek  and  pulling  downward  upon  the  per- 
iphery of  the  impression  at  the  malar  process.  As  air  is 
admitted  the  impression  is  loosened. 

The  durability  of  such  strong  adhesion  and  its  sequence  I 
are  not  relevant  at  this  time,  but  will  be  discussed  in  the  J 
chapter  on  Retention, 


Fig,  55  is  a  modelling  compound  impres.sion  taken  in  an 
inefficient  cast  aiuminuni  base-plate.  A  close  inspection 
will  show  the  muscle  trimming,  lines  showing  addition  to  i 
the  anterior  flange,  and  a  well-marked  line  showing  the  | 
compressing  portion  added  to  the  palatal  border  and  tuber- 
osities, That  the  student  may  appreciate  the  painstaking 
exactness  such  an  impression  requires,  it  is  well  to  state  that 
this  individual  impression  was  adjusted  to  the  mouth 
probably  fifteen  times,  but  the  final  result  was  good. 
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I  THE    OBEENE-SUPFLEE    METHODS    FOB    MODELLINO 
COMPOUND  IMPRESSIONS. 

Mr.  S.  G,  Supplee,  of  New  York  City,  has  formulated  and 
I  introduced  a  system  for  taking  impressions,  based  uiwin  the 
I  methods  taught  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  W.  Greene,  which  has  both 
I  merit  and  fallacies. 

It  would  not  be  time  well  spent  to  try  and  differentiate  the 
I  methods  employed  so  as  to  give  credit  to  each  man,  nor,  is  it 
[  at  all  likely  that  either  man  has  made  a  new  discovery;  but 
I  great  credit  is  due  both  of  them  for  creating  a  new  apprecia- 
tion of  old  though  illy  understood  truths.  They  have  both 
done  meritorious  work  in  developing  an  improved  technic  and 
apparatus  for  convenience.  Uiifortunately  they  were  both 
imbued  with  the  commercial  spirit  and  devoted  to  creating 
something  to  sell  rather  than  in  discovering  the  underlying 
principles.  Nor  could  more  be  ex|}ected,  for  neither  of  them 
were  grounded  in  anatomy  and  physics,  but  both  have  given 
freely  of  their  inspiration.  It  remains  for  the  profession  tn 
convert  their  veiled  teachings  into  concrete  aiid  classified 
knowledge.  These  men  have  done  a  great  work  in  awaking 
the  profes-fion  to  the  possibilities  of  impression  taking  in  this 
dawn  of  a  new  era  in  dental  prosthesis. 

"Muscle  trimming"  and  "closed-mouth  methods"  are  fal- 
lacies. The  results  obtained  were  due  to  clever  manipula- 
tion notwithstanding  the  fallacious  methods  used.  The 
secret  of  the  success  of  the  methods  taught  by  these  men  was 
entirely  due  to  the  palatal  adaptation  and  extension.  The 
two  methods  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Retention. 
Requirements  for  impression  taking  with  modelling  com- 
pound: 

1.  Fine  quality;  low  heat  compound. 

2.  A  large  and  small  Bunsen  flame. 

3.  Hot  water  of  a  definite  temperature. 

4.  Cold  water  or  compressed  air. 

5.  Traj-s  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  operator. 

6.  A  technic. 
The  quality  of  compound  should  be  carefull\'  .selected  for 

fineness,  smoothness,  and  low  heat  projjerties.     These  prop- 
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erties  are  easilj'  ruined  bj'  overheating  and  repeated  use 
which  is  also  unsanitary. 

The  ordinary  Bunsen  flame  used  in  the  laboratory  will 
suffice  for  the  large,  hut  a  amall  weak  gas  flame  or  an  alcohol 
lamp  is  necessary  fur  the  small  flume. 

Fig.  5t)  shows  Mr.  Supplee's  hot-water  heater  for  working 
modelling  eompounii.  It  is  excellent  for  its  purpose.  The 
upper  stratum  of  water  should  be  kept  at  160°  to  170°  F., 
while  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan  will  lii' approximately 


20  degrees  ctH»Ier.  The  bottom  keeps  the  stock  compound  in 
condition  for  first  adaptation,  the  upper  stratum  is  the  suit- 
able temj)erature  for  immersion  of  compound  after  heating  in 
the  Bunsen  flame  and  just  before  inserting  in  the  mouth. 

Cold  nuter  cir  compressed  air  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
setting  the  cumpouncl  just  before  removing  from  the  mouth. 

The  essential  qualities  for  the  trajs  are,  low  flanges  and 
ease  of  adaptation.  Each  of  these  men  have  provided  a 
patented  set,  yes  sets,  that  expressed  their  conception  at  the 
time  of  invention,  for  the  nece.ssary  attributes  for  traya. 
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Others,  notably  l^r.  W.  A.  GiflBn.  prefer  to  swage  a  traj'.  for 
each  case,  of  English  dental  tin.  However,  any  tray 
suffice  that  will  support  the  compound  and  permit  manipula- 
tion of  the  [leriphery  of  the  impression. 

The  teehnif  varies  with  the  individuality  of  the  demon- 
strator. The  writer  has  never  seen  a  demonstrattir  iif  strong 
personality  that  exactly  followed  his  instructor.  He  usually 
insists  that  certain  modifications  are  essential  fur  "per- 
fection," However,  the  underlying  principles  of  all  the 
various  methods  may  lie  summed  up  in  three  statements: 

1.  Areal  contact. 

2.  Peripheral  bearing  with  freedom  of  muscle  action. 

3.  Extension  for  retention. 

On  page  114  is  a  general  description  for  the  technic  of  the 
various  methods. 

Partial  C.^ses. — Impressions  for  partial  cases  withont 
undercuts  are  taken  the  same  as  though  no  teeth  were 
present.  All  partial  cases  with  dovetailed  spaces  may  he 
taken  in  a  tray  with  little  or  no  labial  and  buccal  flanges. 
First  take  the  impression  of  the  lingual  and  occlusal  surfat^s 
of  teeth  and  the  rcquu^d  portion  of  the  gum  only.  This 
portion  may  he  removed,  trimmed  and  readjusted  as  many 
times  as  neces.sary.  The  edentulous  spaces  are  taken  one- 
half  tlirough.  With  this  portion  of  the  inipressiitn  held  in 
place  an  impression  i.s  taken  of  the  labial  and  buccal  surfmres. 
ITiis  second  portion  of  the  impression  necessarily  overlaps  the 
first  portion,  so  that  the  two  portions  may  be  atTurately 
adjusted  out  of  the  mouth.  The  labial  and  buccal  compound 
may  be  supporteti  by  a  strip  of  sheet  tin  or  aluminum. 

THE  HALL  METHOD  FOR  IMPRESSIONS. 

Dr.  Rupert  E.  Hall.of  Houston, Texas, has  devised  a  method 
for  pla.ster  impressions  designed  to  utilize  the  modelling  com- 
pound principles  advocated  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  W.  Greene.  He 
uses  a  specially  prepared  hard  black  tray  comtniund  (The 
S.  S.  White  Dental  Mfg.  Co..  maker)  for  making  a  suitable 
tray  for  each  case,  and  a  very  thin  mix  of  impression  plaster, 
which  is  built  up  in  layers  as  required. 
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The  Hall  method  is  especially  adapted  to  difficult  full  cases. 
It  is  not  reconimended  for  partial  cases.  This  plaster  method 
is  superior  to  the  modelling  compound  methods  in  that  the 
soft  mix  of  plaster  is  far  more  delicate  and  adaptable  than 
the  compound,  and  when  set  it  is  not  distorted  by  subse- 
quent treatment.  The  writer  is  skeptical  of  the  upper  im- 
pression, taken  by  this  method,  being  the  beat  that  can  be 
obtained;  however,  it  is  in  the  right  direction.  He  is  highly 
impressed  with  the  method  for  full  lower  impressions,  and 
believes  herein  is  the  solution  of  those  flat  lower  ones  that  are 
so  difficult  of  satisfaction. 

With  a  few  minor  changes  the  following  description  is  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Hall  and  as  such  is  commended  for  careful 
consideration. 

The  Individual  Tray. — The  first,  or  basal  essential  in  the 
taking  of  a  perfect  impression  is  a  tray  suited  to  tlie  case; 
in  other  words,  a  tray  that  fits.  You  see  this  in  the  changes 
the  prosthetist  makes  in  his  metal  trays — bending  and  cut- 
ting them  to  secure  better  adaptation.  From  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  work  a  special  tray  is  necessary  to  get  perfect 
results. 

The  black  impression-tray  compound  was  devised  for  the 
])articular  purpose  of  making  these  individual  trays  quickly 
and  economically.  It  is  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  model- 
ling comixjsition,  but  with  differences  that  adapt  it  specially 
to  the  making  of  trays.  It  is  jet  black  in  color  to  make  it 
readily  distinguishable;  has  a  high  melting-point  to  assure 
ample  rigidity  when  set  or  hardened  and  trimmed  to  a  thin 
edge;  and  is  readily  cut  as  may  be  desirable  in  shaping  it. 

The  Impression  Material.— The  second  essential  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  perfect  impression  is  a  material  of  a  consistence  that 
will  yield  to  the  delicate  soft  tissues  of  the  mouth  when  it  is 
applied,  without  offering  the  slightest  resistance;  and  then 
set  or  harden  quickly  into  a  rigid  non-elastic  mass  bearing 
the  perfect  impress  of  every  detail  of  the  surface  with  which 
it  has  been  brought  into  contact.  Thin-mixed  plaster — so 
thin  that  it  flows— is  the  ideal  material  for  taking  impressions. 
The  superiority  of  plaster  as  an  impression  material  has  al- 

ftys  Ijeen  recognized.    The  method  described  below  shows 
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the  way  to  utilize  it  to  get  the  ideal  results  that  have  been  the 
aim  and  the  despair  of  prosthetists  from  time  imraemorial. 

Making  a  Tray.^It  is  necessary  in  employing  the  black 
impression-tniy  <  ompound  to  have  a  few  regular  metal  trays 
of  suitable  fonns  and  sizes.  (S.  S.  Wliite  britaunia-metal 
upper  Irays  N'os.  1,  2  and  3,  and  lower  trays  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  18 
and  19,  are  most  desirable  for  this  method.  In  taking  lower 
impressions,  the  Nos.  18  and  19  should  be  employed  whenever 
the  conformation  of  the  tissue  permits  their  use.)  Take  a 
metal  tray  of  the  proper  shape  for  the  case,  but  somewhat 
larger  than  you  would  ordinarily  use.     Fill  it  with  tlie  com- 


Fm.  67. — PnJstal  view  of  finished  iodrndual  Iray  after  trinmiiug 
and  scoring. 

pound,  softening  in  hot  water — a  higher  heat  will  be  required 
than  in  softening  ordinary  modelling  cftmposition.  Pass  it 
over  a  Bunsen  or  alcohol  flame  to  soften  and  remove  inequal- 
ities in  the  surface  and  give  it  a  glaze.  Plunge  quickly  into 
hot  water  tn  wet  the  surface  and  prevent  sticking  to  the 
tissues,  and  as  soon  as  it  cools  to  a  bearable  degree  insert  in 
the  mouth  and  secure  an  impression  in  the  regular  way.  in 
a  short  time  it  can  be  removed  from  the  mouth  and  placed  in 
cold  water  to  harden. 

Hemove  tlie  compound  impression  from  the  metal  tray, 
trim  away  the  compound  until  you  have  a  thin  tray  form; 
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the  inner  surface  of  the  periphery  should  aiso  be  trimmed  to 
allow  plenty  of  room  for  the  plaster  to  escape  freely  to  prevent 
compression  of  the  tissues.  Do  not  trim  the  tray  too  short, 
as  otherwise  the  piaster  when  applied  in  the  traj'  may  not  be 
carried  to  place;  or  if  it  is,  it  will  break  off  because  of  the 
unsupported  overhang.  If  you  should  happen  to  trim  the 
tray  too  short,  or  need  to  add  to  it,  the  difficulty  can  be  reme- 
died by  fusing  more  of  the  compound  to  the  form  wherever 
desired,  iiiserting  in  the  mouth  while  soft,  and  allowing  the 
tissues  of  the  mouth  to  properly  shape  the  tray  outline,  which 
can  then  be  cut  down  a  little  to  allow  for  the  plaster.  Finally, 
score  the  maxillary  surface  to  give  the  plaster  a  firm  hold. 
(Fig.  57.) 

You  now  have  a  tray  tliat  perfectly  conforms  to  and  6ts 
the  indi\idual  case,  with  no  bulky  projections  or  protruding 
eilgcs  to  impinge  upon  and  distort  tlie  soft  tissues  or  push 
tliem  from  their  normal  positions. 

Plaster  and  Its  Manipulatioii. — M  l\  clean,  fine,  quick-setting 
impression  plaster  very  thin.  The  plaster  should  be  sifted 
thoroughly  at  the  time  it  is  used,  to  be  sure  that  it  is  freetl 
from  any  lumps  caused  by  dehydration,  as  commonly  found  in 
plaster.  French's  Impression  Plaster  (cans  or  buckets  only) 
should  be  used;  never  bull;  jthsier. 

Mixing  the  plaster  homogeneously  of  the  proper  consist- 
ence is  difficult  and  extremelj'  uncertain  by  hit-or-miss 
methods,  but  by  following  the  plan  here  outlined  the  homo- 
geneity and  consistence  of  the  mix  can  be  perfectly  controlled 
and  standardized:  Place  tlie  proper  quantity  of  plaster  in  a 
dipper  sieve  of  a  size  that  will  work  inside  the  plaster  bowl 
(Fig.  58) :  provide  an  excess  of  water  in  the  bowl  and  sift  the 
plaster  into  the  water  as  fast  as  it  will  sink.  When  sufficient 
plaster  lias  dropped  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  bowl  pour  off  the 
free  water — down  to  the  plaster — and  you  have  the  correct 
proportions  of  plaster  and  water  to  make  the  proper  mix. 
Little  spatulating  is  nccessary^ust  enough  to  assure  a 
uniform  consistence.  You  will  then  have  a  plaster  mix  of 
cream-like  character  much  thinner  than  is  ordinarily  used 
in  impre.ssion  taking — ^thin  enough,  in  fact,  to  flow  readily 
around  and  over  the  soft  tissues  without  disturbing  them. 
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Because  of  this  thinness  it  is  obvious  that  the  plaster  must 
set  as  quickly  as  possible  after  it  is  inserted  in  the  luouth  and 
floweti  about  the  tissues;  as  otherwise  the  influx  of  the  secre- 
tions will  wash  away  the  plaster  before  crystallization,  thus 
preventinj;  tlie  close  contact  with  the  tissiue  that  is  necessary- 
No  fixed  rule  for  the  setting  time  can  be  made.  Grades  of 
plaster  vary  in  setting  time;  climatic  conditions,  room  fem- 


,  Fio.  58. — Dipper  sieve  for  aiftirig  plastrr.  It  ia  used  by  holding  it  over 
I  tbo  [ibuter  bowl,  and  CappiuK  the  rim  with  Ibe  epatula,  which  nssurea  the 
f    plaatcT  reachiug  the  WAter  in  a  Gnely  divided  condition,  free  from  lumps  aud 

peratures.  the  temperature  of  the  water,  indlvidtially  or  in 
combination,  are  all  factors  that  affect  the  mixing  and  man- 
ipulation of  plaster.  However,  as  the  best  results  demand 
quick  setting  the  piaster  should  be  so  mixed  and  manipulated 
with  regard  to  varying  conditions  as  to  effect  the  result. 

Upper  Impressions. — The  taking  of  upper  impressions  re- 
quires a  series  of  applications  of  pla.ster,  tlie  first  of  which  is 
only  to  determine  the  approximate  position  of  the  delicate 
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tissues  and  muscles  and  to  indicate  points  wliere  the  tray 
must  be  trimmed  away. 


Fio.  80.— SecMiid  trinl.  producing 
out  every  detaQ  of  the  pulatal  surf: 
muscle  relations- 
Have  the  patient  sit  erect  in  a  normal  position.     This 
closes  the  fauces  and  prevents  t!ie  plaster  passing  down  the 
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throat.  Fill  the  tray,  insert  in  the  mouth  and  proceed  with 
a  wiggling  motion  to  carry  the  tray  to  place,  being  careful  to 
use  no  more  force  than  is  absolutely  necessarj',  while  the 
patient  slowly  closes  the  month. 

To  expedite  and  insure  a  safe  removal  of  the  impression 
have  the  patient  close  the  lips  and  fill  the  mouth  with  air,  dis- 
tending the  cheeks  and  lips,  which  breaks  the  adhesion  (Fig. 
59)  ■  All  interfering  parts  of  the  tray  showing  compression  of 
the  tissues  and  muscles  are  cut  away  and  all  excess  plaster 
removed.  A  second  application  of  plaster  or  as  many  as  are 
necessary  to  correct  any  imperfections  are  made  until  a  perfect 
counter-reproduction  of  the  tissues  or  impression  is  obtained. 
The  average  case  requires  two  applications  of  plaster. 

This  method  properly  carried  out  will  produce  a  perfect 
impression  from  which  a  plate  can  be  made  that,  because  of  its 
accurate  adaptation,  dispenses  with  the  need  of  air-chambers, 
suction  devices  and  tlie  like  (Fig.  60). 

For  Lower  ImprCBsiona.^In  taking  a  lower  impression  we 
have  the  help  of  gravity  in  carrying  the  plaster  to  place. 
Because  of  this  only  one  mix  of  plaster  and  one  trial  are 
necessary  instead  of  two  or  three;  but  to  carry  out  the  work 
correctly  and  to  get  the  perfect  result  possible  with  this 
method  it  is  important  tliat  tlie  tray  fit  as  accurately  as  pos- 
sible; that  is,  all  long  interfering  edges  must  be  relieved. 
The  most  delicate  or  gentle  pressure  possible  should  be  em- 
ployed in  bringing  the  plaster  into  contact  at  every  point 
without  compressing  the  soft  parts.  A  small  handle  (that 
will  not  interfere  with  the  lip)  made  from  the  traj'  compound 
or  wax  attaclied  to  the  tray  with  a  hot  spatula  greatly  facili- 
tates the  manipulation  of  the  tray.  The  tray  should  never 
be  forced  against  the  tissues;  but  after  being  inserted  prop- 
erly should  be  gently  "wiggled"  to  allow  the  plaster  to  drop 
in  place. 

After  the  tray  earrj'ing  the  plaster  has  been  inserted,  have 
tJie  patient  raise  the  tongue  as  high  as  may  be,  pointing  it 
forward;  then  after  the  tray  is  adjusted,  drop  the  tongue  to 
rest.  This  procedure  allows  the  thin  plaster  to  run  into  everj- 
space,  extending  under  the  tongue  wherever  there  is  room. 
Do  not  trim  this  off,  but  preserve  it  carefully,  remembering 
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that  wherever  the  plaster  runs  rubber  may  be  substitiite<l. 
because  it  cftii  be  {iei»en(le<l  uiH>n  that  plaster  used  as  here 
describeii — very  tSiin — will  not  etinipress  or  displace  the 
tissues.  The  flanges  (wlien  extending  under  tlie  tongue)  so 
pro\'ided  give  the  plate  a  larger  liearing  surface,  assure  the 
help  of  the  tongue  in  holHiiig  it  in  place,  and  diminish  the 
opportunities  for  foixl  to  get  under  tlie  denture. 

This  method  properly  carried  out  may  be  depended  upon 
to  produce  lower  ilentureH  which,  because  of  tlieir  perfect 
adaptation,  will  have  suction,  a,  condition  heretofore  unknown 
except  in  rare  cases;  proving  beyond  doubt  tlie  accuracy  of 
the  method  and  its  superiority  over  any  other  procedure  yet 
devised. 

Relieving  the  Hard  Spots.— After  the  impressions  are  made, 
try  the  ui>per  in  the  minith  and  test  for  fit.  Put  pressure 
upon  one  sitle  and  the  other,  as  would  l>e  exerted  in  masticat- 
ing ui>on  the  finished  denture,  If  it  rocks,  you  have  evidence 
of  a  hard  area  or  areas  in  the  palate.  Remove  the  impression, 
locate  the  hard  areas,  outline  tliem  upon  the  maxillary  side, 
out  away  (with  sandpaper— the  knife  will  cause  chipping  of 
the  layers)  the  plaster  at  the  places  indicated  until  you  have 
relievetl  all  prc-isure  or  contact  between  it  and  the  hard  areas 
of  the  palate,  and  you  can  no  longer  rock  and  disIiKlge  tlie 
impression.  Sometimes  hard  areas  will  be  found  which  are 
not  extensive  enough  to  noticeably  affect  the  fit.  They 
should  always  be  outlined  and  relieved  upon  the  Impression, 
or  upon  the  cast  with  tinfoil  at  the  time  of  vulcanization, 
because  after  the  denture  is  worn  for  a  time  it  may  settle  and 
ultimately  l>ear  upon  the  hard  areas  and  develop  rocking. 

The  work  is  flone  under  normal  tem|>eratures — there  is  no 
distortion  through  engorgement  of  tlie  tissues  by  a  high  heat. 
The  pla.ster  Weause  of  its  tliinTiess  flows  naturally  into  under- 
cuts anil  spaces,  assuruig  a  perfect  reproduction  of  all  parts — 
soft  and  lianl— in  repose,  and  all  surplus  escapes. 

Impression  Aphorisms. — 1.  An  impression  constitutes  the 
foun<latit>n  upon  which  the  success  of  an  artificial  denture 
depenfls. 

2.  A  suitable  impression  can  be  obtained  only  by  studying 
the  case  and  devising  a  definite  scheme  of  procedure. 
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3.  A  stock  tray  should  be  adapted  to  the  individual  case, 
by  bending,  trimming,  and  the  addition  of  reinforcement. 

4.  Compression  should  be  made  through  a  properly 
formed  tray  by  means  of  reinforcements.  No  impression 
material  has  discriminating  power,  hence  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  make  suitable  compression. 

5.  Plaster  of  Paris  is  the  best  impression  material  because 
of  its  plasticity,  adaptability,  rigidity,  friability,  and  con- 
trollability. 

6.  Modelling  compound  is  valuable  in  specific  cases 
because  of  its  rigidity  and  workableness.  It  is  very  delusive 
because  of  its  toughness. 

7.  An  impression  material  is  of  value  only  as  it  is  intelli- 
gently and  skilfully  worked. 

8.  Plaster  of  Paris  is  aseptic  because  it  can  be  used  but 
once.  Modelling  compound  is  dangerous  because  it  may 
be  used  repeatedly  and  cannot  be  sterilized  by  heat  without 
destroying  its  working  properties. 

9.  Small  simple  impressions  may  be  taken  either  in  plaster 
of  Paris,  modelling  compound,  or  wax.  The  accuracy  will 
be  in  the  order  named. 

10.  The  more  difficult  the  case  the  more  essential  is  the 
plaster-of-Paris  impression. 
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Definition. — A  cast  is  a  reproduction  in  plaster  of  Paris, 
its  compounds,  or  some  plastic  material,  of  an  object  or  part, 
made  from  an  impression  or  mold.  Casts  are  used  to  give 
their  negative  likeness  to  an  artificial  denture. 

Unfortunately  there  is  much  confusion  in  dental  nomen- 
clature in  the  use  of  tlie  term  cast  and  model.  There  is  no 
authority  outside  of  the  dental  profession  for  calling  a  cast 
a  model,  as  is  too  commonly  done  in  vulcanite  nomenclature; 
and  such  indifference  in  the  use  of  technical  terms  can  only 
lower  one  in  the  estimation  of  learned  people.  "Cast"  b 
from  kasta,  throw,  and  is  used  in  the  sense  of  throwing, 
pouring,  or  forming  a  plastic  material  in  a  mold  or  impressioii. 
The  term  "cast"  is  applied  to  objects  made  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  wax,  and  similar  substances,  while  the  term  casting  is 
usually  applied  to  metallic  objects  formed  in  molds. 

M()del  is  from  mudvt,  measure,  and  is  define<l  as  an  object 
representing  accurately  something  to  be  made  or  already 
existing;  a  material  pattern  of  natural,  heroic,  or  diminutive 
size.  Model  is  differentiated  from  pattern  in  that  a  pattern 
is  usually  flat,  while  a  model  has  material  contour. 

In  sculpture  the  model  is  the  plaster  or  clay  original  of 
tlie  work  to  be  executed  in  stone  or  metal;  a  person  who 
docs  duty  as  a  copy  for  painters  or  sculptors. 

A  sculptor  may  idealize  his  living  model;  but  his  workman 
roust  exactly  copy  tlie  day  model  made  for  him. 

Even  the  dressmaking  trade  uses  the  term  mode!  correctly. 
They  use  a  model  to  give  its  form  to  tlie  human  body,  also 
to  the  external  surface  of  the  garment.  It  is  only  an  incident 
that  the  garment  is  made  over  the  model,  for  the  object 
souglit  is  to  give  form  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  garment. 

The  ph()tographer  speaks  of  his  negative,  not  of  his  pattern 
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<w  mode!.  If  he  uses  the  term  model,  he  uses  it  correctly 
and  applies  it  to  his  subject,  not  to  the  intermediate,  the 
negative. 

A  dentist  uses  casts,  castings,  and  models,  and  he  should, 
if  he  is  a  member  of  a  learned  profession,  differentiate  and 
use  his  terms  inteihgently  and  correctly.  A  cast  is  anything 
formed,  while  in  a  plastic  state,  in  a  mold  or  impression; 
casting  (noun)  is  a  term  applied  to  metal  casts;  and  model  is 
an  object  to  be  copied,  but  it  is  a  positive,  not  a  negative' 
copy.  Of  all  the  arts,  sciences,  and  crafts,  dentistry  alone 
uses  the  term  in  both  a  positive  and  negative  sense.  Such 
use  is  entirely  inexcusable,  because  it  leads  to  confusion  of 
thought;  besides  there  is  no  dearth  of  correct  terms  in 
common  use. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  origin  of  this  use  of  the  term 
moftel  in  dentistry.  At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  vul- 
canite, during  the  fifties  of  the  last  century,  plaster  models 
were  in  constant  use  for  constructing  dies  for  metal  base- 
plates. As  vulcanite  work  is  constructe^l  upon  the  jilaster 
form  in  place  of  a  metal  form,  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
familiar  term  model  should  be  retained  for  the  new  use. 
Unfortunately,  the  teachers  and  writers  of  text-books  at  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  vulcanite  did  not  give  sufficient 
thought  to  tlie  philology  of  the  glossary  required  for  the  new 
art;  hence  some  of  the  terms  that  have  come  down,  even  to 
this  day,  are  not  scientific. 

A  plaster  model  is  never  used  in  vulcanite  work  as  ordi- 
narily constructed.  Plaster  casts  are  used.  A  plaster  cast 
I, gives  its  negative  likeness  only  to  the  inner  surface  of  a 
vulcanite  denture,  therefore  cannot  correctly  be  called  a 
model.  Orthodontists  make  plaster  casts  of  cases  as  records 
of  progress  and  completion.  A  plaster  cast  becomes  a  model 
only  when  it  is  used  for  duplication.  The  patient's  jaws  are 
the  models,  not  their  plaster  reproduction. 

Dfles  (or  Casts.— There  are  two  general  uses  for  casts  in 
dentistry;  (1)  as  a  form  over  which  something  is  constructed; 
(2)  as  a  moilel  or  copy. 

Materials  tor  Casts. — The  material  for  casts  must  be 
chosen  with  regard  to  the  process  to  be  em])loyed.     The 
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materials  may  be  classified  as:  (I)  plaster  of  Paris;  (2) 
Spence  plaster  compound ;  (3)  plaster  compounds  known  e 
"investment  compounds;"  (4)  wax  and  its  compounds  as 
models  for  metal  c-asttngs;  (5)  new  compounds. 

Plaster  for  Casta.— From  the  study  of  the  expansion,  con- 
traction, and  compressibility  of  plaster,  it  is  obvions  that  its 
use  is  limited,  and  that  dental  operations  often  require 
casts  that  are  less  subject  to  change  by  heat  and  pressure. 
While  some  operators  are  accustomed  to  use  building  plasters 
for  certain  purposes,  it  Is  better  to  select  from  the  various 
compoimds  of  plaster  for  dental  use  the  one  designed  for  the 
work  at  hand.  Failures  and  imperfections  due  to  the  use  of 
uusuitahle  material  may  thus  be  avoided.  For  all  purposes, 
when  little  heat  or  pressure  is  to  be  used,  French's  regvlar 
dental  plaster  serves  an  excellent  purpose.  This  plaster  is 
found  in  all  well-stocked  rlental  supply  houses,  and  is  the 
only  plaster  carritn!  by  many  of  them, 

Spence  Plaster  Compound. — This  is  an  excellent  prepara- 
tion of  plaster  of  Paris,  Portland  cement,  and  chemicals  to 
control  its  setting  and  expansion  properties.  This  material 
has  four  times  the  strength  of  dental  plaster,  and  the  expan- 
sion is  nearly  at  zero.  As  the  material  ia  now  placed  upon 
the  market,  if  properly  worked,  its  setting  time  is  about 
the  same  as  slow-setting  dental  plaster.  Dr.  Stewart  J. 
Spence,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  has  certainly  produced  a 
verj-  valuable  material  for  casts  which  are  to  be  subjected  , 
to  mixicrate  heat  and  considerable  pressure.  It  is  especially  j 
adapted  for  casts  for  vulcanite  work. 

It  ma,\'  be  well  at  this  time  to  consider  tersely  the  important 
addition  to  plaster  in  the  production  of  this  compound. 

Portland  Cement. — This  term  was  first  used  in  1824,  and  j 
was  given  to  a  patented  cement  manufactured  at  Leeds, 
England.  It  is  made  by  calcining  and  grinding  a  suitable 
mixture  of  lime  and  clay.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  silicate 
of  lime  and  alumina.  There  is  a  greater  variety  of  cements 
grouped  under  the  general  heading  of  Portland  cement  than 
of  plaster.  The  student  should  not  consider  that  any  mixture 
of  cement  purchased  ujKjn  the  market  and  plaster  will  answer 
the  same  purpose  as  that  hearing  the  name  of  Spence,  because 
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the  Spence  compound   is   the  result  of  much   study 
experimentation. 

Working  Spence  Plaster  Compound.^The  mixing  of  this 
compound  with  water  is  much  more  lalmrious  than  mixing 
plaster  of  Paris.  Tlie  ratio  of  water  to  the  compound,  as 
now  placed  upon  the  market,  is  one  to  four.  For  a  cast  a 
fliiidoimce  of  water  is  placed  in  the  plaster  bowl,  and  three 
measured  ounces  of  the  compound  are  added  and  thoroughly 
spatulated  with  a  very  stiff  spatula  until  it  l)econie3  soft  and 
plastic,  after  which  a  half-ounce  more  may  be  thoroughly 
incorporated.  The  remaining  half-ounce  may  be  better 
added  one-half  at  a  time.  It  must  be  spatulated  and  kneaded 
in  a  bowl  mitil  the  mass  is  putty-like  in  consistency,  and  if 
on  continued  working  it  becomes  too  soft,  more  of  the  com- 
pound should  be  added.  When  properly  mixed  it  can  he 
handled  with  the  fingers  and  requires  to  he  well-packed  and 
jarred  in  filling;  the  impression. 

Investment  Compound  Casts. — This  class  of  casts  is  designed 
to  stand  high  heat,  and  must  Ijc  made  of  a  material  suitable 
for  its  intended  use.  The  supply  houses  furnish  many  of 
these  compounils,  which  answer  a  good  purpose.  They  con- 
sist largely  of  plaster  of  Paris  for  a  bond  to  combine  the 
material  and  sueh  materials  as  will  well  witlistand  higli  heat, 
either  singly  or  in  combinatioTi.  Of  tlie  materials  used  may 
be  named:  ."^and  (silica),  clay,  lime,  asbestos,  pulverized  cal- 
cined fireclay,  Portland  cement,  oxide  of  iron,  pumice  stone, 
chalk,  etc. 

Working  Investment  Compound  Materials. — These  materials 
are  worked  at  about  the  consistency  of  plaster  of  Paris. 
Owing  to  the  smaU  quantity  of  plaster  tliey  contain,  they  will 
reqiiire  much  less  water  than  pure  plaster;  usually  one 
measure  of  water  to  three  or  four  of  investment  compound. 

Price's  Artificial  Stone. — This  is  a  recent  material  invented 
by  Dr.  \Ve.ston  A.  Price,  of  Cleveland.  It  is  silicate  cement, 
and  when  properly  manipulated  it  becomes  very  hard, 
strong,  unchangeable,  and  will  withstand  the  highest  heat 
of  any  compound  known  in  the  dental  laboratory. 

How  Worked. — The  powder  is  mixed  with  the  liquid  accom- 
panying it,  upon  a  mixing  slab,  with  a  spatula.     It  is  then 


formed  into  the  mold  or  impressinii  of  wax,  or  o^■e^  the  wax 
model.  It  is  permitted  to  set  for  a.  few  liours,  after  which  it 
is  heated  to  a  full  red  heat:  it  is  then  hard  and  unchangeable. 
It  is  excellent  for  that  for  which  it  is  designed,  but  is  not 
suitable  for  ontinarj'  investments. 

Wax  and  Compounds,— There  are  a  variety  of  preparations 
in  the  dental  siijjply  houses  composed  of  wax,  paraffin,  gum, 
and  ter|>ene.  'I'hey  are  formcil  in  a  mold  or  impression, 
and  then  the  wax  cast  is  used  as  a  model  for  producing  a 
metal  casting.  This  material  is  often  car\'ed  into  form  for  a 
model.  Such  a  model  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  a  cast  because 
it  was  not  formed  in  a  cavity. 

Weinstein's  Cast  Compound.^— This  is  a  calcium,  barium 
silicate  conijHmnfl.  It  is  a  fine  grained,  hard  and  strong 
material.  It  is  slow  setting,  requiring  several  hours  for 
its  maximum  hardness.  The  claim  is  made  for  it  that  it 
neither  expands  nor  shrinks. 

This  is  a  new  material  with  which  the  writer  has  had  little 
experience.  However,  any  material  offered  to  the  profession 
by  Mr.  L.  J.  Weinstein  is  worthy  of  confidence.  Nevertheless 
with  the  slight  experience  of  the  writer  he  cannot  see  that  he 
would  be  benefite*!  by  substituting  it  for  Spence  Plaster 
Compound. 

Magnesium  Oxychloride. — Professor  .1.  H.  Prothero  of  the 
Northwestern  I'niversity  Dental  School  has  experimented 
with  and  used  this  material,  for  casta  upon  which  to  vulcanize, 
for  some  years.  Hia  recent  work,  Prosthetic  Dentistry 
(191t)).  gives  a  full  description  of  the  material  and  its  use. 

He  says:  "The  powder  is  the  heavy  oxide  of  magnesium 
(commercial)  and  the  liquid  is  tJie  supersaturated  solution  of 
the  chloride  of  magnesium  (commercial).  The  powder  can  to 
advantage  be  mixed  with  clean  sand.  Sand  50  to  80  parts 
magnesium  oxide  50  to  20  parts.  It  requires  about  twelve 
hours  to  harden." 

He  further  says  :  "The  principal  advantages  of  oxychloride 
of  magnesium  for  casts  in  vulcanite  work  are  tiiese:  hardness, 
density,  smoothness  of  surface  and  extremelj'  low  expaiisioa 
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index,  less  than  one-fourth  that  of  the  best  grades  of  plaster. 
It  is  sufficiently  impervious  to  moisture  and  heat  to  maintain 
its  form  without  crushing,  even  under  high  pressure. 

'■  Rubber  of  any  shade  vulcanized  in  contact  with  oxy- 
chloride  of  magnesium  is  hard,  dense,  elastic,  capable  of 
taking  a  high  polish,  and  on  acconnt  nf  the  density  of  the 
cast  is  free  from  mxlules." 

CASTS  FOR  ARTIFICIAL  DENTDRES. 

The  construction  of  plaster  casts  only  will  be  fiirtlicr  con- 
sidered in  this  chapter,  but  in  discussing  each  variety'  nf 
artificial  denture  tlie  cast  suitable  for  the  work  will  lie 
described. 

Use  of  Impressions. — The  jjreceding  cliapter  treated  of  im- 
pressions and  how  to  obtain  them.  This  chapter  treats  of 
the  use  of  the  impression.  All  base  plate  artificial  dentures 
are  constructed  over  either  a  cast  or  casting,  therefore  for 
each  artificial  denture  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  suitable 
impression  from  which  a  cast  is  obtained.  This  im])lies 
that  there  is  a  technic  for  preparing  the  impression  an'l 
making  the  cast. 

Preparing  the  Impression,^ — A  plaster  impression  is  often 
broken  in  removing  it  from  the  mouth.  Indeed,  often  a 
pla.ster  impression  can  be  removed  only  by  fracturing.  The 
property  of  being  easily  broken  is  one  of  the  valuable  features 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  This  insures  its  removal  and  the  accuracy 
of  imprint  when  the  fragments  are  assembled.  The  impres- 
sion having  been  removed  (if  broken,  the  fragments  arranged 
in  order  upon  a  small  tray),  it  is  permitted  to  dry  for  a  few 
minutes  (five  to  thirty),  when,  any  small  particles  of  plaster 
having  been  removed  with  an  ox-hair  brush,  or  a  pointed 
instnunent  if  necessary,  the  fragments  are  accurately  read- 
justed in  the  impression  tray  and  secured  with  melted 
wax  (Figs.  48-.)2).  If  any  carving  is  to  be  done  upon  the 
impression,  it  should  be  done  at  this  stage  of  the  procedure. 
However,  as  any  carving  must  be  done  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose, instruction  as  to  where  and  how  to  do  it  can  be  given 
only  in  describing  the  work  reqiiiring  such  treatment.     The 


impression  is  next  treated  with  a  separatinj;  fluid  to  facilitate 
the  removjil  of  the  impression  from  tlie  east. 

Separating  Fluids. — The  objcet  of  the  separating  fluid  is 
to  so  treat  the  anrface  of  the  impression  tliat  a  ]»erfect  coun- 
terpart of  the  intaglio  may  be  formed  of  plaster  or  its  com- 
pounds, and  the  two  easily  separated.  This  is  accomplished 
bj'  flowing  over  the  surface  of  the  impression  some  material 
that  will  prevent  adhesion  of  the  added  plaster.  The 
desirable  properties  for  a  separating  medium  are  as  follows: 
(1)  It  should  add  as  little  substance  as  possible  to  the  surface 
of  tlie  impression;  (2)  it  should  provide  a  line  of  demarcation 
with  a  distinct  penetration  of  the  impression;  (3)  it  should 
not  cause  chemical  changes  and  injurious  effects  upon  either 
the  surface  of  the  east  or  the  denture  to  be  constructed  over 
it;  and  (4)  it  should  give  a  smooth  glazed  surface  to  the  east. 
There  are  a  great  variety  of  materials  recommended  and  used 
for  this  purpose,  but  few  are  extensively  used.  They  may  Iw 
classified  as:  Alcoholic  sohitions:  (a)  shellac,  (6)  sandarac, 
and  (c)  other  gums  and  terpenes  added  to  these  foundation 
solutions.  Aiiueinig  solutions:  (a)  liquid  silex  (silicate  of 
soda),  (6)  soap,  (c)  borax  and  shellac,  (d)  ammonia  or  other 
alkaline  substances  and  shellac.  Oils,  as  sperm,  lard,  sweet, 
or  \aselin;  and  ethereal  solutions:  (a)  of  soap  and  (fc)  collo- 
dion. The  aniline  dyes  are  used  as  coloring  matter  for  some 
of  these  preparations.  Many  of  these  preparations  are  kept 
in  stock  by  the  supply  houses,  and  some  of  them  under 
fanciful  names. 

Perhaps  the  best  and  most  commonly  used  metliod  is  to 
first  saturate  the  surface  of  the  impression  with  a  thin 
alcoholic  solution  of  shellac,  and,  when  dry,  to  apply  one  or 
more  coats  of  alcoholic  solution  of  sandarac.  These  varnishes 
are  made  by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  either  gum  in  4  ounces 
of  alcohol.  The  solution  is  greatly  facilitated  by  heating  the 
uncorked  bottle,  containing  the  gum  and  alcohol,  in  simmer- 
ing water  for  a  half-hour  or  until  dissolved.  The  stock  bottle 
should  be  kept  well  corked.  If  either  varnish  l>ecomes  too 
thick  (by  evaporation),  it  should  be  tliinned  with  cold 
alcohol.  The  varnishes  are  applied  to  the  impression  with 
a  camel-hair  brush.    Each  coat  should  be  permitted  to  dry 
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before  applying  another.  The  shellac  varnish  will  penetrate 
and  give  a  yellowish  color  to  the  plaster  of  the  impression 
for  jj  of  an  inch,  which  is  a  warning  i»f  the  approach  to  the 
cast  when  cutting  away  the  plaster  impression.  This  may  be 
seen  in  Fig.  fU.  If  the  plaster  is  not  well  colored,  it  should 
be  given  another  coat  of  shellac,  after  which  it  is  given  one 
or  more  coats  of  sandarac  varnish.  The  shellac  penetrates 
and  gives  depth  of  color  line,  and  the  sandarac  remains  upon 
the  surface  and  forms  a  glaze. 


Pouring  the  Impression. — This  is  a  common  term  used  for 
filling  the  impression.  The  term  is  slightly  misleading  in 
that  it  hnplies  that  the  plaster  mix  is  poured  into  the  impres- 
sion. The  plaster  batter  should  be  a  little  thicker  than  for 
an  impression  and  a  trifle  too  thick  to  i^our.  However,  it 
must  not  be  so  stiff  that  it  will  not  flow  perfectly  over  the 
surface  of  the  impression  when  jarred  by  rapping  the  tray 
lightly  upon  the  table.  The  same  rule  (as  to  the  ratio  of 
water  and  plaster)  is  used  for  casts  as  for  impressions^lhat 
is,  one  measure  of  water  and  two  measures  of  regular  dental 
plaster.  If  the  mix  seems  too  thin,  more  dry  plaster  should 
be  added  until  the  mix  will  stand  as  placed.    Ho' 
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must  have  &  pronounced  glossy  or  watery  appearance,  and 
wlien  this  cJiaraoteristic  diminishes  it  is  evidence  that  either 
too  much  plaster  has  been  added  or  that  crj'stallization  has 
commenced.  The  surface  of  the  impression  should  be  thor- 
oughly covered  before  this  deadened  appearance  begins. 
The  student  should  observe  carefully  the  appearance  of  his 
plaster  mixes,  because  the  quality  of  the  cast  depends  much 
upon  the  manipulation.  An  excessive  amount  of  plaster 
added  to  the  water  or  overspatulation  interferes  with  the 
process  of  crystallization,  thus  causing  increased  expansion 
.  and  reduced  strengtli  of  the  cast. 

Technic  for  Filling  the  Impresaion. — The  surface  of  the 
impression  ha\ing  been  properly  ^'arnished  while  dry,  it 
should  then  be  immersed  in  water  until  bubbles  cease  to 
form,  the  plaster  gauged,  and  smoothly  and  quickly  mixed;  a 
portion  of  tlie  mix  (about  a  teaspoonful)  is  placed  upon  the 
higher  central  ptirtion  of  the  impression  and  caused  to  flow 
into  the  lower  portions  of  the  intaglio  by  rapping  the  tray 
three  or  four  times  upon  the  plaster  bench.  Portion  after 
portion  of  the  mix  is  added  and  jarred  into  position  until  the 
intaglio  of  the  impression  is  fuQ,  when  the  jarring  ceases  and 
the  remainder  of  the  mix  is  piled  on  and  spread  with  the 
spatula  until  the  plaster  forming  the  cast  is  about  one-half 
inch  thick  over  tlie  highest  portion  of  tlie  vault. 

Shape  for  a  Plaster  Cast.— For  the  sake  of  con\'cnience  it 
ii  well  to  adopt  such  a  form  as  will  be  best  adapted  to  the 
various  uses  to  which  a  cast  may  be  put.  A  suitable  form 
not  only  favors  and  expedites  future  operations,  but  in  some 
cases  it  affords  additional  strength,  The  fonn  affordii^  the 
greatest  usefulness  is  the  truncated  cone.  This  form  is 
easily  given  to  the  cast  by  inverting  tlie  tray  while  the 
plaster  is  somewhat  soft  and  gently  pressing  it  down  upon 
any  smooth  siu-face,  as  a  slab  of  marble,  glass,  or  metal.  If 
the  base  of  the  cast  is  formed  upon  any  rigid  material,  the 
surface  should  be  slightly  oiled,  to  facilitate  the  removal 
of  tlic  plaster.  (A  convenient  arrangement  is  to  have  a 
6-inch  square  l)lock  of  wood  covered  with  sheet  zinc.  This 
"■ill  need  no  oiling,  for  the  sheet  metal  is  flexible  and  wiD 

eld  to  pressure  applied  at  the  sides  of  the  cast.)     After, 
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the  filled  tray  is  inverted  upon  the  smooth  surface  the  plaster 
spatula  should  l)e  passed  about  it,  producing  a  smooth  and 
sj-mmetrical  outline.  The  truncated  cone  form  of  an  upper 
cast  will  not  be  a  5>-mmetrical  truncated  cone,  for  its  base 
will  be  a  parabola:  an'l  the  lower  one  will  be  horseshoe- 
shape.     Instructors  are  accustomed  to  direct  that  the  base 


of  a  lower  cast  should  be  made  solid  (for  strength)  in  place 
of  a  horseshoe-ahape.  It  is  better  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of 
the  strength  of  the  lower  east  for  the  convenience  obtained 
in  antagonization  of  the  teeth.  Fig.  62  illustrates  properly 
formed  upper  and  lower  casts. 

Separftting  Cast  from  Impression. — There  arc  three  steps  to 
this  operation:   (a)  removing  any  plaster  overhanging  the 
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edge  of  the  tray,  {b)  removing  the  tray  from  the  impression, 
and  ((■)  removing  the  impression  from  the  cast. 

A  sliarp  plaster  knife  is  used  to  cut  away  any  overhanging 
plaster  so  that  the  outer  edge  of  the  tray  is  \'isible. 

If  the  impresision  is  either  wax  or  plaster,  the  outer  surface 
of  the  tray  should  be  slightly  warmed  over  a  Bimsen  flame. 
The  heat  applied  to  the  tray  will  soften  the  wax  in  contact 
with  the  tray,  and  the  two  may  be  easily  parted.  The  plaster 
impression  is  as  easily  removed  from  the  tray  as  a  wax  one, 
provided  heat  sufficient  to  soften  wax  is  passed  through  the 
tray  (Fig.  li^).  This  is  probably  accomplished  by  slightly 
expanding  the  metal  of  the  tray,  and  also  by  generating  a 
small  amount  of  steam  between  the  tray  and  plaster,  or  at 
least  the  expansion  of  the  moisture  upon  the  surface  of  the 
impression  next  to  the  tray.  A  modelling  compound  impres- 
sion can  be  readily  removed  by  rapping  upon  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  tray.  If  the  tray  is  of  such  shape  that  the  two 
are  dovetailed  together,  tlie  rapping  method  may  not  suffice, 
and  heat  should  be  applied.  This  can  be  best  done  by 
placing  it  ui  a  dish  of  cold  water  and  applying  slow  heat. 
Care  must  be  exercised  not  to  apply  too  much  heat  or  the 
modelHng  compound  will  be  made  very  adhesive  and  will 
adhere  both  to  the  tray  and  cast. 

Separating  the  impression  from  the  cast  can  be  neatly 
done  by  the  exercise  of  care.  Wax  should  be  slowly  warmed 
over  a  soft  flame,  and  modelling  compound  in  water.  Either 
material  should  be  removed  from  the  cast  by  lifting  the  outer 
portions  and  tuniing  them  over  uijon  the  central  mass,  when 
it  is  easily  removed.  \\Tiile  a  separating  fluid  is  not  neces- 
sarily applied  to  wax  and  modelling  c«jmpound  impressions, 
nevertlieless,  if  a  thin  coat  of  sandarac  is  dried  upon  either 
impression  before  filling,  it  does  facilitate  the  removal  of  the 
impression  material,  provided  it  has  been  slightly  overheated. 

Plaster  impressions  may  be  grouped  into  two  classes  to 
conform  to  as  many  procedures  for  separating  them  from 
their  casts:  (1)  Flat  impressions  without  undercuts.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  re-move  these  impressions  from  the  tray, 
but  by  holding  them  with  the  cast  downwanl  and  gently 
rapping  upon  the  tray  tliey  will  drop  from  the  uuppession. 
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(2)  Prominent  Raring  processes.  The  plaster  impression 
should  be  carefullj-  pared  away,  wnth  a  sharp  plaster  knife, 
over  the  frest  of  the  alveolar  process,  until  the  shellac  line 
of  demarcation  is  visible.  The  outer  flange  of  the  impression 
may  then  be  Baked  away.  The  remaining  central  portion, 
provided  it  is  not  keyed  into  place,  may  be  lifted  out  by 
inserting  the  point  of  the  knife  or  a  wax  spatula  under  any 
convenient  edge  of  the  impression.  Should  the  central 
portion  not  yield  to  reasonable  force,  it  must  be  carefidly 
notched  along  the  median  line,  when  first  one-half  anif  then 
the  other  may  be  puslied  inward. 


Cists  of  Partial  Cases. — The  principle  of  construction  of 
partial  cases  is  the  same  as  for  full  cases,  but  tlie  techuic 
varies  to  suit  the  conditions.  Care  must  be  exercised,  in 
applying  the  separating  fluid  to  the  imprint  of  the  teeth,  that 
every  portion  may  be  thoroughly  covered.  This  may  be 
facilitated  by  applying  an  excessive  amount  of  fluid,  and 
using  a  rotary  movement  of  the  brush,  or  it  may  be  applied 
with  a  pledget  of  cotton  held  in  a  pair  of  tweezers.  While 
drying,  the  impression  should  be  inverted  so  tliat  any  excess 
may  not  settle  into  the  depressions  of  tiie  impression.  If 
the  impression  has  been  standing  for  a  half-hour  it  should 
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be  dipped  in  water  and  the  excess  water  shaken  out  just 
before  filling.  If  the  impression  has  been  standing  for  sev- 
eral hours  it  should  stand  in  water  for  three  or  four  minutes 
before  filling.     This  will  aid  the  flow  of  the  plaster  and  help 


)  prevent  air  bubbles  forming  in  the  jilaster  of  the  ( 
The  filling  plaster  should  be  caused  to  flow  down  one  side 
of  the  deep  depressions  (as  the  intaglio  of  the  teeth),  thus 
permitting  the  air  to  escape  from  the  otlier.  It  is  well  also 
to  have  a  tamping  stick  to  press  into  the  imprints  of  the 


teeth.  (A  small  riveting  hammer  handle  with  the  Iiead  cut  off 
at  the  smallest  part  of  tlie  neck  is  an  excellent  tamper.  Use 
either  end  as  convenience  requires.)  Each  added  portion 
of  plaster  should  be  jarred  into  place.  An  excellent  way 
used  hy  many  for  strengthening  isolated  plaster  teeth  of  a 
cast  is,  as  soon  as  the  intaglio  of  the  tooth  is  filled  with  soft 
piaster,  to  force  into  the  centn'  of  each  tooth,  for  its  entire 


lengtli,  a  pin  or  a  small  diameter  7-inch  wire  brad.  Much 
care  is  required  in  removing  the  impression  from  the  cast. 
It  must  first  be  carved  down  to  the  shellac  line  of  demar- 
cation before  any  attempt  is  made  at  breaking  away  the 
impression.  Fig.  61  shows  a  plaster  cast  with  the  plaster 
about  the  isolated  teeth  carved  ready  for  breaking  away  the 
impression.     Fig-  4lj  shows  the  cast. 


Repairing  Broken  Casts. — Plaster  casts  may  he  broken 
accidental  ly,  Tliese  may  l>e  nicely  and  strongly  mended  b,\' 
uniting  the  sections  with  moderately  thin,  well-spat ulated 
oxj'phosijhate  of  zinc  cement.  The  sections  should  be 
supported  until  the  cement  has  set  sufficiently  to  be  un- 
yielding to  their  weight.  The  cast  should  then  be  undis- 
turbed for  at  least  a  halt-hour.  If  the  cement  is  properly 
mixed  and  the  portions  of  the  cast  are  well  pressed  together 
the  resulting  union  should  be  very  strong. 

Base-plate  Outline. — With  a  soft  lead-pencil  the  outline 
of  the  iH'ripluTx-  of  the  denture  is  traced  upon  the  cast. 
Figs.  (14  and  li.'>  sluiw  the  base-plate  outlines  for  an  upper 
and  lower  denture. 

These  outlines  represent  average  cases.  In  upper  ca.se3, 
difficult  of  retention,  the  palatal  border  should  extend  one- 
fourth  inch  or  more  backward;  provided  the  impression  is 
taken  in  such  a  manner  that  the  soft  tissues  are  held  firmly 
against  its  bone  foundation.  The  lower  base-plate  should 
always  extend  to  approximately  the  external  and  internal 
(mylohyoid)  oblique  ridges;  and  in  flat  cases  may  extend 
slightly  beyond  these  ridges,  provided  the  edges  are  turned 
slightly  upward. 

However,  with  the  modern  trend  in  the  technic  of  im- 
pression taking  and  cast  forming  a  definite  outline  is  estab- 
lished, thereby  dispensing  with  the  pencil  traced  outline. 

Fig.  60  illustrates  knives  for  cutting  plaster.  .1  is  a  com- 
mon form;  B  is  a  Wilson  knife  having  a  2|-inch  draw  blade 
and  a  Ig-inch  push  blade;  f  is  a  saddler's  knife.  The  sad- 
dler's knife  is  a  powerful  tool  for  trimming  the  base  of  casts 
only.  It  is  used  with  a  rocking  motion.  Alt  plaster  knives 
need  frequent  grinding,  as  plaster,  and  especially  Spence 
compoimd.  quickly  blunts  the  edge. 


i 


CHAPTEU   IV. 

OCCLUSION  AND  CONTOL'R  MODEI^. 

Use. — Occlude,  to  strike  against  or  dose.  This  term  is 
used  to  represent  the  teeth  closed  in  their  natural  position 
of  ease  and  rest.  In  this  state  the  condyles  of  the  mandible 
are  in  their  normal  retruded  position  in  their  glenoid  fossee, 
except  in  a  few  cases  of  acquired  abnormal  condyle  articu- 
lation. It  is  apparent  that  to  construct  an  artificial  denture 
much  data,  other  than  a  cast  of  the  jaw  upon  which  a  base- 
plate is  to  be  worn,  is  necessary,  in  securing  which  the  occlu- 
sion model  is  an  important  factor.  This  occlusion  mwlel  is 
a  mass  of  material  roughly  outlined,  and  indicating  the 
normal  (probably  the  natural)  relation  of  the  teeth  and  jaws 
while  at  rest.  The  term  "contour"  is  added  to  the  title  to 
imply  that  the  mass  of  material  has  been  molded  or  carved 
to  such  a  form  as  will  give  the  desired  contour  to  the  external 
soft  tissues  of  the  lower  third  of  the  face.  Therefore  if  this 
mass  of  material  which  we  call  the  occlusion  and  contour 
model  is  truly  a  mwlel  pattern  it  must  be  accurately  repro- 
duced in  the  essentials  which  it  represents.  However,  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  forms  of  the  teetli  should  be  carved 
in  these  models  because  the  teeth  are  not  to  be  made  by  the 
prosthetist  (they  may  be  obtained  of  the  trade  in  much 
Ijetter  form  and  strength  than  would  be  possiVile  to  produce 
in  the  dental  laboratory);  hut  it  does  mean  that  the  lines 
indicated  by  the  occlusion  and  contour  models  are  to  be 
permanently  retained.  This  implies  that  thought  and 
technic  are  to  be  employed  in  constructing  tliese  models. 
The  student  should  have  fixed  in  his  mind  the  idea  that  the 
two  primary  objects  of  these  models  are  to  establish  the 
position  of  the  artificial  teeth  when  at  rest,  and  to  gWe 
harmonious  contour  to  the  soft  tissues  covering  the  artificial 
dentures.     In  addition  to  these  primary  factors  they  are 

(H3) 
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used  to  record  other  important  data,  such  as  the  high  and 
low  lip  lines,  also  the  median  line  and  the  slit  of  the  lips. 
They  may  record  the  plane  of  the  teeth,  and  aid  in  estab- 
lishing the  condyle  path;  or  they  may  i!j;nore  the  plane  of  the 
teeth  and  establish  the  condyle  path. 

Materials  Used. — Wax  and  its  combinations,  modelling 
compound,  gutta-percha,  resinous  preparations,  and  possibly 
plaster  of  Paris,  may  be  named  as  the  materials  of  which 
occlusion  and  contour  models  are  made.  These  materials  are 
used  by  the  profession  in  the  order  named.  The  materials 
are  attached  to  a  base-plate,  either  a  temporary  one  or 
the  base-plate  upon  which  the  teeth  are  to  be  permanently 
mounted. 

Wax  is  most  commonly  used  as  well  as  most  misused  for 
the  purpose  under  consideration. 

THE  BITE. 

This  term  is  generally  used  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
wax  for  obtaining  the  relation  between  the  jaws  and  teeth. 
The  word  bite  is  of  .\nglo-Saxon  origin,  and  means  "split;" 
hence  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  cut.  lacerate,  take  severe  hold 
of,  and  similar  ideas.  As  applied  to  dental  technology,  it 
means  to  cut  into  a  mass  of  soft  wax  with  the  teeth  or  bare 
gums.  The  term  is  inelegant  and  unscientific,  and  except  for 
a  very  limited  use  it  is  non-expressive  and  associated  with 
pernicious  methods.  The  term  should  never  be  applied  to 
occlusion  and  contour  models.  The  tenn  wax-bite  is  known 
by  several  other  inelegant  terms,  as  mush-bite,  quash-bite, 
hunk-bite,  and  like  terms.  They  all  refer  to  the  common 
practice  of  placing  a  mass  of  wax  in  the  mouth  and  requiring 
the  patient  to  bite  into  it.  To  bite,  cut:  As  In  95  per  cent, 
of  cases  the  upper  incisors  overlap  the  lower  incisors,  to  bite 
or  eut  means  to  bring  the  lower  incisors  forward  and  in 
contact  with  the  upper  incisors,  thus  inviting  the  patient 
to  do  the  thing  that  is  the  bete  noir  of  the  dentist  in  mount- 
ing artificial  teeth.  The  first  requirement  in  obtaining 
the  desired  relation  between  the  jaws  and  teeth  is  that  the 
mandible  shall  be  in  its  most  retruded  position.    There  is 
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but  one  claaa  t»f  cases  where  the  prosthetist  should  ever  use 
the  quash-bite.  and  that  is  where  there  are  two  or  more 
natural  teeth  that  have  the  required  occlusion,  but  not 
enough  points  of  contact  to  support  the  casts  while  being 
attached  to  the  articulated  frames.  If  mntour  and  other 
data  provided  by  occlusion  and  contour  models  are  not 
desired,  then,  and  then  only,  may  the  quash-bite  be  used 
advantageously.  As  an  illustration  of  an  appropriate  place 
to  use  a  quasli-bite,  an  imaginary  case  may  be  considered, 
consisting  of  a  full  lower  natural  denture  and  the  six  anterior, 
right  first  bicuspid  and  left  second  molar  remaining  in  the 
upper  jaw,  the  bicuspid  and  molar  only  in  ocelusion.  Such 
a  case  woidd  be  the  most  favorable  imaginable  for  easts 
with  only  two  jKiints  of  contact  being  self-sustained;  and  it 
is  surprising  to  the  student,  no  matter  how  he  may  have 
bolstered  the  casts  with  pieces  of  wax  before  moimting  on 
the  articulated  frames,  to  find  how  much  the  finished  den- 
tures may  be  off  from  perfect  occlusion.  This  is  easilj- 
understood  when  consideration  is  given  to  the  points  of 
contact  as  fulcra  and  the  distant  positions  for  the  left  first 
bicuspid  and  right  second  molar  as  ends  of  a  lever.  A  very 
slight  movement  at  the  fulcra  will  mean  relatively  a  large 
amount  at  the  ends  of  the  lever.  A  modification  of  this 
supposed  case  would  be  having  the  retained  second  molar 
upon  the  right  side;  it  would  then  be  evident  that  some 
means  of  establishing  the  relationship  of  the  left  side  would 
be  necessary.  As  a  result  of  the  consideration  of  these 
imaginary  cases  this  rule  may  be  established:  All  partial 
cases,  unless  they  have  three  or  more  widely  separated 
points  of  occlusal  contact,  require  occlusion  guides.  Quash- 
bites  may  serve  an  excellent  purpose  as  occlusion  guides.  A 
suitable  quash-bite  for  the  case  just  considered  would  be  to 
form  a  crescent-shaped  mass  of  soft  wa.t  of  a  little  greater 
thickness  tlian  the  space  between  the  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw  and  the  gum  of  tlie  upper  jaw,  and  ha\-ing  imbedded  in 
it  a  14-gauge  soft-iron  wire  stiffener.  This  prepared  mass  of 
wax  is  placed  just  inside  the  anterior  teeth,  with  the  ends 
occupying  the  edentulous  spaces.  The  patient  is  then  in- 
structed to  close  and  hold  the  teeth  together  firmly.    The 
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operator  should  press  against  the  extruding  wax,  molding 
it  firmly  against  the  buccal  surfaces  of  the  teeth  and  gums. 
The  patient  is  then  instructed  to  open  the  mouth  moderately 
wide,  when  the  operator  should  remove  the  wax  with  as 
little  distortion  as  possible.  It  should  then  be  made  hard 
by  placing  in  cold  water,  after  which  it  is  dried,  trimmed 
of  excess  wax,  and  a  small  roll  of  soft  wax  placed  in  the 
imprint  of  the  gums.  It  is  tlien  readjusted  in  the  mouth 
and  the  mouth  firmly  closed  upKtn  it.  This  will  correct  any 
imperfections  caused  by  manipulating  the  soft  mass  of  wax. 
In  using  this  wax  occlusion  guide  care  should  be  exercised 
to  see  that  excessive  portions  of  plaster  or  wax  do  not  prevent 
the  plaster  casts  going  fully  to  place.  Usually  the  casts  or 
wax  guides  will  require  considerable  trimming  to  permit  of 
adjustment. 

Occlusion  vindek  require  a  well-adjustetl  base-plate.  The 
base-plate  of  the  artificial  denture  being  permanently  con- 
structed is  the  very  best  that  can  be  provided  for  occlusion 
models.  In  fact,  the  best  results  can  only  he  obtained  in 
artificial  dentures  by  first  constructing  the  base-plate.  This 
statement  will  invite  disagreement,  nevertheless  the  state- 
ment is  tenable  and  will  be  demonstrated.  However,  where 
the  single  vulcanization  method  is  to  be  employed  in  making 
an  artificial  denture,  a  temporary  base-plate  will  necessarily 
be  constructed  for  the  occlusion  model.  There  are  several 
materials  used  for  this  purpose,  as  iV-inch  thick  sheets  of 
wax,  jiaraffin,  modelling  compound,  gutta-percha  and 
"ideal  Itase-plate,"  and  similar  preparations  obtainable  at 
the  supply  bouses.  These  preparations  are  composed  of 
shellac  or  a  similar  substance. 

Methods  for  forming  a  base-plate  of  tin  are  used  by  a  few 
operators,  as  swaging  a  base-plate  of  sheet  block  tin,  and 
by  burnishing  tinfoil  over  tlie  cast.  Excellent  results  by 
the  burnishing  method  may  be  obtained  by  the  following 
leoimic:  Adapt  a  sheet  of  No.  20  tinfoil  to  the  plaster  cast 
with  the  fingers  and  thumbs;  the  surplus  is  cut  away  with 
scissors,  after  which  the  tin  is  burnished  with  a  steel  or 
agate  bumislter.  Care  should  be  exercised  not  to  use  suffi- 
cient force  to  mar  the  face  of  the  cast.    A  second  sheet  ia 
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adapted  to  the  burnished  sheet  by  the  fingers  and  thumbs, 
removed,  and  trimmed.  A  small  dab  of  thick  sandarac  var- 
nish is  placed  upon  tlie  centre  of  the  burnished  sheet  when 
the  second  sheet  is  readjusted  and  burnished,  beginning  at 
the  centre  and  working  outward.  Layer  after  lajer  is  thus 
added  until  the  required  thickness  is  obtained.  After  the 
first  sheet  of  No,  20  is  adjusted  a  heavier  foil  may  be  used 
if  preferred. 

Paraffin  Base-plate.— Paraffin  is  found  in  the  siT])ply  houses 
in  the  form  of  thin  sheets  put  up  in  half-pound  Iwxes.  It  is 
usually  called  pink  wax  because  of  tlie  color  the  manu- 
facturers have  given  it.  This  material  is  used  by  slightly 
warming  it  over  a  smokeless  fiame  and  adapting  it  to  the 
plaster  cast.  The  excess  base-plate  wax  is  trimmed  away 
with  a  warm  wax  spatula  at  the  indicated  peripheral  outline 
of  the  artificial  denture.  An  excellent  addition  may  be  made 
to  this  paraffin  base-plate  by  first  adapting  a  sheet  of  tinfoil 
to  the  cast.  This  will  prevent  the  paraffin,  if  overheated, 
from  adhering  to  the  cast,  and  also  add  some  rigidity  to  the 
base-plate.  The  principal  objection  to  wax  or  paraffin  as  a 
base-plate  is  that  it  is  not  rigid  enoiigh  to  retain  its  form 
while  adjusting  the  occlusal  model,  and  later  the  mounted 
teeth,  to  the  mouth.  For  this  reason  some  operators  make 
this  temporary  base-plate  of  modelling  compound,  gutta- 
percha, or  of  the  various  resinous  preparations  offered  for 
sale.  The  temporary  base-plate  liaving  been  formed  over  the 
cast,  it  is  well  to  try  it  in  the  mouth  and  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  its  adaptation  and  peripheral  outline.  This  Is  not 
very  satisfactorily  done  with  the  less  rigid  base-plate,  but 
with  the  permanent  ba,se-plates  of  vulcanite  or  metal  it  is 
a  most  important  step  in  the  procedure.  Mention  is  made 
of  this  fact  to  impress  the  idea  that  tlie  most  commonly 
used  method  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  and  tmrcliaiile  one. 
The  base-plate  (when  adjusted)  is  removed  from  the  mouth, 
dried,  and  replaced  upon  the  cast,  a  roll  of  softened  pure 
yellow  wax  is  molded  over  tlie  ridge  of  the  base-plate  to  the 
estimated  length  and  fulness  of  the  Up,  when  it  is  tried  in 
the  mouth  and  manipulated  to  the  required  contour.  (The 
full  details  of  contouring  the  occlusion  model  can  only  be 
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properly  considered  under  the  subject  of  Esthetics,  Chapter 
XVI.j  The  edge  of  tlie  was  rim  should  come  to,  and  thus 
indicate,  the  lip  line.  If  the  occlusion  model  is  an  upper  one 
to  be  adapted  to  a  full  lower  artificial  or  natural  denture, 
the  occlu^  border  of  the  wax  rim  must  be  trimmed  to 
evenly  press  upon  the  opposing  dentm*.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  trim  so  as  to  have  perfect  contact  of  the  occlusal  border, 
but  there  must  be  at  least  four  well-spaced  points  of  con- 
tact, then  a  small  flattened  roll  of  soft  wax  placed  along 
the  occlusal  Ixirder  and  closed  upon  will  make  perfect  con- 
tact. If  the  occlusion  models  are  being  formed  for  an  upper 
and  lower  edentulous  case,  the  occlusal  border  should 
represent  the  plane  of  the  teeth  (see  Chapter  I).  This  is 
accomplishc<i  by  having  the  occlusal  border  of  the  upper 
model  exactly  at  the  slit  of  the  lips  and  extending  straight 
backward  parallel  with  the  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the 
base  of  the  nose  to  tlie  lower  border  of  the  externa!  auditory 
meatus,  or  the  line  dividing  the  middle  and  lower  thirds 
ofthefaced-V  !)■ 

HodeUing  Compound  Teclmic. — The  following  description 
is  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Charles  R.  Turner,  in  the  American 
Text-book  of  I'rostheiic  DeniialTy: 

"Forthe  Upper  Jaw. — To  construct  a  bite-plate  of  modelling 
composition  for  the  upper  jaw,  the  cast  should  be  placed 
upon  its  base  on  the  work-bench  with  the  distal  portion 
toward  the  operator.  The  method  of  making  the  bite-plate 
in  one  piece  proposed  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Evans  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. Tlu¥e-fourths  of  a  cake  of  modelling  composition 
is  softened  in  warm  water,  kneaded  in  the  hands  until  homo- 
geneous, and  rolled  into  an  ellipsoid  about  two  inches  long. 
One  side  of  this  should  be  thinnefl  out  by  pressure  between 
the  fingers,  and  the  mass  so  placed  uixm  the  cast  that  the 
thinned  portion  projects  slightly  beyond  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  plate  outline.  By  manipulation  mth  the  thumbs  the 
remainder  of  the  compound  is  gradually  worked  forward  so 
that  the  vault  of  the  cast  is  covered  by  it  to  the  thiclcness 
of  about  3^  of  an  inch.  The  thickness  of  this  may  be  readily 
gauged,  for  the  cast  chills  the  material  as  it  comes  in  contact 
with  it,  thus  hardening  it,  while  the  overlying  soft  portion 
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may  !«  pushed  forward.  When  tlie  top  of  the  alveolar  ridge 
has  been  reaehed,  the  compound  should  be  carrieil  over  it 
and  slightly  beyond  the  plate  outline,  along  the  labial  and 
buccal  surfaces,  the  most  of  the  mass,  however,  remaining 
upon  the  ridge  and  being  shaped  to  represent  the  occlusal 
portion  of  the  bite-plate.  The  proljable  relation  of  this  part 
of  the  artificial  denture  to  the  alveolar  ridge  and  the  prob- 
able fulness  of  the  buccal  and  labial  portions  should  be  borne 
in  mind  and  the  compound  disposed  accordingly,  since  the 
bite-plate  when  completed  should  be  a  rough  model  for  the 
denture  in  these  particulars.  It  should  be  taken  from  the 
cast  and  its  margin  brought  into  close  contact  therewith 
around  the  plate  outline.  This  is  to  insure  firm  retention 
of  the  plate  in  the  mouth,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  should  be  secured,  even  if  it  be  necessary  to  make  at  this 
time  the  changes  in  the  surface  of  the  cast  which  provide  for 
the  adhesion  of  the  future  denture.  The  form  of  the  bite- 
plate  at  this  time  is  largely  tentative,  as  it  is  purposed  to 
complete  its  modelling  when  the  bite  is  taken,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  which  shall  then  be  indicated.  During 
the  process  of  forming  the  plate,  to  prevent  adhesion,  the 
hands  should  be  wet  and  the  compound  occasionally  taken 
off  the  cast  to  break  up  its  adhesion  while  it  is  soft,  and  then 
replaceil.  but  under  no  circumstances  must  the  cast  be  wet, 
as  this  will  injure  it  for  subsequent  use,  Rubbing  its  surface 
with  soapstone  or  talcum  powder  will  eifectually  prevent  the 
adhesion  of  the  compound. 

"  It  is  possible  to  construct  the  plate  in  two  portions,  tliat  in 
contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  being  made  of  one  piece 
of  modelling  compound  rolled  into  a  thin  sheet  and  adapted 
to  the  cast,  that  representing  the  occlusal  portion  being 
formed  of  a  roll  bent  to  the  shape  of  the  alveolar  ridge,  and 
made  to  adhere  by  dry  heat.  The  occlusal  portion  is  made 
of  wax  by  some  practitioners  because  of  the  greater  ease  with 
'  which  it  may  l>e  carved,  but  its  softness  and  tendency  to 
yield  under  pressure  make  it  less  safe  than  modelling  com- 
pound in  preserving  a  fixed  distance  between  the  jaws. 

"The  Lover  Bite-plate. — The  lower  bite-plate  is  more  easily 
made  than  the  upper.    With  the  cast  face  up  on  the  work- 
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bench,  a  piece  of  compound  equal  to  about  one-half  of  a 
sheet  is  softened  and  worked  into  a  long  uniform  roll,  bent 
to  the  shape  of  the  alveolar  process,  and  placed  upon  its 
summit.  With  the  thiombs  and  fingers  it  is  worked  down 
the  lingual  and  labial  sides  to  a  point  slightly  beyond  the 
plate  outline,  that  portion  o\'er  the  ridge  being  sliaped  to 
represent  this  part  of  the  future  lower  plate  and  made  to 
correspond  in  outline  to  the  arch  of  the  upper  bite-plate.  It 
is  removed  and  trimmed  to  the  plate  outline  like  the  upper, 
its  occlusal  surface  being  left  rough.  If  the  lower  plate  must 
be  very  thin,  it  may  be  strengthened  by  imbedding  in  it  a 
piece  of  iron  or  brass  wire  shaped  to  conform  to  the  alveolar 
outline." 

Modelling  Compound  Baae-plate.— The  preceding  method, 
as  described  by  Dr.  Turner,  consists  of  forming  tlie  base- 
plate apd  occlusion  model  of  one  piece.  Anotlier  method  is 
to  form  the  base-plate  of  a  thin  sheet  of  modelling  compound 
and  building  up  the  occlusion  and  contour  portion  with 
yellow  or  pink  wax. 

Technic. — The  plaster  caat  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  tin- 
foil or  pattern  tin.  by  adjusting  the  tin  with  the  thumb  and 
finger.  It  is  not  necessary  to  adjust  the  foil  accurately,  for 
the  following  step  of  adapting  the  modelling  compound  will 
perfectly  adjust  the  foil.  The  modelling  compound  should 
be  rolled  or  pressed  into  a  sheet  yV  to  ^  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  sheet  may  be  formed  by  rolling  with  a  moistened  wooden 
roller  or  pressing  it  witli  the  fingers  upon  a  warm  plate 
of  glass.  The  glass  slab  should  be  slightly  lubricated  with 
vaselin,  or  moistened  with  water,  to  prevent  adhesion.  The 
warm  and  pliable  sheet  of  modelling  compound  is  quickly 
and  acciu^tely  adjusted  to  the  plaster  cast  over  tlie  tinfoil, 
and  trimmed  to  the  peripheral  outline  of  the  desired  plate. 
The  tinfoil  serves  a  double  purpose;  it  renders  easy  the 
removal  of  the  base-plate  from  the  cast,  and  prevents  soiling 
of  the  cast  should  the  compound  be  overheated  in  any  sub- 
sequent operation.  Any  portion  of  the  modelling  compound 
base-plate  that  may  not  be  perfectly  adjusted  may  be  per- 
fected by  passing  repeatedly  over  the  Bun  sen  flame  and 
confonning  with  the  fingers  slightly  moistened. 
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Qatta-percha  and  the  Resinoid  Preparations. — These  are 
obtained  at  the  supply  houses  in  sheets  about  /«  of  an  inch 
thick.  They  are  both  manipiJated  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  thin  sheets  of  modelling  compound,  and  will  not  need 
further  description. 

Vulcanite  Base-plate. — This  form  of  base-plate  is  applicable 
only  where  there  is  considerable  recession  of  the  alveoli. 
It  is  apparent  lliat  a  vulcanite  base-plate  must  have  con- 
siderable thickness  for  strength  and  rigiditj";  and  admit  of 
sufficient  added  material  to  attach  the  teeth  and  to  give  the 
indicated  restoration  without  overdistending  the  supported 
soft  tissues. 

The  advantages  of  a  vulcanite  base-plate  are :  (1 )  It  detects 
a  faulty  impression  before  much  work  has  been  done.  (2)  It 
permits  study  of  the  retention  of  the  artificial  denture.  If 
it  is  evident  that  the  impression  was  defective,  or  that  the 
devised  scheme  for  retention  Is  insufBcient,  a  new  impression 
may  be  taken  and  the  mistakes  corrected  without  much  loss 
of  time  and  labor.  (3)  It  gives  stability  and  proper  support 
to  the  subsequent  operation  of  construction. 

The  only  disadvantage  in  the  vulcanite  base-plate,  where 
it  is  indicated,  is  that  the  finished  artificial  denture  has  a 
portion  of  its  substance  vulcanized  a  second  time.  As  rubber 
contracts  every  time  it  is  vulcanized  the  revulcanized  base- 
plate does  necessarily  slightly  change  form;  however,  it 
would  be  illogical  to  condemn  the  metliod  for  this  reason 
unless  repairing  is  unallowable.  Some  have  thought  that 
the  revulcanization  of  a  portion  of  the  denture  weakened  it. 
This  cannot  be,  as  the  revulcanized  portion  is  next  to  the 
fulcrum  (gum)  and  the  fracture  must  begin  in  the  surface 
farthest  from  the  fulcrum,  that  is,  in  the  portion  but  once 
vulcanized.  Further,  the  base-plate  being  re\'ulcaniz«l  is 
harder,  more  rigid  and  less  flexible,  hence  is  a  firmer  support 
for  the  superstructure.  However,  the  student  should  know 
that  it  is  essential  that  the  heavy  bearings  of  the  base-plate 
upon  the  tissues  must  be  properly  located,  and  that  there  is 
danger  of  warping  in  the  second  \Tilcanization.  This  phase 
of  the  subject  will  be  considered  in  the  technic  gf  double 
Andcanization. 
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Vulcanite  Base-plate  Technic. — A  suitably  prepared  east 
of  plasttT  of  Paris  or  Speiice  piaster  compound  having  l>een 
obtaineii,  it  is  preftTablj'  (though  not  necessarily)  overlaid 
with  a  sheet  of  thin  tinfoil,  after  which  a  sheet  of  slightly 
softened  paraffin  (pink  wax)  is  accurately  adjusted  to  the 
cast  o\'er  the  tin  protection.  The  excess  wax  and  tin  are 
cut  away  at  the  previously  indicated  peripheral  outline  for 
the  base-plate.  A  roll  of  yellow  wax  I  inch  diameter  (made 
by  rolling  between  two  flat  surfaces)  is  adapted  by  finger 
pressure  to  the  labial  and  buccal  periphery  including  the  tub- 
erosities in  the  upper,  but  also  extending  the  entire  length  of 
lingual  periphery  in  the  lower  base-plate.  The  wax  rim  is 
pressed  into  place  with  the  finger,  but  it  is  lute<l  and  carved 
with  a  warmed  wax  spatula  and  knife.  Tliis  adilitional  is  not 
shown  in  Fig.  G7,  but  result  is  shown  in  Fig.  (59.  The  teclmic 
of  this  wax  rim  is  further  described  in  the  chapter  on  Alumi- 


num Base-plate  (X).  The  advantages  of  the  peripheral  addi- 
tions are  rigidity  of  base-plate,  and  a  finish  margin.  The 
edge  of  the  wax  base-plate  is  then  carefully  sealed  to  the  cast 
with  a  hot  wax  spatula. 

The  cast  and  model  base-plate  is  fiasked  in  a  Star  or  Wilson 
flask,  the  flask  opened,  model  base-plate  removed,  surface 
of  the  cast  finished  {either  silex  or  tin),  packed  with  rubber, 
flask  closed,  and  the  case  vulcanized.  After  the  vulcanization 
is  complete  and  the  \-ulcanizer  cold,  the  base-plate  is  removed 
from  the  flask,  cleaned  of  plaster,  the  edges  filed,  and  the 
outer  surface  scraped  to  give  a  suitable  surface  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  rubber  at  the  time  of  second  vulcanization. 
The  inner  surface,  or  the  surfac'e  to  rest  upon  the  soft  tissues 
should  not  l)e  changed  except  to  remove  any  excrescences 
produced  by  defects  on  the  surface  of  the  cast.  Fig.  67 
shows  a  vulcanite  base-plate. 
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This  outline  sketch  has  introduced  several  laboratory 
prtjcesses,  which  will  be  discussed  in  their  proper  place. 

Metal  Base-plates. — When  an  artificial  denture  is  to  be 
constructed  upon  a  metal  base,  the  base-plate  is  formed 
either  by  the  casting  or  swaging  method.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  base-plate  constructed  as  a  component  part  of  the 
finished  artificial  denture  is  the  very  best  base-plate  for  the 
occlusion  and  contour  models.  Therefore  the  vulcanite  and 
metal  base-plates  arc  to  be  much  preferred  to  the  temporary 
base-plates  formed  of  wa,\  or  of  the  gum  or  resinous  prepara- 
tions. 

The  base-plate,  of  whatever  material,  having  been  adjusted 
to  the  mouth,  the  walls  of  the  model  are  to  be  built  up  of 
either  pure  yellow  beeswax,  white  wax,  pink  wax  (paraffin),  or 
modelling  compound.  Their  rigidity  is  in  the  inverse  order 
as  named.  The  ease  of  manipulation  is  in  the  order  given. 
The  yellow  wax  is  the  least  rigid,  but  because  of  its  ease 
of  manipulation  it  is  most  commonly  used  for  building  up 
the  occlusion  walls.  The  student  should  constantly  bear  in 
mind  this  one  deficiency  of  yellow  wax,  although  the  material 
is  commended  to  him  because  of  its  desirable  properties  for 
subsequent  procedures.  No  matter,  at  this  time,  which 
material  is  selected,  tlie  material  will  l>e  manipulated  in  the 
same  manner,  so  far  as  construction  is  concerned.  Having 
placed  the  base-plate  on  the  cast,  a  cylhidrical  roll  of  the 
softened  material  of  sufficient  length  to  cover  the  crest  of  the 
alveolar  ridge,  and  in  diameter  varying  from  j  to  f  of  an 
inch,  according  to  the  amount  of  space  to  be  filled,  is  con- 
formed by  manipidating  with  the  fingers  and  thumbs  to  the 
ridge  portion  of  the  base-plate.  The  plastic  material  is  luted 
to  the  base-plate  by  the  use  of  a  hot  spatula.  The  labial  and 
buccal  surfaces  are  added  to  or  carved  away  as  may  he 
necessary  to  give  the  required  contour  for  the  support  of  the 
lip  and  cheeks.  This  first  shaping  is  entirely  by  guesswork; 
however,  this  is  only  to  give  it  general  form  for  trying  in 
the  mouth. 

The  esthetic  manipulation  of  the  plastic  material  to  the 
mouth  will  be  treated  of  in  the  chapter  on  Esthetics.  The 
occlusal  surface  of  the  plastic  rim  must  be  a  perfectly  flat 
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surface,  and  as  thb  edge  forms  the  occlusal  plane  or  teeth 
plane,  it  must  be  correctly  located.  The  perpendicular 
length  of  the  plastic  rim  is  indicated  by  the  lengtli  of  the 
lip,  and  is  located  b;'  the  slit  of  the  mouth  when  tlie  lips  are 
perfectlj"  relaxed  and  at  rest.  The  slit  of  the  Hp  marks  the 
anterior  border  of  the  plastic  rim,  but  from  that  point  back- 
ward the  length  is  indicated  only  by  the  naso-auditory- 
meatus  line  (see  Fig,  1,  also  Chapter  I).  The  occlusal 
surface  is  carved  from  or  added  to  until  the  required  plane 
is  obtained. 


Fia.  es 


The  method  of  testing  this  wax  plane  is  to  place  the  occlu- 
sion model  in  tlie  mouth,  and  a  straight  edge  placed  against 
the  occlusal  surface  and  extending  4  inches  from  tlie  mouth 
will  indicate  whether  the  occlusal  surface  of  the  occlusion 
model  is  parallel  with  the  naso-auditory-meatus  line  or  not 
(Fig.  68).  Should  the  student  have  trouble  in  canying  this 
naso-auditory-meatus  line  with  his  eye,  he  can  stretch  a 
string  so  as  to  include  the  two  points  named,  thus  ascer- 
taining whether  the  string  and  straight  edge  are  parallel 
or  not.  A  suitable  straight  edge  may  be  formed  of  a  thin 
sheet  of  metal,    horn,  or  vulcanite.     It  should  be  2  inches 
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wide  at  one  end  and  6  inches  long.  After  the  correct  occlusal 
plane  has  been  established  and  any  deficiencies  noticed 
filled  in,  the  occlusion  model  is  pressed  upon  a  flat  surface 
with  sufficient  force  to  give  a  true  even  plane  to  the  (tcclusal 
surface  of  the  ino«lel.  At  all  times,  in  using  any  force 
upon  a  base-plate,  it  should  be  upon  the  plaster  cast,  thus 
avoidii^  any  possibility  of  warping.  Prevention  is  always 
better  than  remedying. 

The  upper  occlusion  model  having  been  perfected,  it  is 
removed  from  the  mouth  and  placed  in  cold  water. 

The  lower  model  is  built  up  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
upper  and  then  adjusted  to  the  upper  in  the  mouth.  The 
upper  model  is  kept  in  cold  water  except  during  the  few 
moments  at  a  time  that  it  is  needled  in  the  mouth  while 
adjusting  the  lower.  By  keeping  the  upper  model  cold  and 
rigid,  all  change  resulting  from  closing  the  mouth  will  be  in 
the  softer,  lower  model.  The  lower  model  must  be  manipu- 
lated until  it  has  a  suitable  vertical  length,  contour,  and  an 
even  pressure  upon  the  occlusal  surface  of  the  upper  model. 
The  occlusion  models  having  been  satisfactorily  adjusted, 
they  are  removed  and  placed  in  cold  water  to  thoroughly 
chill. 

The  patient  should  be  instructed  reganhiig  the  next  step 
of  the  operation,  that  is,  retruding  and  protruding  the  chin. 
Often  it  will  require  considerable  time  and  patience  to 
educate  tlie  patient  in  placing  the  chin  as  requested.  It  is 
not  necessary;  in  fact,  it  is  better  that  the  patient  should 
not  place  the  chin  in  the  extreme  protruded  pt»sition.  It 
should  be  placed  in  the  extreme  retruded  position  and  be 
protruded  at  least  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  A  hand  mirror  is 
often  an  aid  to  the  patient  in  learning  to'  protrude  and 
retrude  the  chin.  If  the  patient  does  not  readily  do  as 
requested,  the  operator  may  demonstrate  with  his  own 
mouth  the  desired  movements.  The  patient  having  become 
proficient  in  the  exercise,  the  occlusion  models  are  adjusted 
in  the  mouth.  Should  either  of  the  models  be  refractory  and 
not  keep  its  place,  it  may  be  temporarily  "glued"  into  place 
by  sprinkling  the  imier  surface  witli  powdered  gum  Irag- 
acanth. 
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The  patient  is  requested  to  retnide  the  mandible  and  close 
the  jaws;  then  to  protrude  and  close.  These  instructions 
being  satisfactorily  obeyed,  the  patient  is  requested  to 
retrude  the  mandible,  close  the  jaws,  and  hold  the  occlusion 
models  firmly  together.  The  head  is  then  moderately  tilted 
backward.  The  patient  is  requested  to  swallow.  The  act  of 
deglutition  necessarily  places  the  mandible  in  the  retruded 
position. 

As  a  further  test  that  the  condyle  is  at  its  normal  retruded 
position  the  operator  may  place  his  fingers  upon  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  temporal  muscles  and  request  the  patient  to 
moderately  pinch  the  wax  occlusion  models  together  three  or 
four  times.     If  tliere  is  distinct  contraction  of  the  anterior 


portion  of  the  te-mporal  muscle  the  condyles  are  in  their 
normal  rest  position;  but  if  the  mandible  is  protruded  there 
will  be  hardly  a  perceptible  contraction  of  the  muscle.  The 
student  may  study  the  value  of  this  diagnostic  sign  in  his 
own  person  by  noting  the  contraction  when  he  compresses 
the  molars  and  none  when  the  incisors  are  in  contact  and 
compressed. 

While  the  occlusion  models  are  thus  firmly  occluded,  tlie 
lips  are  parted  and  the  median  line  of  the  face  is  marked  upon 
both  models  with  a  sharp  instrument. 

The  patient  is  requested  to  raise  the  upper  lip  as  high 
as  possible  by  muscular  action.  Then  a  horizontal  line  is 
miuie  indicating  the  highest  point  at  whicli  tlie  lip  can  be 
raised.     The  lower  lip  is  depressed  and  the  low  lip  line 
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traced.  The  cheeks  are  distended  and  two  perpendicular 
lines  are  drawn  upon  each  buccal  surface.  These  buccal 
lines  must  extend  into  both  the  upper  and  lower  models 
and  are  used  as  location  marks  only  (Fig.  69).  There  are 
now  registered  upon  the  occlusion  models  the  length  of  the 
lips,  the  median  line  of  the  face,  and  the  high  and  low  lip 
lines.  Besides  these  lines  used  in  mounting  the  teeth,  there 
are  four  buccal  lines  used  in  conjunction  with  the  median 
line  to  properly  assemble  the  models  when  out  of  the  mouth. 
Condyle  Path. — ^The  next  record  to  be  made  by  means  of 
the  occluding  models  is  the  condyle  path.  By  reference  to 
Figs.  2  and  5,  and  Chapter  I,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a 
great  variation  of  the  condyle  path,  that  the  principal  portion 
of  the  path  is  a  straight  and  more  or  less  oblique  line,  but 
if  the  mandible  is  protruded  to  its  extreme  position  the  con- 
dyle has  described  a  ''straightened  out''  letter  S  rather  than 

Fio.  70 

a  nearly  straight  line;  therefore  in  taking  this  measurement 
the  extreme  protrusion  is  not  desired,  but  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  or  a  little  more  will  include  the  portion  required.  It 
is  obvious  that  if  the  condyle  moves  forward  and  glides  down 
the  eminentia  articularis,  and  the  incisal  portions  of  the  occlu- 
sion models  are  brought  together,  the  distal  or  molar  portion 
of  the  occlusion  models  cannot  be  in  contact;  also  that  if  a 
measure  is  taken  of  the  fon^ard  movement  of  the  mandible 
and  of  the  separation  of  the  distal  portion  of  the  models, 
sufficient  data  is  obtained  to  reproduce  the  condyle  path. 
These  measurements  are  easily  obtained  with  Dr.  Snow's 
"bite  gauges"  (Fig.  70).  The  bite  gauges  consbt  of  a  small 
plate  of  metal  with  the  under  side  so  formed  as  to  be  easily 
attached  to  the  occlusal  surface  of  the  lower  wax  model;  the 
upper  surface  of  the  bite  gauge  carries  a  blunt  metal  spud.  A 
bite  gauge  b  mounted  near  each  end  of  the  lower  model  by 
wetting  the  metal  and  pressing  it,  flush  into  the  occlusal 
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surface  of  the  model.  The  patients  are  told  that  when  the 
lower  model  is  replaced  they  are  to  protrude  the  mandible 
and  close  the  jaws  until  the  incisal  portion  of  the  models  are 
in  contact.  By  this  means  the  spud  on  top  of  the  bite  gauge 
will  be  forced  part  way  into  the  occlusal  surface  of  the  upper 
model,  thus  in  one  operation  marking  the  forward  position 
of  the  mandible  and  the  distal  separation  of  the  occlusion 
raoflels.  The  lower  model  is  removed  from  the  mouth  and 
the  bite  gauges  carefully  removed  so  as  not  to  distort  the 
marks  made  by  them.  At  a  future  time  these  bite  gauges 
will  be  returned  to  their  place  in  the  occlusion  mwlels  and 
establish  the  condyle  path. 


f>.»if;|ifc     -| 


Snow  Face  Bow. — The  remaining  data  to  he  obtained  is  the 
relation  of  the  alveolar  process  of  ike  maxtlUt  to  (he  condylea. 
This  measurement  is  obtained  by  the  Snow  face  bow,  an 
invention  of  Dr.  George  B.  Snow,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y,  The 
instrument  consists  of  a  bow-shaped  bar  of  metal  with  a 
sliding  condyle  bar  at  each  end,  and  at  the  centre  carrying  a 
universal  clamp  and  fork  for  holding  the  occlusion  model. 
A  and  B  are  two  forms  of  the  fork  or  mouth  piece  (Fijf.  71). 
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Before  attempting  to  use  tlie  face  bow  the  outer  tubercle 
of  the  condyle  should  be  accurately  located.  By  referring 
to  the  skull  (Fig.  2,  Chapter  I),  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
glenoid  fossa  in  which  the  condyle  rests  is  just  in  front  of 
the  external  auditory  meatus,  that  it  is  ineiosed  bj-  the 
auditorj-  process  at  the  back,  the  distal  end  of  the  zygoma 
above,  and  tlie  tubercle  of  the  zygoma  or  eminentia  articularis 
in  front.  This  fossa  may  !>e  located  by  pressing  with  the 
finger  upon  the  face  of  the  patient  about  one-lialf  inch  in 
front  of  tlie  tragus  of  the  ear,  and  at  the  same  time  requesting 
the  patient  to  widely  open  the  mouth.  The  outline  of  the 
depression  or  fossa  should  be  acruratcly  located.  By  again 
referring  to  Fig.  2  it  will  lie  seen  that  the  crest  of  the  tubercle 
of  the  condyle,  when  in  the  retruded  position,  is  a  little  in 
front  of  the  centre  of  the  glenoid  fossa.  As  tlie  mouth  is 
closed  the  tubercle  of  the  condyle  may  be  easily  felt  in  a 
spare  patient,  but  with  much  difficulty  in  a  \'ery  flesliy 
patient.  However,  the  fossa  can  always  be  detected  an<l  the 
location  of  the  tubercle  of  the  condyle  closely  estimated. 
It  may  be  well  to  mark  the  location  of  the  tubercle  of  the  con- 
dyle upon  both  sides  of  the  face.  This  may  be  done  with  a 
vcr>'  soft-lead  pencil  or  a  small  piece  of  court  plaster. 

Face-bow  Technic. — The  fork  of  the  face  bow  is  removed 
fn)m  the  clamp  and  the  prongs  of  the  fork  sufficiently 
warmed  to  permit  of  their  being  inserted  into  the  body  of  the 
upper  occlusion  model.  The  tail  of  the  fork  should  be  in  the 
median  line  of  the  face  and  parallel  with  tiie  imaginary 
extension  of  the  occlusal  stirfacc  of  the  model.  A  slight 
variation  from  the  indicated  location  of  the  fork  will  be  of 
no  consequence,  as  the  universal  joint  will  accommodate  itself 
to  this.  The  face  bow  is  adjusted  to  the  face  by  sliding  the 
condyle  bars  in  so  that  an  equal  length  of  each  is  on  the  inside 
of  the  bow  (the  notched  rings  are  a  means  for  measuring), 
and  the  head  of  the  condyle  bars  will  rest  firmly  upon  the 
tubercles  of  the  heads  of  the  condyles.  There  is  sufficient 
spring  in  tlie  face  bow  to  aid  in  adjusting  and  supporting  it. 
The  condyle  bars  should  be  securely  clamped  in  tlieir  adjusted 
position.  The  wax  occlusion  models  are  placed  in  the  mouth 
in  their  normal  retruded  position,  the  universal  clamp  of  the 
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face  bow  is  loosely  placed  over  the  tail  of  the  fork,  and  tlie 
heads  of  the  condyle  bars  are  swung  and  sprung  into  position 
upon  the  tubercles  of  the  cttndyles.  The  bow  is  held  in 
position  by  the  left  hand  while  the  right  hand  fastens  the 
universal  clamp  securely.     The  condyle  bars  should  again  be 


inspected  to  see  that  they  are  jiroperly  located.  While  the 
patient  is  firmly  holding  the  occlusion  models,  the  lips  are 
parted  and  if  the  models  are  properly  occluded  as  indicated 
by  the  median  and  four  buccal  lines,  the  models  may  be 
securely  united  by  inserting  Dr.  Snow's  (Fig.  73)  four-pronged 


staple  upon  each  side;  or,  steei  belt  lacings  (Fig.  74)  may  be 
used.     The  condyle  bars  are  drawn  away  front  the  face,  the 
mouth  opened,  and  the  unitetl  models  attached  to  the  face 
bow  removed. 
The  order  of  the  measurements  just  given  is  such  as  to 
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economize  the  time  of  the  patient;  however,  by  reversing 
the  order  of  measurements,  a  slight  change  of  technic  and 
detaining  the  patient  longer  will  assure  greater  accuracy. 

The  face-bow  measurement  is  first  obtained  and  the  casts 
and  wax  occlusion  models  mounted  upon  the  antagonizer. 
This  procedure  may  be  much  expedited  without  detriment 
by  adding  an  accelerator  to  tlie  luting  plaster.  The  wax 
occlusion  models  are  then  returned  to  the  mouth  with  the 
bite  gauges  in  place  and  the  protruded  or  forward  position 
_  of  the  condyle  marked. 

The  Christensen  method  of  recording  the  condyle  path 

»nsists  of  placing  a  small  mass  of  softened  wax  at  the  ends 

|of  the  lower  occlusion  model,  in  place  of  the  Snow  bite 

tauges.     With   either    method    the    occlusion    models    are 

Kimite<l  with  the  four-pronged  staples.     The  occlusion  models 

^&re  then  returned  to  the  antagonizer  and  it  adjusted. 

Attention. — With  either  method  for  obtaining  the  condyle 
path  equal  pressure  must  be  obtained  at  the  regions  of  tlie 
molars  and  incisors.  The  danger  is,  that  excessive  pressure 
will  be  made  at  the  molar  region,  and  that  the  incisal  por^ 
tion  of  the  lower  occlusion  model  will  be  lifteirl  from  the 
gum,  thereby  recording  a  steep  condyle  when  only  a  slight 
one  exists.     Test  the  relationship  with  a  flat  spatula. 

Jt«sum6  and  Observation. — The  object  of  this  chapter  has 
been  to  differentiate  between  the  wax-bite  and  the  occlu- 
sion and  contour  models;  also  to  teach  their  use  and  how  to 
construct  them. 

It  should  he  observed  that  the  wax-bite  (often  called  the 
quash-bite)  is  very  limited  In  its  usefulness,  that  it  is  very 
inadequate  for  any  purpose  except  as  location  guides  for 
partial  cases.  The  quash-bite  used  for  constructing  com- 
plete artificial  dentures  belongs  to  tliat  class  of  short-cut 
jirocedures  essayed  by  charlatans  and  ignorant  persons. 
No  operator  with  an  intelligent  conception  of  the  anatomy 
and  physics  of  mastication  can  place  any  confidence  in  such 
methods.  It  is  true  that  the  quash-bite  has  been  very 
largely  used  in  the  past  and  is  too  much  used  today;  never- 
theless it  is  an  empirical  method,  and  can  never  be  asso- 
ciated witli  successful  prosthesis. 
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It  18  apparent  that  the  occlusion  and  contour  models  are 
the  scientific   and   only   practical   method   of   gaining  tha 
necessary  data  for  constructing  useful  artificial  dentures 
also  that  measuring  instruments  are  necessary  for  obtsinu 
data  tliat  can  be  acquired  in  no  other  way.     In  precedu 
sections  of  tliis  chapter  tlie  Snow  face  bow  for  obtainii 
the  relation  of  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  maxilla  to 
coudjle,  and  the  bite  gauges,  for  recording  two  points 
the  movement  of  the  condyle  in  its  path,  have  l>een  pi 
sented.     Other  important   instruments  are   those  of  Pi 
Gysi. 

07SI  MEASURINO  INSTRUMENTS. 

Prof.  Alfred  Gysi,  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  gives  a  ve( 
lucid  descrijition  of  his  instruments  for  measuring  the  coi 
dyle  path,  the  retruded  position  of  the  condyle,  and  1" 
rotation  points  of  the  condyles,  beginning  witli  the  Januar^l 
1910,  number  of  the  Dental  Cos^nos.  Since  that  time  P 
Gysi  has  extensively  revised  his  theories  and  instrument 
His  latest  work  appeared  in  the  1913  Digest  and  throug 
courtesy  we  are  permitted  to  present  the  revisions. 

Fig.  75  shows  the  various  instruments  in  knock-doi 
and  the  parts  named. 

Fig.  76  shows  tlie  condyle  path  register  attached  to  th 
lower  wax  occlusion  model  by  means  of  the  horseshoe  platej 
and  the  method  of  making  the  measurement. 

Figs.  77  and  78  show  the  method  of  completing  the  meas^ 
urements  of  the  vertical  or  condyle  path. 

Fig,  79  shows  the  methcxl  of  holding  and  U-sing  the  latera 
path  register.     With  ground  glass  resting  upon  the  vertical 
lead-pencils,  the  register   is  moved   laterally  to  mark  the 
starting-  or  resting-points.     The  patient  is  then  requested  1 
move  the  mandible  repeatedly  right  and  left. 

Fig.  80  and  legend  shows  how  to  obtain  the  angle  friHO  t 
tracing  on  the  ground-glass  plate. 

Fig.  81  shows  the  incisor  path  register  in  place  upon  th 
upper  wax  occlusion  model. 

Fig.  82  shows  the  tracings  Ijeing  made  of  the  Incisal  path. 

Fig.  S3   (preceding  Fig.  82)  shows  the   horseshoe  plate 


Fia.  76. — Tho  forwunl  and  dowuward  movomenta  of  the  condyles  ure 
recorded  by  iho  horiiontai  penoila  of  tho  condyle  path  register.  The  ends  of 
the  pencils  are  placnd  opposite  the  condyle  heads,  a  card  is  held  agBinet  the 
face  with  il«  lower  edge  parallel  with  the  bruod  plate  of  the  regiBter,  uid  the 
mandible  is  caused  to  eierciae  its  different  movEmonts.  The  movenieDta 
of  Qns  condyle  at  a  time  are  thiia  recorded. 


FiQ.  HO. — liBternl  coiidylu  ptitha  recorded  arnJ  BtrunRlheoed. 
(lr««n  from  ■'roBliiiit  point"  in  one  path  lo  ■■resting  iwint"  in  the  other, 
and  pcrptMidicutiirs  erealcd  ul.  llipse  pniM».  Angles  may  be  mooauretl  witli 
tbe  little  plate  used  Cor  mcaauring  [nrwunl  paths. 
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with  the  tracing  of  the  incisor  path  register  in  blac-k  i 
and  removed  from  the  lower  wax  occhision  model. 


3  casts,  occlusion  models,  and  tneasiirenieiits  are  now 
idy  for  their  respective  aiitagonizors. 


CHAPTER  V. 
ARTICULAIXHiS  AND  ANTAGONIZORS. 

Definition. — Articulator  is  a  name  applied  to  apparatus 
of  many  designs.  Of  these  manj-  designs  it  may  truly  be 
said  that  a  few  are  got»d,  that  a  few  others  are  bad,  but  that 
the  most  of  them  are  indifferent.  Tnfortunately  tlie  name 
is  a  misnomer,  but  it  is  so  uiuversallj'  used  that  it  seems  a 
useless  expenditure  of  time  to  more  than  explain  the  anomaly. 
The  term  is  use<l  in  the  anatomical  sense,  and  means  "a 
Jomt,"  hence  the  instrument  can  only  rightly  be  termed  an 
articulator  because  of  its  hinge  joint,  not  because  of  the 
operation  for  which  it  is  designed.  The  instmment  is  used 
to  assemble  artificial  teeth  in  occlusion,  and  they  should  be 
in  antagonization.  The  ojieration  for  wliich  the  instrument 
is  intended  is  to  occlude  and  antagonize  the  teeth  and  not 
to  articulate  the  teeth,  as  is  usually  stated,  for  teeth,  both 
natural  and  artificial,  can  articulate  only  upon  their  proxi- 
mate mesial  and  distal  surfaces;  but  not  upon  their  occlusal 
surfaces.  The  name  "articulation"  for  assemblage  of  the 
teeth  is  a  misnomer,  therefore  it  is  absurd  to  name  the  instru- 
ment in  confonnity  with  the  misnamed  operation. 

Under  the  general  term  "  articulator"  two  distinct  types  of 
instruments  are  included,  the  simple  hinge-joint  class  called 
articulator  {Fig.  84),  and  the  class  which  make  a  pretense 
of  imitating  tlie  temporomandibular  articulation  called 
anatomical  ariiculalor.  Hereafter  in  this  bttok  when  the 
hinge-joiut  type  is  referred  to  it  wilt  be  called  occlwti<m 
frame,  and  when  the  other  type  is  meant  it  will  be  called 
the  antagotiizor. 

Occlosion  Frame.— An  occlusion  frame  is  a  dentist's 
apparatus  to  secure  the  open  and  shut  arrangement  of 
artificial  teeth. 
18) 


Antagonisor. — An  antagonizor  is  a  dentist's  apparatus  to 
secure  anatomical  and  mechanical  arrangement  of  artificial 
teeth. 


History. — Guerinl  gives  credit  for  the  original  invention 
of  this  device  to  J.  B.  Gariot.  about  1805.  Many  forms  of 
the  apparatus  have  since  been  devised,  a  few  of  which  are  of 
historical  interest  because  they  denote  jirofessional  thought 
and  endeavor. 

August  28,  1S40,  Daniel  T.  Evans,  of  Philadelphia, 
obtained  a  patent  for  an  apparatus  having  slot  and  pin 
joints,  by  means  of  which,  as  lie  expressed  it  in  his  speci- 
fications, "  the  lower  plate  is  allowed  a  motion  at  the  joints 
similar  to  that  which  is  admitted  by  the  condyloid  processes 
of  the  living  subject"  (Fig.  85). 

In  1858  Dr.  W.  G.  A.  Boiiwill,  of  Philadelphia,  invented 
his  instrument,  He  presented  the  instnunent  and  his 
studies  of  anatomical  antagonization  before  the  American 
Dental  Association  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y,,  in  1864,  Dr. 
Bonwill  may  be  justly  called  the  father  of  anatomical  antago- 
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nization  ant!  antagonizors  because  of  the  volume  of  research 
work  and  writing  he  did  upon  the  subject.  Undoubtedly 
his  genius  has  inspired  all  later  work  in  tliis  field  of  endeavor 
(Fig.  8(i). 

In  18S9  Dr.  Richmond  S.  Hayes,  of  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y., 
received  a  patent  for  an  antagonizor  which  embodied  at 
least  one  new  feature.  He  probably  was  the  first  to  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  doMiwanl  motion  of  the  condyle.     Prof. 


Gysi  saya,  speaking  of  the  "forward  and  downward  slope": 
"This  fact  had  previously  been  noted  by  two  anatomists- 
Luce,  of  Boston  (18S9).  and  Count  Spee  (1890)— but  their 
work  remained  unknown  tto  dentists  for  some  years."  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  earlier  date  given  by  Prof.  Gysi  is 
the  same  as  of  the  patent  paper  of  Dr.  Hayes. 

The  Walker  antagonizor  (Fig.  S7):  Dr.  George  B.  Snow, 
of  Buffalo,  in  his  paper  published  in  the  Dentist's  Magazine, 
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July,  1907,  says:  "In  1896  Dr.  W.  E.  Walker,  then  of  Pass 
Clirbtian,  Miss.,  now  of  New  Orleans,  obtained  a  patent  upon 
an  antagonizor  constructed  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
Bonwill,  but  with  adjustable  joints  for  imitating  the  direction 
of  the  condyle  path.  Dr.  Walker  is  the  first  one  who  clearly 
recognized  the  fact  that  there  was  a  considerable  variation 
in  tile  inclination  of  movements  of  the  condyle  upon  the 


I 


eminentia  articularis.  He  obtained  another  patent  upon 
an  instrument  by  which  the  inclination  of  the  condyle  path 
could  be  ascertained.  This  he  called  a  'facial  clinometer.' 
But  he  also  lost  sight  of  the  second  condition  of  the  problem, 
the  correct  location  of  the  casts  in  the  antagonizor.  Dr. 
Walker  made  a  close  study  of  his  subject,  and  his  papers, 
published  in  the  Cosmos  for  1S96  and  1S97,  are  well  wortli 
reading.     They  are,  in  fact,  nearly  exhaustive  so  far  as  they 
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go,  and  he  is  entitled  to  great  credit,  mucli  more  than  he  has 
received  for  their  presejitation." 

In  1899  i:>r.  A.  De  Witt  Gritman,  then  of  Buffalo,  but  now 
of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  George  B.  Snow  introduced  the 
Gritman  antagonizor  and  the  Snow  face  bow. 

In  1901,  in  .ish's  Quarterly,  and  the  Cosmos  for  October, 
1905,  Prof.  Carl  Chistensen  describes  His  antagonizor.  In 
the    paper   previously   referre<l   to.    Dr.    Snow   says:  "He 


(Prof.  Christensen)  showed  at  that  time  his  simple  anil  prac- 
tical method  of  ascertaining  the  inclination  of  the  condyle 
path,  and  transferring  it  to  the  antagonizor,  thus  taking  the 
last  step  necessary  for  the  fidl  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
correct  antagonization  of  full  dentures.  But  he  did  not 
recognize  the  importance  of  correctly  locating  the  casts  in  the 
antagonizor,  and  in  the  one  which  he  constructed,  which 
much  resembles  that  of  Dr.  Walker,   be   unfortunately 
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designed  it  so  that  the  casts  cannot  be  placed  near  enoiigli 
to  the  joints." 
In  the  Transactions  of  Ike  Odoalological  Societi/  of  Great 
^  Britain,  1903,  J.  B.  Parfitt  described  his  antagonizor  with 
its  curved  condyle  path  constructed  for  eacli  case.  This 
instrument  required  that  the  ascertained  condyle  path  for 
each  individual  case  be  cut  out  of  a  sheet  of  metal  and 
clamped  to  the  jaw  of  the  antagonizor. 

In  1907  Dr.  George  B.  Snow  introduced  the  New  Centiu-y 
Antagonizor  (Fig.  8S).  This  instrument  is  built  upon  the 
lines  of  the  Gritman,  The  frame  is  higher  arched  and 
therefore  more  open  at  the  back  than  its  predecessor.     It 


f  has  each  bow  secured  with  two  set  screws.     The  instrument 

'  b  provided  with  an  extra  pair  of  bows,  the  lower  of  which 
is  extra  long  and  the  upper  bajonet-shaped,  thus  accommo- 

'  dating  any  thickness  of  casts.  The  straight  upper  bow  has 
a  sleeve  for  marking  its  position,  so  that  it  may  be  removed 
and  returned  at  will.  The  position  of  the  lower  bow  is 
registered  by  the  plaster  securing  the  lower  cast.  It  has 
straight-slotted  adjustable  condyle  paths,  and  metal  spuds 
for  obtaining  the  inclination  of  the  paths.  The  central 
spiral  clamping  spring  is  effectual  and  convenient.     There  is 

I  an  extension  of  the  slot  pin  for  supporting  the  face  bow. 
The  face  bow  accessory  of  this  instrument  has  been  described 

L  (Chapter  IV).    It  is  a  simple,  well-constructed,  and  effectual 
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instrument.  It  reproduces  most  of  the  essential  movements 
of  the  mandible.  It  certainly  has  no  equal  save  one,  the 
elaborate  instrument  of  Prof.  Gysi. 

Fig.  89  is  the  Gjsi  adaptable  antagonizor  assembled  and 
each  part  named. 

When  the  antagonizor  is  used  without  the  help  of  the 
measuring  instruments  it  is  important  to  phtce  all  oasts 
so  that  the  occlusal  plane  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  table  on 


which  the  antagonizor  stands,  a-s  the  degree  scales  are 
founded  on  a  corresponding  horizontal  plane.  It  is  also 
important  to  have  the  front  of  the  casts  at  an  equal  distance 
of  10  cm.  from  the  rear  supporting  pins,  thus  forming  a 
Bon  will  triangle. 

Fig.  9(t  is  the  Gysi  Simplex,  which  is  a  simplified  form 
of  the  .Adaptable  Antagoni/xir. 

Fig.  91  is  the  improved  form  of  the  8now  New  Century 
Antagonizor.    It  b  designated  tlie  "Acme."    This  inatru- 


ment  is  provided  witli  the  Bennett  lateral  mandibular  move- 
ment; also,  it  has  the  iiieisa!  guide  pin,  a  very  valuable 
attachment  upon  any  antagonizor. 
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Fig.  92  is  the  new  Hall  Antagonizor.  It  is  constructed 
upon  an  entirely  different  principle  than  any  pother  instni- 
ment  herein  shown. 


L 


MOUNTING. 

How  Mounted. — The  two  types  of  instruments  under  con- 
sideration are  for  distinct  oijerations.  The  antagonizors  may 
l>e  used  as  an  occlusion  frame,  but  the  occlusion  frame 
cannot  be  used  as  an  antagonizor.  The  operation  of  occlusion 
13  a  simple  one,  while  that  of  antagonization  is  complex, 
and  includes  occlusion  as  one  of  its  factors. 

The  occlusion  frames  are  designed  to  hold  the  plaster  casts 
in  a  fixed  position,  but  for  convenience  of  motmting  the 
teeth  ujMjn  either  cast,  the  other  should  be  removed  suffi- 
ciently to  give  finger  room  for  manipulation;  hence  the 
instrument  is  providetl  with  a  hinge  joint,  thus  permitting 
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removal  without  loss  of  relatiotiship.  As  the  instrument  is 
(icsignetl  to  hold  the  casts  in  a  fixed  position,  it  can  make 
no  difference  in  what  position  the  casts  are  mounted  in  the 
frames,  so  long  as  the  position  is  convenient  for  manipulation. 
Usually  the  incisor  section  of  the  casts  are  placed  at  the 
front,  but  in  some  partial  casts  it  may  convenience  the  work- 
man to  place  the  bicuspid  section  to  the  front;  the  relation- 
ship of  the  casts,  however,  will  be  the  same. 

The  antagonizors  being  designed  to  hold  tlie  casts  and 
mounted  teeth  in  many  positions,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
casts  shall  be  definitely  and  accurately  located;  therefore 
specific  instruction  is  required  for  occlusion  frames  as  a 
class,  and  each  antagonizor;  however,  of  the  antagonizors  the 
Snow  and  Gysi  only  will  be  further  considered  in  this  chapter. 

Mounting  opon  Occlusion  Frames.— ^The  plaster  casts  and 
wo-vbite,  or  wclusion  and  contour  models,  as  may  be  had, 
are  assembled  and  united  with  a  little  melte<i  wax.  These 
are  placed  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  occlasion  frame,  the 
upper  part  is  adjusted  with  the  set  screw  so  tliat  it  will  be 
just  free  of  the  upper  cast,  and  the  set  screw  is  fixed  with 
the  jam  nut  (Fig,  S3).  The  casts  are  united  to  the  frame 
with  a  soft  mix  of  plaster;  however,  if  the  plaster  casts  have 
been  standing  a  few  hours  so  as  to  become  drj',  tliey  shouhl 
be  saturated  with  water  just  before  mixing  the  attaching 
plaster.  Some  of  the  soft-mixed  plaster  is  placed  upon  a 
slightly  oiled  surface;  any  convenient  substance,  as  glass, 
marble,  metal,  wood,  a  piece  of  paper,  or,  sheet  celluloid  (best) , 
may  be  placed  upon  the  work  bench  and  the  plaster  placed 
upon  it.  The  occlusion  frame  containing  the  casts  is  placed 
on  the  soft  plaster  and  firmly  pressed  into  place.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  occlusion  frame  is  raised,  soft  plaster  placed 
upon  the  upper  cast,  and  the  raised  portion  of  the  frame 
pressed  firmly  into  it.  The  soft  plaster  may  be  smoothed  by 
trowelling  with  the  plaster  spatula  (Fig.  27l  If  the  casts 
have  been  made  unnecessarily  thick  it  may  be  necessary  to 
trim  them  dowTi,  otherwise  it  may  be  ilifficult  to  adjust  them 
in  the  occlusion  frames. 

Moantin{  upon  the  Snow  Antagonizor. — The  antagonizor 
is  prepared  for  the  case  by  adjusting  the  set  screw  and 
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making  firm  its  jam  mit.  so  that  the  bows  are  parallel  to 
each  other.  The  bows  are  then  adjusted  to  give  the  necessary 
space  to  insert  the  assembled  casts  and  models.  Thia  is 
accomplished  by  sliding  the  lower  bow  either  up  or  down  and 
using  either  the  straight  or  bayonet-shaped  upper  bow,  as 
may  be  required  to  accommodate  the  case.  The  lower  cast 
should  be  so  trimmed  that  the  occlusal  surfaces  of  the  wax 
models  shall  be  parallel  with  the  lower  bow.  Tlie  case  being 
mounted  without  the  face  bow,  the  assembled  casts  and 
models  should  be  centrally  located,  with  the  portion  repre- 
senting the  mesial  incisal  angle  of  the  lower  central  incisor 
teeth  four  inches  from  either  condyle  joint.  The  assemblage 
is  then  united  with  plaster  as  described  for  occlusion  frames. 
Mounting  with  the  Face  Bow.— The  set  screw  with  its  jam 
nut  ha\'ing  been  fixed  as  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
assembled  casts,  occlusion  and  contour  models,  and  face 
bow,  as  described  in  Chapter  IV,  are  ready  for  mounting 
in  the  antagonizor.  The  condyle  bars  of  the  face  bow  are 
pushed  in  to  their  limit  and  made  fast  with  their  jam  nuts. 
The  head  of  each  condyle  bar  has  a  depression  which  fits 
over  the  extended  slot  pin.  The  heads  of  the  condyle  bars 
are  adjusted  to  the  antagonizor  by  springing  the  face  bow 
sufficient  to  permit  the  heads  to  slip  over  the  slot  pins.  The 
lower  cast  rests  on  the  lower  bow;  however,  tlie  cast  must 
not  be  attached  to  the  lower  bow  until  the  (jcclusal  surface 
of  the  occlusion  model  is  parallel  with  the  horizontal  portion 
of  the  lower  bow.  This  relationship  of  cast  and  bow  may  be 
secured  either  by  trimming  the  cast  (which  is  rarely  neces- 
sary), or  by  pushing  in  or  pulling  out  the  lower  bow.  The 
lower  bow  being  adjusted,  it  is  secured  with  its  set  screws. 
Either  the  straight  or  bayonet-shaped  upper  bow  is  adjusted 
as  may  be  necessary  to  clear  the  upper  cast,  The  casts 
are  then  made  fast  to  the  bows  with  plaster  as  previously 
described  (Fig.  93).  The  plaster  luting  having  thoroughly 
hardened,  the  face  bow  is  removed.  The  remaining  step 
is  to  secure  the  inclination  of  the  condyle  jiath.  Loo-sen  the 
condyle  clamps  so  the  slotted  condyle  bars  may  move  freely, 
unhix)k  the  spiral  spring,  readjust  the  bite  gauges.  (See 
Chapter  1\'.)    The  bite  gauges  being  adjusted  in  both  wax 
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models  and  the  incisal  portion  of  the  wax  models  in  contact, 
the  slotted  condyle  bars  must  assume  their  respective  posi- 
tions, when  they  are  firmly  clamped  (Fig.  94).  The  bite 
gauges  are  removed  and  the  spiral  spring  attached  (Fig.  95). 

A  modification  of  this  method  consists  in  first  mounting 
the  casts  and  wax  occlusion  models  upon  the  antagonizor 
with  the  face  bow,  then  returning  the  wax  occlusion  models, 
mounted  with  the  bite  gauges  (or  small  balls  of  soft  wax — 
Christensen  method)  to  the  mouth  and  obtaining  the  meas- 
urements of  the  condyle  paths.  The  retention  spring  of  the 
antagonizor  is  released  and  the  condyle  path  clamps  loosened 
when  the  wax  occlusion  models  are  returned  and  the  condyle 
paths  adjusted. 

Bflounting  upon  the  Gysi  Antagonizor. — Fig.  96  shows  the 
adaptable  antagonizor  with  the  condyle  path  register  used 
as  a  face  bow,  mounted  upon  the  stand  with  the  goose- 
neck, ready  for  attaching  the  cast  to  the  upper  "model 
bow"  with  plaster.    The  illustration  is  self-explanatory. 


Rubber.— India  rubber,  or  caoutchoiic. 
Vulcanite. — A    chemical    compound    of    canutchoiic    and 
sulphur. 

CAOUTCHOUC, 

History.— Caoutchouc  is  a  native  Indian  name,  India 
rubber  is  a  name  given  t!ie  material  because  its  early  use 
in  Europe  was  to  remove  black-lead  pencil  marks  from  paper. 
Dr.  Priestley,  the  distinguished  discoverer  of  oxjgen,  men- 
tiuns  this  use  in  a  publication  of  1770,  Caoutchouc  must 
have  been  known  in  America  at  a  very  early  i>eriod.  because 
balls  made  from  the  gum  of  a  tree,  lighter  and  bounding 
better  than  the  wind-balls  of  Castile,  are  mentioned  by 
Herrera  when  speaking  of  the  amusements  of  the  natives 
of  Haiti,  in  his  account  of  the  second  voyage  of  Columbus. 
In  a  book  published  in  Madrid,  1615,  Juan  de  Torquemada 
mentions  a  tree  which  yields  it  in  Mexico,  describes  the 
mo<]e  of  collecting  the  gum,  and  states  tliat  it  was  made 
into  shoes.  More  exact  information  was  furnished  b.\'  a 
French  Academician,  who  visited  South  America  in  1735. 
While  the  Indians  used  it  more  than  three  hundred  year?; 
ago  for  water  bottles  and  gum  shoes,  it  was  only  used  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe  for  erasing  peTicil  marks, 
until  about  1S20,  when  it  was  applied  to  water-proofing 
cloth.  As  caoutchouc  became  hard  and  brittle  in  cold 
weather  and  sticky  in  hot  weather,  many  experiments  were 
made  to  overcome  this  objectionable  quality,  which  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  vulcanite  m  1843. 

t  The  history,  physical  and  rhcmii'jtl  prnpcrtiee  uS  ruliber  anil  vulciuul« 
re  Uken  from  the  author's  rhnpter  in  Turner's  AnipriL-nn  Text-book  of 
■  Fmnhetic  DentiaMy ;  however,  miiuh  eulurged  upon  in  Ihis  edition. 
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Physical  PropBrties.^Caoutchoue  is  the  dried  milky  juice 
(ealle(i  latex)  of  various  trees  and  plants,  A  siraHar  gum 
capable  of  vulcanization  can  be  obtained  from  the  common 
mUkweed  and  other  plants  at  temperate  climates,  but  it  is 
only  commercially  profitable  from  certain  trees  in  the  tropics. 
The  Brazilian  or  Para  (a  shipping  port  on  the  Amazon  River) 
caoutchouc  is  the  product  of  several  species  of  Siphonia 
(nat.  ord.  Euphorbiaceffi),  chiefly  Siphonia  elastica.  Bates 
says  that  this  tree  is  not  remarkable  in  appearance:  in  bark 
and  foliage  it  is  not  unlike  the  European  ash,  but  the  trunk, 
like  that  of  all  forest  trees,  shoots  up  to  an  immense  height 
before  throwing  off  branches.  The  India  rubber  produced 
in  New  Granada,  Ecuador,  and  Central  America  is  obtained 
from  Castilloa  elastica;  that  of  East  India  from  the  l>eau- 
tiful  glossy-leaved  Ficua  elastica.  now  a  common  orna- 
mental plant  in  conservatories;  that  of  Borneo  from  Urceola 
elastica;  and  that  of  West  Africa  from  several  species  of 
Landolphia  and  also  Ficus. 

Aft«r  the  trees  are  tapped,  the  juice  is  first  received  in 
clay  basins,  and  then  is  solidified  in  various  ways^as  by 
spreading  it  out  in  thin  layers  and  evaporating  in  the  sun 
or  by  the  aid  of  artificial  heat;  or  the  emulsion  is  coagulated 
by  the  leaves  of  a  kind  of  vine — a  method  used  in  Central 
America — which  gives,  however,  a  product  inferior  to  that 
obtained  by  evaporation.  The  evaporated  product  is  known 
as  "biscuit,"  The  fresh  juice  has  the  consistency  of  cream, 
is  yellow,  miscible  with  water,  but  not  with  naphtha  or  other 
solvents  of  ordinary  rubber;  its  specific  gravity  is  1.02  to 
1,41;  the  yield  of  the  gum  is  about  30  per  cent.  Pure 
caoutchouc  is  devoid  of  odor  and  is  nearly  white;  it  has  the 
specific  gravity  of  0,915.  The  finest  quality  of  caoutchouc 
is  that  from  Brazil  (Para),  which  has  the  least  impurities; 
the  other  South  and  Central  .\merican  kinds  are  of  medium 
quality;  East  India  rubber  ranks  next,  while  tlie  African 
rubber  is  quite  inferior. 

Commercial  India  rubber  is  a  dark,  tough,  fibrous  sub- 
stance, possessing  elastic  properties  in  the  highest  degree. 
At  the  freezing-point  of  water  it  hardens  and  largely  loses 
its  elasticity.     The  gum  is  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol, 
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and  is  not  acted  upon  by  alkalies  or  acids  except  when  the 
latter  are  concentrated  atid  heat  is  applied.  It  is  soluble  in 
ether,  chloroform,  bisulphide  tif  tarhnn,  naphtha,  petroleum. 
benzol,  au'l  the  essential  oils,  and  in  many  of  the  fixed  oils 
b,\-  the  aid  of  heat.  Caoutchouc  melts  at  a  temperature  of 
2.50°  K.  and  does  not  again  resume  its  former  elastic  state; 
at  (ilHf  v.,  it  volatilizes  and  undergoes  decomposition. 

Purilying, — In  the  manufacture  of  India  rubber  the  first 
operatii>n  is  the  purification  of  the  crude  material.  The 
impure  rubber  is  cut  into  minute  slireds  and  is  washed  by 
powerful  machinery  immersed  in  water,  which  releases  the 
solid  impurities.  The  washed  gmn  is  then  placed  on  iron 
trays  and  drieti  in  a  room  heated  by  steam.  The  material 
then  undergoes  a  process  of  kneading  under  ver\'  heavy  rollers 
which  causes  the  adhesion  of  its  various  pieces  to  each  other 
and  idtimately  yields  a  mass  or  block  of  India  rubber  so  com- 
pact that  all  air-holes,  other  cells,  and  Interstices  disappear. 

Cliemistry  ol  Caoutchouc* — India  rubber,  as  is  well-known, 
is  the  product  of  the  coagulation  of  the  milky  juice  of  a 
large  number  of  trees,  creepers,  and  shrubs.  Tlie  com- 
mercial article  can  hardly  be  expected  to  he  homogeneous, 
and  still  les.s  a  pure  product  in  the  chemical  sense.  Besides 
accidental  impurities  of  sand  and  fragments,  it  contains  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  oily  and  resinous  matter,  which 
varies  greatly  even  in  the  same  brand  of  rubber.  Para 
rubber  contains  from  1  to  2  per  cent.;  Logus  rubber  from 
X  to  7  per  cent,;  Borneo  rubber  from  6  to  21  per  cent.;  and 
African  flake  may  contain  as  high  as  64  per  cent.  Loscelles- 
Scott  gives  tile  composition  of  a  brand  of  unnamed  origin: 


liidia  rubber  (BUm) 3T.13 

Albumin      ...               2.71 

Renos    ...  .3.14 

EgseoliiU  oils     ...                                   .            .  Traeca 

Sugni      .......  4.17 

Mineral  raatlor       ....  0.23 

Wal«r 62,32 

'  The  wriler  usea  »a  his  nuthority  for  this  paragraph  and  the  subacqiwnl 
ODBfl  upou  the  Chemblry  of  Vulcanite,  "The  Chcmietry  of  lodia  Rubber." 
Iiy  Carl  Otto  Weber,  Ph.D.,  publiBhed  by  CharloH  Griffia  4  Co.,  limited. 
Lomlon:  J.  B,  LipiiiiicoU  Cotopnnj-,  Philadelphia,  1903. 
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The  pure  Para  gum  consists  of  soluble  and  insoluble 
portions,  the  latter  averaging  about  3.5  per  cent.  The 
soluble  portion  has  a  formula  of  CiaHu,  and  is  the  portion 
with  which  the  sulphur  combines  to  form  vulcanite.  The 
fonnula  for  the  insoluble  portion  Is  CwHbbOio. 


I 


VULCANITE. 

History.'— Charles  Goodyear,  of  Xew  Ilavcn.  Conn.,  dis- 
covered the  process  of  (■uring  or  vulcanizing  India  rubber 
ill  ISii.  Thomas  Hancock,  of  England,  has  been  credited 
with  making  this  discovery  contemporaneously,  but  his 
own  writings  state  that  he  had  seen  small  samples  of  Good- 
year's  work,  and  that  after  much  experimenting  he  pro- 
duced the  same  thing;  so  the  priority  of  the  discovery 
undoubtedly  belongs  to  Goodyear. 

On  January  '-iO,  1844,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Charles 
Goodyear  for  making  soft  or  flexible  rubber  that  would  resist 
the  action  of  the  usual  solvents  of  caoutchouc,  and  would  not 
be  affected  by  cold  or  heat  if  the  temperature  were  not  raised 
above  the  vulcanizing-point.  The  mixture  he  preferred  was 
caoutchouc,  25  parts;  sulphur,  5  parts;  and  white  lead,  7 
parts.     This  produced  soft  vulcanite. 

The  process  of  making  hard  rubber  was  patented  by 
Nelson  Goodyear  May  6,  1851,  His  formula  consisted  of 
one-halt  pound  of  sulphur  to  a  pound  of  caoutchouc  and 
one-half  pound  of  any  one  of  a  long  list  of  earthy  substances. 

A  patent  was  granted  to  Charles  Goo<lyear,  Jr.,  "For 
improvement  in  plates  tor  artificial  teeth."  dated  March  4, 
1855.  He  says;  "The  best  compound  I  believe  to  be  one 
pound  of  India  rubber  or  gutta-percha  (or  of  the  two  com- 
bined in  suitable  proportions)  with  a  halt-poimd  of  sulphur, 
together  with  a  suitaltle  quantity  of  coloring  matter.  To 
obtain  a  suitable  color,  I  mix  with  caoutchouc  or  gutta- 
percha, vermilion,  oxifle  of  zinc,  oxide  of  iron,  or  any  coloring 
substance  ^hat  will  stand  the  necessary  degree  of  heat  with 

'  ThiB  hutonc&J  sketch  of  vulcanite  is  made  llp  Inrgdy  from  the  moao- 
Bnph,  ■' Instruction  in  Vukanit*,"  by  Prof.  E.  Wildman,  M.D..  D.D.S.. 
PbUaddphia:  Samuel  8.  White.  1807, 


the  action  of  sulphur.  This  compound,  after  having  been 
molded,  is  subjected  to  heat  for  about  six  hours,  and  in  w 
doing  I  graiiually  raise  the  heat  to  about  230°  F.,  say  in 
half  an  hour,  and  then,  unless  there  be  a  considerable  quantity 
of  foreign  matter  present,  the  heat  may  be  raised,  quickly 
as  may  be,  to  about  295°  F.;  otherwise,  I  raise  the  heat  more 
slowly  and  keep  the  compound  at  about  that  temperature  for 
the  remainder  of  the  six  hours,  and  then  allow  the  whole  to 
cool  down,  when  the  process  will  be  completed." 

A  patent  was  granted  in  J.une.  1857,  to  H.  H.  Day  for 
vulcanizing  very  thick  pieces  of  rubber.  To  accomplish  this 
he  explains  that  he  mixes  with  the  matter  prepared  for  vul- 
canization a  substance  that  will  prevent  its  becoming  spongy 
or  cellular,  by  absorbing  the  sulphur  gases  as  fast  as  gener- 
ated. The  material  which  he  proposed  to  employ  for  this 
purpwse  is  ordinary  fire  clay,  but  other  substances  capable 
of  absorbing  the  gas  may  be  employed. 

In  Austin  G.  Day's  specification  we  find  some  interesting 
remarks  upon  the  nature  of  rubber  compounds.  In  contra- 
distinction to  Nelson  Goodyear's  hard  and  inflexible  sub- 
stance, he  claims  his  compound  to  be  a  hard,  but  highly 
elastic  material  obtained  by  a  process  differing  from  that  of 
N.  Goodyear's  in  the  length  of  time,  in  the  degree  of  heat,  in 
the  proportion  of  the  ingredients,  and  in  the  nicMle  of  equal- 
izing the  temperature. 

Day's  composition  is  one  jjound  of  purified  Para  rubber 
and  one-half  pound  of  sulphur. 

He  remarks:  "In  the  vulcanizing  process  there  is  elimi- 
nated during  the  whole  operation  a  constant  discliarge  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  other  sulphuretted  gases,  which 
must  have  means  of  escape  through  the  pores  of  the  mass 
while  being  vulcanized.  By  my  present  improved  manage- 
ment of  the  heat  in  vulcanizing,  by  raising  it  very  graduaUy, 
step  by  step,  to  the  highest  point,  I  am  enabled  to  vulcanize 
pieces  of  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness  with  great  uniformity 
and  perfection.  A  mixture  containing  earthy  matter  may 
be  vulcanized  in  much  shorter  time  than  one  consisting  ot 
caoutchouc  and  sulphur  alone,  and  yet  he  solid,  owing  to  tfas 
earthy  matter  facilitating  the  escape  of  the  gases  general 
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"  in  its  substance  during  the  process.  At  the  same  time  such 
compositions  are  destitnte  of  elasticity  and  flexibility.  For 
a  piece  five-eighths  of  an  incli  tliick,  the  time  required  for 
vulcanizing  is  thirteen  and  one-half  hours: 


It  is  held  at  ...  . 
Then  raised  lo  and  held  ai 
Then  miacd  to  and  lield  a' 
Then  raised  to  und  held  a' 
Thi^u  roiwd  to  aiid  held  a' 


275"  F.,  for  0  houre 
280'  F.,  for  3  hours 
290°  F..  for  2  hours 
29.^*  F..  (or  2  hours 
300"  F..  fori  bour" 


I 
I 


Composition  of  Tolcanite  foi  Artificial  Dentures. — As  the 
formula;  of  the  various  makes  of  rubber  are  "trade  secrets" 
itf  the  manufacturers,  our  knowledge  is  limited  to  the  general 
spec'ifications  of  patent  papers  and  the  wTJtings  which  detail 
the  experiments  of  Prof.  Wildman  and  others.' 

Both  the  soft  pliable  and  the  hard  flexible  vulcanite  are 
used  in  the  construction  of  dentures.  The  essential  com- 
ponents of  \Tilcanite  are  caoutchouc  and  sulphur,  the  ratio 
varj-ing  according  to  the  use  for  which  the  product  is  de- 
signed. All  other  ingredients  are  for  coloring,  controls,  or  to 
cheapen  the  product. 

The  soft  pliable  variety  used  in  dentistry  is  known  as 
velum  rublwr,  because  its  most  Hn|»rtant  use  is  for  vela 
for  cleft  palates.  It  contains  sulphur  to  the  extent  of  about 
one-fifth  of  the  weight  of  the  gum.  Hard  vulcanite,  some- 
times called  ebonite,  contains  by  weight  one-half  as  much 
sulphur  as  caoutchouc. 

Some  of  the  formulas  given  by  Prof.  Wildman  are: 


Sulphur 


I  At  the  lime  of  prepariiig  this  (third)  edition  of  the  Manual.  Dr.  R.  L. 
l^^lemeDbi.  a  acirtitiat  speciftliiing  in  rubber,  and,  in  the  employ  o(  The  S.  S. 
White  Dental  Mill-  Co.,  is  investigating  and  improving  dent^  rubbers. 
Bnmplea  of  rublier  of  improved  furmulnt  have  been  placed  In  tlie  hands  uf 
the  writer  and  upon  both  practical  and  Saboratory  testa  have  shown  much 
improvement  in  cell  texture,  toughness,  tensile  strength,  deoseoesa  (that 
is.  much  loss  porosity  in  thick  massea]  and  shrinkage.  However,  thia  last 
attribute  haa  not  been  aa  much  improved  aa  the  writer  trusts  it  will  be  soon. 
By  reason  of  the  technical  training  and  interest  of  Dr.  ClenienU  the  profes- 
non  may  expect,  in  the  near  future,  not  only  an  improved  product,  but  much 
acieotiGa  iafonnatjon  reganlioi  this  important  material. 
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Caoutchouc 48  parta 

Sulphur .24  parts 

Vermilion 36  parts 

Dark  Pink. 

CaoutohoiiP ....  48  parta 

Sulphur ...  24  ports 

Whits  odJe  o(  «iiir         ....  ....  30  part« 

Vermilion  ........  10  parts 

GaiTisu  White. 

Caoutchouc 48  parts 

Sulphur 24  parts 

White  oiide  of  line 86  pari* 

Caoutchouc 48  porta 

Sulphur .      .     24  parta 

Ivory  btnck,  or  drop  black  ....     24  ports 

Jet  Black. 

Caoutchouc 48  parts 

Sulphur    ,       .      .       ,  ,       .  24  parts 

Ivory  black  or  drop  black  ........  48  parls 

If  pure  caoutchouc  is  bunied.  tliere  should  be  but  about 
3  per  cent,  of  dark  ash  remaining.  Sulphur  and  vennilion 
(mercuric  sulphide)  leave  no  ash,  hence  the  percentage  of 
asli  from  rublier  containing  these  materials  should  be  less 
than  3  in  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  these  materials  to 
the  caoutchouc.  Some  rubbers  lea\'e  as  high  as  60  per 
cent,  of  ash,  It  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
strength  would  be  reduced  in  ratio  to  tlie  amount  of  the  ash, 
but  this  is  not  true,  as  tlie  pure  gum  and  sulphur  produce  the 
strongest  vulcanite;  the  red  and  black  are  nearly  tlie  same 
strength,  although  the  black  rubber  will  leave  a  much  larger 
ash  than  red,  because  the  coloring  matter  is  animal  charcoal 
composed  largely  of  ])liosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
while  the  mercuric  sulphide  would  be  entirely  volatilized. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  and-  other  earthy  matter  in  the  pink  and 
white  rubbers  have  a  very  deleterious  effect  upon  the  flexi- 
bilitj'  and  tenacity'  of  the  vulcanized  rubber,  so  much,  in  fact, 
that  these  light-colore<l  vulcanites  are  not  one-fourth  a» 
strong  as  the  brown,  red,  or  black. 
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Plijrsical  Properties  of  Vulcanite. — ^Vulcanite  is  hard, 
flexible,  elastic  and  hom-like  in  texture.  Dr.  George  B. 
Snow  gives  the  specific  gravity  of  a  specimen  of  black  vul- 
canite as  1.1974,  and  that  of  the  same  piece  before  vulcan- 
izing as  1.1333.  The  specific  gravity  varies,  as  it  is  much 
affected  by  the  coloring  matter,  and  is  also  increased  by 
the  temperature  and  time  of  \'ulcanization.  Caoutchouc 
expands  upon  heating.  Dr.  Snow  says:  "Rubber  expands 
by  heat  more  rapidly  than  any  other  solid  body.  Its  rate  of 
expansion  at  ordinar\^  temperature,  from  70°  to  90°  F.,  is 
over  six  times  that  of  iron,  about  five  times  that  of  brass, 
and  nearly  four  times  that  of  zinc,  which  is  the  most  suscep- 
tible to  expansion  by  heat  of  any  of  the  metals  except  mercury. 
Its  rate  of  expansion  is  known  to  increase  as  the  temperature 
rises,  but  it  has  not  been  definitely  determined."  In  vul- 
canizing soon  after  chemical  action  begins  (248°  F.),  expan- 
sion ceases  and  shrinkage  commences,  the  latter  being  much 
affected  by  the  contained  foreign  matter,  by  a  high  or  low 
temperature,  and  by  a  long  or  short  time  of  vulcanization. 
Its  increased  specific  gravity  is  due  to  this  shrinkage.^ 

The  usual  solvents  of  caoutchouc  have  but  little  action 
upon  vulcanite,  and  no  agent  which  can  be  tolerated  in  the 
mouth  has  any  action  upon  it.  It  is  susceptible  of  a  high 
polish.  It  is  very  opaque,  and  therefore  does  not  imitate 
well  the  appearance  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  a  very 
poor  conductor  of  thermal  and  electrical  changes,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  is  not  conducive  to  the  health  of  the 
tissues  upon  which  it  is  worn.  If  well  vulcanized  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly dense,  but  may  be  made  porous  by  careless  manip- 
ulation. Great  care  should  be  used  in  vulcanizing  rubber 
that  is  to  be  worn  in  the  mouth,  and  the  patient  should  be 
thoroughly  instructed  in  cleansing  it. 

New  rubber  can  be  added  to  old  vulcanite  by  reheating; 
hence  vulcanite  dentures  can  be  easily  repaired.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  add  a  solution  of  rubber  to  vulcanite  to  aid 

*  Dr.  Snow  has  made  a  very  fine  and  proper  distinction  in  the  two  words 
— contraction  and  shrinkage.  Contraction  is  the  antonym  of  expansion; 
and  shrinkage  is  a  permanent  reduction  in  form.  Shrinkage  takes  place 
while  the  rubber  is  under  continued  heat  and  the  chemical  change  is  taking 
place;  whereas  contraction  takes  place  with  the  cooling  process  only. 
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in  its  repair,  as  the  solvent  has  no  action  upon  the  \'ulcaiiitp, 
only  leaving  a  thin  layer  of  soft  ruhber  upon  the  roughened 
vulcanite;  attachment  Is  better  accomplished  by  heat  and 
pressure. 

These  terse  statements  of  the  physical  properties  of  VTilcan- 
ite  may  profitably  be  amplified : 

Spedfic  Qr&vit;. — The  specific  gravity  of  vulcanite  varies 
with  its  composition  and  method  of  \-ulcani2ation.  The 
following  table  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  elucidate  these 
facts.  Pure  Para  gum  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.915,  and 
sulphur  a  specific  gravity  of  1.95;  therefore  velum  rubber 
containing  1  of  S  and  5  of  giun  should  have  a  specific  gravity 
of  1.06;  also,  hard  vulcanizable  rubber  containing  1  of  S  and 
2  of  gum  should  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1.26.  The  table, 
page  191,  gives  four  representative  dental  rubbers,  with  the 
coloring  matter  named  in  the  first  column  and  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  specimen  of  each  in  the  second  column.  The 
third  column  gives  the  specific  gravity  of  each  vulcanized 
under  a  Lewis  gas  regulator  set  at  320"  F.  for  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes.  The  fourth  column  gives  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  rubbers  vulcanized  at  the  same  time  as  the 
specimens  in  the  third  column,  but  they  were  not  flasked; 
they  were  wrapped  in  tinfoil  and  submerged  in  the  water. 
The  second  column  shows  a  great  variation  in  the  specific 
gravity  of  unvulcanized  rubbers  due  to  the  various  coloring 
materials;  the  third  column  shows  a  still  greater  variation 
due  to  the  quantity  and  conductivity  of  the  coloring  material ; 
also  this  column  shows  the  coloring  material  exerts  a  direct 
influence  upon  the  denseness  of  the  vulcanite,  as  shown 
by  the  increased  specific  gravity.  The  pure  black  vulcanite 
was  increased  in  specific  gravity  0.0496,  the  red  vTilcanite 
0.0853,  and  tlie  gold  dust  6.(Hi22:  therefore  gold  dust  shows 
a  coniiensation  o\'er  the  piue  black  equivalent  to  a  specific 
gravity  of  0.0126,  and  the  red  over  tlie  black  of  0.0357. 
The  fourth  column  shows  remarkably  the  action  of  the  heat 
and  its  conduction  upon  the  vulcanizing  process.  The  tin 
and  water  being  far  better  conductors  of  heat  than  the 
plaster  investment,  the  red  and  gold-dust  vulcanite  show  a 
further  increase  of  specific  gra\'ity,  while  the  pure  black 
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shows  a  decrease  of  specific  gravity  to  the  extent  of  0.0008 
less  than  the  unvulcanized  rubber.  This  is  explained  by  the 
poor  internal  conductivity  of  the  piu^  black  and  the  rapid 
induration  of  the  surface. 


Table  of  speoifiogniTity. 

Coloring 
materiu. 

Before 
vulcanised. 

After  vulcani- 
sation in 
flask. 

Vulcanised 

in    tinfoil,  not 

flasked. 

FknoMOtflhoao 

Solpliiir 

Meronrie  sulphide 

Ydum  rubber  (Doher^'s)      .     . 

Pore  blade  rubber  (Doher^'s)     . 
Bow  spring  (White's)   .... 
Gold  cbsi  (Tnon's)     .... 

Rmnke 

■  ••••• 

Smoke 

Drop  Uaok 

Alununum 
powder 

0.915 
1.95+ 
8.2 
Less  than 
1.0 

1.1523 
1.6410 
1.1321 

Less  than 
1.0 

1.2019 
1.7263 
1.1943 

1.1515 
1.7421 
1.1972 

This  increasing  condensation  suggests  the  question:  Does 
revulcanization  cause  shrinkage?  It  does.  This  was 
demonstrated  by  revulcanizing  six  times  (under  the  con- 
ditions described  in  the  preceding  paragraph)  a'  piece  of 
red  vulcanite  66.3  mm.  long.  Each  time  revulcanized  it 
was  carefully  measured  and  showed  an  average  decrease  of 
0.25  mm.;  or,  approximately,  0.5  per  cent,  for  each  vulcani- 
zation, that  is,  a  total  of  3.2  per  cent,  of  its  length  for  the 
six  revulcanizations. 

Dr.  Snow  states  graphically  the  relative  expansion  of 
vulcanite  and  certain  metals.  Other  authorities  give  the 
coeflBcient  of  expansion  as  follows: 

Cast  iron 0.0000055 

Zinc 0.0000140 

Mercury 0.0000998 

Vulcanite 0.0000636 

Thus  it  is  seen  the  authorities  (Hell  and  Esch  and  Thorpe) 
for  these  figures  make  the  expansion  of  vulcanite  more  than 
four  times  as  much  as  for  zinc,  the  most  expandhig  of  the 
solid  metals. 

Text-books  state  that  rubber  expands  until  vulcanization 
begins  and  then  shrinkage  takes  place.  This  is  true.  The 
author  devised  a  special  vulcanizing  apparatus  for  demon- 
strating the  expansion  and  shrinkage  of  vulcanization.     It 
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consisted  of  a  brass  flask  open  at  the  top  and  a  piutiger 
cover  with  a  hole  tlirough  whicli  a  thermometer  is  placed 
in  contact  with  the  rubber.  The  flask  is  placed  in  an  open 
receptacle  filled  witli  glycerin  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  flask. 
A  two-pound  weight  is  placed  upon  the  plunger  co\er,  also 
an  upright  making  connection  with  a  recording  needle  which 
enlarges  ten  times.  Heat  is  applied  by  an  electric  heater. 
Red  rubber  was  placed  in  the  flask  and  the  following  record 
obtained:  From  room  temperature  to  200°  1".,  one-eighth 
inch,  and  from  200°  to  250°  F.,  one  inch.  The  needle 
remained  stationary  for  a  short  time,  then  droi>ped  back 
one-eighth  inch  and  so  remained  until  the  end  of  \'ulcani- 
zation  (320°  F.,  1  hour),  after  which  it  moved  back  about 
three-sixteenths  inch.  As  both  rubber  and  sulphur  melt  at 
approximately  2.50°  F,  and  vulcanization  begins  at  248°  F,  it 
is  evident  that  expansion  continues  until  the  ingredients  are 
melted  and  union  begins,  and  that  the  combined  shrinkage 
and  contraction  is  greater  than  the  expansion,  as  shown  by  the 
increased  specific  gravity  in  well-\'ulcanized  rubber.  How- 
ever, the  improvised  recording  vulcanizer  did  not  record 
perfectly  the  shrinkage  of  \*ulcanization  because  the  indurat- 
ing rubber  had  greater  resistance  than  the  weight  applied. 
The  slirinkage  took  place  within,  in  the  direction  of  least 
resistance,  thereby  forming  several  large  spaces.  There  was 
no  evidence  of  gas  formation  associated  with  these  spaces  as 
so  evident  with  porous  vulcanite  when  "something  has  gone 
wrong." 

A  practical  application  of  these  phjsical  properties  cannot 
he  made  until  after  a  study  is  made  of  the  chemistry  of 
vulcanization,  to  which  attention  is  now  given. 

Chemistry  of  TiiIcaniE&tion. — \'ulcanization  consists  of  the 
chemical  union  of  caoutchouc  and  sulphur,  probably  pro- 
ducing a  series  of  compounds  having  the  formula  CmHisSi  for 
the  highest  combination,  and  CimHisoS  for  the  lowest,  with 
a  series  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

Vulcanization  can  be  brought  about  either  by  the  cold  or 
the  hot  process,  and  by  using  with  the  latter  either  the  dry 
or  the  wet  method.  The  essential  requisite  is  to  secure  the 
union  of  the  sulphur  with  the  polypreae  (CioHn). 
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The  cold  process  is  by  the  use  of  sulphur  monochloride, 
and  is  only  suitable  for  very  thin  layers  of  rubber,  being, 
therefore,  not  applicable  for  dental  use.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  sell  to  the  profession  office  rights  for  the  use 
of  a  porcelain  enamel  for  facing  vulcanite  dentiu'es.  This 
method  was  based  upon  the  cold  vulcanization  process. 
WTiile  the  results  were  an  improvement  upon  ordinary 
pink  rubber,  the  product  lacked  the  translucent  effect  of 
fused  porcelain,  its  durability  was  uncertain,  and  the  process 
was  long  and  tedious. 

Mr.  Weber,  in  the  work  previously  referred  to,  says:  "We 
turn  our  attention  first  to  the  question  of  the  general  action 
of  sulphur  upon  India  rubber  at  high  temperatures.  The 
sulphur  bath  method  might  appear  from  several  points  of 
view  the  most  suitable  method  of  studying  this  question, 
but  after  a  number  of  attempts  I  abandoned  it  in  favor  of 
the  method  of  subjecting  carefully  prepared  homogeneous 
mixtures  of  Para  rubber  with  a  definite  amount  of  sulphur 
to  the  action  of  heat.  Again,  in  this  case  we  have  the  choice 
of  several  methods  of  heating,  but  the  one  of  heating  pieces 
of  Para  mixture  of  uniform  thickness  to  vulcanizing  tem- 
peratures when  immersed  in  water  api>eared  to  me  the  most 
satisfactory',  as  it  involves  the  minimum  of  loss  of  sulphur 
by  evaporation. 

"The  experiments  were  carried  on  with  strips  cut  from  a 
calendered  sheet,  3  mm.  in  thickness — a  mixture  of  100 
parts  of  Para  rubber  with  10  parts  of  pure  precipitated 
sulphur.  These  strips  were  vulcanized  in  a  phosphor-bronze 
digester. 

"The  digester  is  provided  with  a  thermometer  tube 
(thermometer  in  mercury),  a  pressure  gauge,  and  a  blow-off 
valve.  In  the  digester  a  porcelain  beaker  is  suspended  so 
that  it  is  clear  of  the  bottom.  The  digester  is  filled  to  about 
one-quarter  of  its  capacity  with  water;  the  beaker  is  com- 
pletely charged  with  water,  and  a  number  of  the  strips  to 
be  experimented  upon  immersed  in  it.  The  digester  is  then 
closed,  rapidly  heated  to  the  required  temperature,  and 
maintained  thereat,  either  by  carefully  adjusting  the  gas 
biumer,  or  by  means  of  some  form  of  thermoregulator.  At 
13 
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regular  intervals  one  of  the  strips  is  withdrawn  after  blowing 
off  steam  and  rapidly  opening  the  digester,  which  is  then 
immediately  closed  again  to  continue  the  series.  The  time 
error  caused  by  these  successive  withdrawals  does  not 
exceed  four  minutes  per  sample.  Of  course  the  water  last 
by  the  blow-off  steam  is  from  time  to  time  made  up  with 
boiling  water. 

"The  strips  thus  withdrami  are  marked,  and  subsequently 
cut  into  very  fine  threads,  which  are  freed  from  every  trace 
of  uncombined  sulphur  by  extraction  with  acetone  in  a 
Soxhlet  extractor.  The  greatest  care  was  employed  to  render 
this  operation  perfect,  every  sample  being  subjected  to  a 
three  days'  continuous  extraction.  The  extracted  samples 
were  dried  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  water  oven, 
and,  until  analysis,  were  preserved  in  carefully  stoppered 
glass  tubes. 
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H.% 

0.71 

0.71 

0.99 

1,78 

1.16 

1.32 
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2.38 

1.63 

1.91 

2.32 
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1.93 

2.22 

5.00 
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2,35 
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6.74 

3,80 

5.82 

6.88 

3.71 

4.04 

8.04 

6.97 

3-94 

4.31 

6.33 

7.13 

"About  one  gram  of  each  of  these  samples  was  used  for 
analysis.  The  sulphur  determinations  were  all,  without 
exception,  carried  out  by  Carius'  method,  as  the  results  by 
the  much  simpler  and  more  expeditious  metJiod  proposed  by 
ITenriques  were  found  to  be  liable  to  an  error  approaching 
0.1  per  cent,  in  magnitude.  In  this  manner  the  result 
obtained  were  as  detailed  in  the  table  on  page  194. 

"These  figures  amply  suffice  to  demonstrate  indisputably 
the  fact,  even  quite  recently  again  denied,  that  the  vulcani- 
zation of  India  rubber  with  sulphur  involves  the  chemical 
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combination  of  these  two  substances,  at  any  rate  so  far  as 
the  vulcanization  of  Para  rubber  is  concemeci, 

"That  different  brands  of  India  rubf)er  beha\e  very 
differently  in  the  vulcanization  process  is  a  well-known 
fact,  but  what  we  know  at  this  moment  respecting  the 
composition  and  chemical  relationship  of  these  different 
brands  entitles  us  to  assume  that,  although  their  behavior 
under  vulcanization  may  not  be  identical  with  the  Para 
rubber,  it  will  be  more  or  less  closely  analogous  to  it." 

Following  this,  Mr.  Weber  gives  a  tabulation  of  his  experi- 
ments with  Upper  Congo,  Beni  River,  Ceara,  and  Borneo 
rubber  for  the  same  duration  of  \iifcanization  and  for  125°  C. 
and  135'  C.     He  then  sums  up  theae  experiments  thus: 

"The  extremely  interesting  results  here  tabulated  remove 
all  doubt  that  the  ^'u lean izat ion  of  India  rubber  is  a  chemical 
process  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  polyprene  sulphide. 
The  rate  at  which  the  sulphur  enters  into  combination  with 
the  India  rubber  hydrocarbon  (polyprene)  is  characteristic 
for  each  brand  of  India  rubber.  Some  of  the  above  series 
were  repeatedly  investigated,  always  with  the  some  result. 

"There  arises  now,  of  course,  at  once  tlie  question  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  sulphur  enters  into  com- 
bination with  the  polj-prene,  whether  tlie  polyprene  sul- 
phide or  sulphides  formed  are  addition  or  substitution 
products.  Certainly  what  we  alreadj'  know  respecting  the 
chemical  nature  of  India  rubber  leads  us  to  infer  that  the 
vulcanization  process  consists  essentially  in  the  formation 
of  an  addition  product  of  sulphur  and  polyprene.  This 
assumption,  however,  requires  support  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  quite  a  number  of  writers,  from  Payen  to  most  of  the 
recent  authors,  declare  that  vulcanization  is  accompanied 
by  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  thereby  implying 
that  tlie  process  is  a  substitution  and  not  an  addition  pro- 
cess. Indeed,  most  of  the  recent  authors  on  this  subject 
state  this  in  so  many  words.  We  shall  therefore  have  to 
subject  this  point  to  a  careful  examination. 

"Assuming  the  comijound  of  jxiljTjrene  and  sulphur,  which 
indisputably  forms  in  the  \ndcanization  process,  to  be  a 
substitution   product,    it    follows   with   absolute    necessity 
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that  for  each  32  parts  of  sulphur  combining  with  tlic  poh'- 
prene,  we  must  obtain  34  parts  of  hydrogen  sulpliide,  Now, 
in  the  process  of  vulcanization  as  practically  carried  out,  we 
obtain  on  an  average  a  product  containing,  say,  2,5  per 
cent,  of  combined  rubber.  Consequently  the  vulcanization 
of  one  ton  of  India  rubber,  on  the  above  assumption,  would 
be  bound  to  yield  very  nearly  60  pounds  of  hyclrogen  sul- 
phide, or  approximately  18, (KK)  liters.  Considering  that 
in  a  number  of  factories  the  amount  of  India  rubber  vul- 
canized daily  largely  exceeds  one  ton  in  weight,  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  vulcanizing  rooms  of  these  factories 
reeking  with  gas.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  is 
scarcely  ever  a  trace  of  this  gas  to  be  discovered  in  the 
rubber  works'  atmosphere,  and  the  vcrj-  rare  cases  in  which 
its  presence  becomes  noticealtle  may  always  be  considered 
as  an  indication  of  something  having  gone  wTong. 

"In  the  vulcanization  of  'hard  rubber"  goods  (ebonite. 
\'ulcanite)  faint  but  distinct  traces  of  hjdrogen  sulphide 
are  generally,  perhaps  always,  obsei^'able.  but  they  could 
not  be  ascribed  to  the  ^-ulcanization  process  proper— the 
combination  of  polyprene  with  sulphur — which  process,  if 
it  consisted  in  the  substitution  of  hydrogen  for  sulphur, 
should  cause  a  perfectly  torrential  evolution  of  hydrogen 
sulphide,  seeing  that  hard  rubber  contains  at  least  20  per 
cent,  of  combined  sulphur. 

"It  is  therefore  certain  that  if  hydrogen  sidphide  forms 
at  all  in  the  \'ulcaniziiig  process,  its  amount  is  utterly  inade- 
quate to  support  the  assumption  that  the  process  of  vulcani- 
zation is  a  substitution  process. 

"  Laboratory  experiments  on  this  question  lead  to  exactly 
the  same  conclusion.  If  the  experiments  are  carried  out 
with  technically  pure  Para  rubber  under  conditions  abso- 
lutely precluding  the  escape  of  any  gaseous  product  of  the 
reaction,  very  minute  traces  of  liydrogen  sulphide  may  some- 
times be  observed;  but  in  a  considerable  number  of  carefully 
devised  experiments  with  highly  purified  I'ara  rubber  no 
hydrogen  sulphide  at  all  could  be  detected. 

"  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  "insoluble"  part  of  India  rubber 
is  mixed  with  sulphur,  and  this  mixture  is  subjected  to  a 
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vulcanizing  temperature,  say  about  135**  C,  a  considerable 
evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  takes  place,  due  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  substitution  product  of  this  insoluble  body, 
CaoHesOio,  with  sulphiu*.  This  substitution  process  certainly 
proceeds  much  slower  than  the  vulcanization  process  of 
India  rubber  (polyprene).  Under  the  same  conditions  of 
temperature  and  the  time  under  which  polyprene  forms  a 
vulcanization  product  containing  4  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  the 
above-named  insoluble  constituent  forms  a  substitution 
product  containing  at  most  0.7  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 

"From  these  facts  we  are  justified  in  drawing  the  following 
conclusions: 

"1.  The  India-rubber  hydrocarbon,  polyprene  (CioHn), 
combines  with  sulphur  without  evolution  of  hydrogen 
sulphide.  The  vulcanization  process  of  India  rubber  is, 
therefore,  an  addition  process. 

"2.  The  insoluble  constituent  of  India  rubber,  which 
forms  only  an  insignificant  proportion  of  the  technical  prod- 
uct, not  exceeding  5  per  cent,  of  the  total,  combines  with 
sulphiu*  under  vulcanizing  conditions  at  a  very  slow  rate, 
witii  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  with  the  formation 
of  a  substitution  product. 

"The  above  conclusively  settles  the  question  regarding 
the  general  chemical  aspect  of  the  vulcanization  process, 
but  it  confronts  us  with  the  further  question  respecting  the 
quantity  of  sulphur  combining  with  India  rubber  in  this 
process,  as  well  as  the  more  intimate  structure  of  the  com- 
pound thus  formed." 

Interesting  and  instructive  as  the  work  of  Mr.  Weber  is, 
the  limits  of  this  chapter  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  him  in 
detail,  but  only  to  give  his  conclusions: 

"The  process  of  vulcanization  consists  in  the  formation  of 
a  continuous  series  of  addition  products  of  polyprene  and 
sulphiw,  with  probably  a  polyprene  sulphide,  CiooHieoS,  as 
the  lower,  and  C100H160S20  as  the  upper  limit  of  the  series. 
Physically  this  series  is  characterized  by  the  decrease  of 
distensibility,  and  the  increase  of  rigidity,  from  the  lower 
to  the  upper  limit.  Which  term  of  the  above  series,  that  is, 
which  degree  of  vulcanization  is  produced,  is  in  every  case 
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only  a  function  of  temperature,  time,  and  the  proportion  of 
sulphur  present. 

"As  a  chemical  reaction  the  vulcanization  process  is  not 
influenced  by  the  physical  state  of  the  India-rubber  colloid; 
btit  the  physical  state  of  the  India-rubber  colloid  while 
under  v-ulcanization  largely  determines  the  physical  con- 
stants of  the  vulcanization  product," 

From  the  above  we  conclude  that  dental  vulcanite  b 
essentially  pol^^prene  disulphide  having  the  sjinbol  CmHieSt, 
which  contains  32  per  cent,  of  combined  sulphur. 

How  to  Vulcanise  Bubber. — Having  learned  that  rubber 
expands  excessively  in  heating  up  to  the  \'ulcaniztng  tem- 
perature and  shruiks  during  vulcanization;  also  that  its  in- 
duration is  the  result  of  a  chemical  combination  of  tlie  poly- 
prene  and  sulphur,  and  that  a  small  amount  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  may  be  formetl,  but  that  it  is  in  nowise  an  essential 
factor  of  vulcanization;  and  further,  that  there  is  a  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  how  rubber  should  be  vulcanized,  the  author 
instituted  the  following  experiments  as  a  means  tor  establish- 
ing a  rational  metliod  for  vulcanization: 

A  glass  marble  31.5  mm.  in  diameter  was  ground  so  as  to 
form  two  parallel  flat  surfaces  25  mm.  apart.  This  was 
used  as  a  model  and  flasked  in  a  vulcanite  flask  with  French's 
regular  dental  plaster.  Five  of  these  molds  were  made 
and  excess  spaces  cut  approximately  three-sixteenths  inch 
about  the  mold,  but  without  gateway  comiections.  No.  1 
was  filled  with  bow-spring  (representative  of  the  best  rub- 
bers) rubber,  the  flask  closed  and  held  firmly  together 
in  a  Donham  clamp  (Fig.  101),  and  vulcanized  under  the 
Lewis  gas  regulator  set  at  320°  F.  for  one  hundred  minutes. 
It  was  not  removed  from  the  vulcanizer  until  it  normally 
cooled  to  room  temperature.  The  flask  had  opened  approx- 
imatelj'  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  The  specimen  was  sawed 
through  the  centre  of  the  flat  surfaces  and  disclosed  a  dense 
rim  of  approximately  4  mm.  thickness,  a  finely  spongy 
interior,  and  emitted  a  strong  odor  of  hydrogen  sulphide. 
The  cross-section  measured  28.2  mm.,  that  is.  had  increased 
in  size  3.2  mm.  Mold  No.  2  was  treated  in  every  way  the 
same  as  mold  \o,   1,  except  it  was  vulcanized  for  tin 
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hours.  It  presented  the  same  geueral  aspect  except  darker 
in  color,  and  measured  but  2fi.()  mm.;  a  shrinkage  of  1.6 
mm.  (or  one-half  the  amount  of  expansion,  of  No.  I)  due  to 
the  eighty  minutes"  additional  heat.  Mold  No.  3  was  filled 
in  like  mamier,  but  bolted  firmly  together  with  three  bolts, 
and  subjected  to  heat  the  same  as  No.  1.  The  flat  surfaces 
of  Nos.  1  and  2  specimens  were  not  distorted,  while  No,  3 
was  slightly  convex.  The  plaster  investment  was  more  or 
less  crushed  and  compressed,  as  shown  by  the  surface  of 
the  rubber;  the  internal  appearance  was  the  same,  but  it 
had  expanded  to  a  diameter  of  28.6  mm.,  showing  great  force 
in  the  expansion.  Mold  No.  4  was  filled  in  like  manner, 
tightly  closed  in  a  Donham  clamp  and  vulcani/ed  slowly; 
that  is,  ihel-en-isgas  regulator  was  set  at  2S0°F- for  one  hour, 
at  200"  for  forty  minutes,  and  at  300°  for  two  hours.  The 
section  of  this  specimen  showed  evenly  dense  vulcanization 
throughout  its  mass,  but  excessive  shrinkage.  At  the  per- 
ipherj-  of  the  flat  surface  it  measured  23.4  mm.,  and  at  the 
centre  22.2  mm.  Thus  showing  a  difference  of  6.4  mm.  in 
thickness  of  the  specimens,  due  to  the  methods  of  applying 
heat.  Mold  No.  5  was  fiUed  with  two  thicknesses  of  red 
rubber  upon  one  side  and  the  balance  filled  in  with  a  good 
quality  of  plain  pink  rubber.  This  was  placed  in  the  Donham 
clamp  and  the  Lewis  regulator  set  at  320"  F.,  for  ninety 
minutes.  There  was  slight  excess  rubber  forced  out,  but  no 
distortion  of  the  flat  surfaces.  The  section  measured  25  mm., 
and  showed  but  slight  porosity  at  its  centre. 

Fig.  97  shows  graphically  the  model  and  five  vulcanite 
specimens. 
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The  rationale  of  these  experiments  13  arrived  at  by  a  study 
of  llie  physical  and  chemieal  pniperties  of  the  ingredients. 
The  essential  constituents  of  dental  rubber  are  caoutchouc 
and  sulphur,  both  exceedingly  poor  conductors  of  heat, 
fusing  between  239°  F.  and  250°  F.,  and  begins  to  combine 
chemically  at  248°  F.  Both  constituents  expand  excessively 
by  heat,  but  their  mixture  begins  to  shrijik  with  chemical 
union,  and  continues  shrinking  indefinitely  UTidcr  vulcan- 
izing lieat. 

It  is  a  physical  law  that:  Force  of  expansion  by  heat  is  in 
the  ratio  to  the  denseness  of  the  substance.  Therefore 
the  force  of  expansion  of  solids  and  liquids  is  very  great 
while  that  of  gaseous  substances  is  comparatively  small. 
It  is  evident  that  the  small  amount  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
formed  in  the  \'u]canizatioii  cannot  account  for  the  great 
force  generated,  but  that  it  is  due  to  the  expanding  dental 
rubber;  further,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  the  expansion  of 
the  melted  dental  rubber,  as  chemical  union  and  condensation 
begin  with  liquefaction;  therefore  perfect  \*ulcanizatiou 
requires  a  suitable  control  of  the  expanding  dental  rubber 
and  the  shrinkage  in  the  forming  vulcanite,  (This  cannot 
be  accomplished  in  bolted  flasks.) 

The  relatively  large  mass  of  rubber  used  in  these  experi- 
ments introduces  no  constant,  but  the  magnitude  makes 
the  phenomena  appreciable  while  a  smaller  mass  would  not 
be  so  readily  comprehended.  In  these  experiments  (Nos. 
I,  2,  and  3)  the  surface  of  the  rubber  was  rapidly  raised  to 
321)°  F.,  causing  the  surface  to  expand  and  harden  much 
in  advance  of  that  within.  As  the  heat  athanced  more  and 
more,  expansion  was  taking  place  and  a  thicker  and  denser 
surface  of  vulcanite  was  forming  until  there  was  no  more 
rubber  to  expand;  and,  as  the  forming  vulcanit*  shrinks 
a  vacuum  must  be  created;  because  the  Internal  melted 
dental  rubber  must  contract  in  the  direction  of  least  resist- 
ance. 

The  finely  porous  condition  withui  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  formation  of  H.S.  Why  hydrogen  sulphide  should 
be  formed  is  unknown  to  the  writer,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
the  vacuum  enabled  the  heat  attained  to  deeomiiose  the 
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hydrocarbon  and  the  elements  to  combine  with  the  sulphur 
to  the  extent  of  filling  nature's  abhorred  vacuum.  At 
least  it  is  an  evidence,  as  Mr.  Weber  has  said,  that  something 
has  gone  wrong.  Mr.  Weber,  as  previously  quoted,  has 
demonstrated  that  in  vulcanizing  highly  refined  rubber 
ingredients,  under  suitable  conditions,  no  gas  is  formed. 
Further,  the  writer  has  demonstrated  this  fact  by  careful 
weighing  before  and  after  vulcanization,  and  found  there 
was  no  loss  of  weight;  whereas  if  a  part  of  the  substance 
had  been  dissipated  as  gas  there  would  have  been  a  loss 
of  weight.  Specimen  4  demonstrates  that  if  the  temperature 
is  slowly  raised  to  the  high  vulcanizing-point  the  resulting 
vulcanite  \iill  be  dense  and  perfectly  vulcanized  through- 
out, but  there  \inll  be  excessive  shrinkage.  However, 
this  does  not  prevent  the  expansion  due  to  heating  up,  as 
both  extreme  specimens  were  subjected  to  the  same  heat 
during  the  expanding  period.  The  low  temperature  of 
280°  F.  permits  but  slight  hardening  of  the  rubber,  and  this 
throughout  the  entire  mass,  then  raising  the  temperature 
10°  F.  at  a  time  permits  a  continuous  even  vulcanization 
with  all  the  shrinkage  toward  the  centre;  whereas  in  rapid 
vulcanization  (specimens  1,  2,  and  3),  the  shrinkage  is 
toward  the  indurating  peripheral  portion.  Specimen  5 
introduces  another  constant,  that  is,  dental  rubber  heavily 
loaded  with  oxide  of  zinc,  fuller's  earth,  or  other  inert 
material. 

These  materials  used  in  dental  rubber  as  a  color  con- 
stituent act  as  a  control  of  the  properties  of  expansion, 
shrinkage,  and  contraction;  however,  these  materials  so  re- 
duce the  strength  of  dental  rubber  that  such  rubber  should 
never  be  used  when  strength  is  required.  It  should  be  used 
only  as  a  facing  and  for  bulk. 

Summary  (or  Practical  Vulcanization. — 1.  A  Spence  plaster 
compound  cast  is  necessary. 

2.  All  wax  model  dentures  should  be  reduced  to  the  re- 
quired thickness,  and  preferably  encased  in  tinfoil. 

3.  The  case  should  be  flasked  with  a  good  dental  plaster, 
excess  space  encircling  the  mold,  but  no  gateways. 

4.  The  flask  being  well  warmed,  but  not  above  212°  F., 
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13  evenly  packed  with  red  or  black  rubber,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two.  In  no  place  should  the  high-grade  rubbers 
be  more  than  4  mm.  in  thickness  (danger  thickness).  All 
space  not  filled  with  the  not  to  exceed  4  mm.  layer  of  red  or 
black  rubber  is  to  be  filled  with  pink  rubber.  A  layer  of 
pink  rubber  should  be  used  over  the  labial  and  buccal  surfat^es 
for  esthetic  purposes. 

5,  The  flask  may  be  cautiously  nearly  closed  under 
pressure,  but  the  final  closure  is  in  the  vulcanizer  under 
the  spring.     Bolts  and  rigid  flask  presses  are  dangerous, 

6,  A  spring  should  be  used  that  will  not  permit  of  a 
pressure  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds,  and  also  have  a  long 
range  of  resiliency.     A  volute  form  is  best  (Fig.  102). 

7,  Vulcanization  should  be  in  steam  and  at  high  tempera- 
ture and  short  time,  that  is,  the  Lewis  gas  regulator  should 
be  set  at  320°  F.  for  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  As  the 
heating  qualities  of  the  gas  of  various  cities  fluctuate,  the 
time  element  mu.st  be  determined  by  each  operator  for 
himself.  However,  sufficient  heat  should  be  applied  to 
reach  the  maximum  temperature  in  approximately  twenty- 
five  minutes,  not  varying  more  than  five  minutes  either 
way;  then  the  high  heat  should  he  maintained  until  the 
rubber,  where  not  more  than  1  mm.  in  thickness,  is  very 
elastic,  but  hard  enough  to  readily  take  a  high  polish.  This 
result  will  be  accomplished  in  many  offices  in  one  hour 
and  twenty  minutes,  that  is,  twenty-five  minutes  to  heat 
up  to  320°  F,  and  held  at  that  temperature  fifty-five  minutes 
which  make  the  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes;  other  labora- 
tories will  require  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 

The  reason  for  the  elastic  spring  and  short  time  method 
of  vulcanization  is:  The  expansion  cannot  be  controlled 
as  to  its  amount,  because  it  must  reach  its  maximum  of 
expansion  before  induration  can  begin.  The  effect  of  the 
expansion  is  influenced  by  the  method  of  retention  by  bolts 
or  by  spring  clamps,  and  whether  vents  are  or  are  not 
provided. 

The  amount  of  shrinkage  is  very  much  influenced  by 
time;  the  longer  the  time  the  dental  rubber  is  subjected 
to  vulcanizing  heat,  the  greater  the  amount  of  shrinkage. 
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High  heat  causes  rapid  hardening  of  the  surface  and  the 
internal  pressure  during  the  hardening  and  shrinking  of 
the  surface  causes  a  close  adaptation  of  the  vulcanite  to 
the  sides  of  the  mold  and  teeth;  then  as  the  internal  shrink- 
age takes  place  it  will  be  toward  the  hardened  surface. 
By  the  use  of  a  flexible  spring  the  expansion  is  controlled 
so  that  it  cannot  do  harm,  and  if  sufficient  expansion  has 
taken  place  to  open  the  flask  the  spring  will  permit  outflow- 
ing of  sufficient  rubber  to  reduce  the  internal  pressure  to  the 
power  of  the  spring,  \Vhereas  if  bolts  and  gateways  were 
used  the  expansion  forces  out  a  part  of  the  rubber  until  there 
is  no  internal  pressure,  and  when  shrinkage  takes  place  there 
cannot  be  enough  material  to  fill  the  mold.  Therefore  rubber 
tightly  shut  io  the  flask,  with  its  expansion  and  shrinkage 
eontrolled  by  a  suitable  spring,  and  rapid  surface  hardening, 
due  to  the  high  heat  (,320°  F.)  at  the  surface  and  a  decreasing 
degree  of  heat  toward  the  centre  of  the  mass  of  rubber  because 
of  its  poor  conductivity,  is  the  logical  and  scientific  method  of 
^■ulcanizing  all  dental  rubber.  However,  this  method  is  best 
adapted  to  comparatively  thin  masses  of  rubber;  all  thick 
places  in  vulcanite  appliances  should  be  filled  with  an  in- 
different material,  therefore  such  places  are  filled  with  plain 
pink  or  white  rubber. 

If  the  flask  is  to  be  bolted,  then  gateways  opening  into 
vent  spaces  are  imperative.  Also  the  pink  rubber  is  even 
more  important  than  when  vulcanizing  under  a  flexible 
spring.  If  bolts  are  used  the  flask  should  be  completely 
closed  before  the  flask  is  placed  in  the  vulcanizer.  This 
closing  of  the  flask  is  probably  more  safely  done  in  boiling 
water;  whereas  by  the  elastic-spring  method  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  flask  shall  be  entirely  closed.  The  plaster 
in  the  flask  should  be  kept  out  of  water,  and  therefore  will 
have  much  more  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the  expanding 
rubber  and  to  the  force  of  the  spring.  There  should  be  from 
two  to  five  ounces  of  water  in  the  vulcanizer.  A  support  may 
be  placed  in  vulcanizer  upon  which  the  flasks  rest,  or  if  the 
volute  spring  is  used  the  spring  is  placed  as  shown  in  Fig.  102. 
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ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF  VULCANITE 
AS  A  BASE  FOR  ARTmCIAL  DENTnEES. 

Advantages. — 1.  It  is  easy  of  manipulation;  St  can  be 
molded  into  any  form,  and  it  becomes,  upon  proiier  vulcani- 
zation, very  strong,  tough,  flexible,  and  elastic.  It  is  repaired 
with  equal  ease. 

2.  It  is  the  lightest  of  all  substances  used  in  the  mouth; 
its  specilic  gravity  is  from  1,15  to  1.75,  while  aluminum,  the 
lightest  metal  suitable  for  use  in  the  mouth,  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  from  2,5  to  2,7, 

3.  It  is  inexjiensive.  both  as  to  cost  of  material  and  labor 
in  construction,  thus  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  patients 
unable  to  afford  metal  plates. 

4.  There  is  no  material  with  which  contours  and  difficult 
cases  can  be  so  easily  and  perfectly  restored. 

DisftdTantaKCB, — 1.  It  is  a  very  poor  conductor.  It  pre- 
vents the  proper  radiation  of  heat  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane over  which  it  is  placed,  thereby  leading  to  excessive 
resorption  of  the  hard  tissue  and  lowering  the  vitality  of 
the  soft  tissue,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  more 
subject  to  the  action  of  irritants. 

2.  The  physical  property  of  continued  shrinkage  under 
vulcanizing  heat  is  certainly  a  disadvantage,  because  it 
interferes  with  perfect  adaptation  when  revulcanized. 

By  some  viilcanite  is  considered  as  porous.  This  is 
undoubtedly  an  error.  In  1S69  a  committee  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania College  of  Dental  Surgery,  consisting  of  Professors 
Wild  man,  Buckingham  and  Truman,  were  appointed  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  dental  vulcanite.  In  part  the 
report  states:  "In  repeated  examinations  made  to  test 
this  (porosity),  by  high  power  of  the  microscope,  nothing 
resembling  pores  has  ever  presented.  It  has  been  found 
impossible  to  procure  a  section  thin  enough,  to  transmit 
light,  although  ground  to  extreme  tenuity.  Examined  as 
an  opaque  object,  it  presents  a  homogeneous  mass,  with  no 
appearance  of  openings  for  the  admission  of  fluids;  nor 
have  we  ever  been  able  to  discover  moisture  in  specimens 
that  have  been  worn.     That  it  is  impenetrable  to  moistUPC 
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in  the  onlinarj'  process  of  wear,  is  apparent  in  the  non- 
increase  of  weight."  In  correspondence  with  Professor 
Truman  since  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  he  wTites,  that 
he  has  had  no  evidence  to  change  the  conclu.sion  as  pre- 
sented in  the  report  published  in  the  Dental  Times  of  July, 
1809.  Further  than  this,  the  process  of  manufacture  of 
rubber  requires  compression  between  very  powerful  rollers, 
and  its  physical  property  of  increasing  the  specific  gravity 
by  vulcanization  would  favor  great  denseness. 

Red  and  pink  rubbers  are  considered  injurious  liecause 
of  their  coloring  matter,  vermilion  (mercuric  sulphide). 
This  criticism  is  unjust,  because  pure  mercuric  sulphide 
b  insoluble  in  water,  ijlcohol,  alkali,  and  all  acids  except 
nitrohydrochloric  acid,  which  under  no  condition  should 
come  in  contact  with  red  or  pink  vulcanite,  as  this  acid 
converts  HgS  into  HgCla  (corrosive  sublimate).  It  is 
evident  that  the  heat  of  the  \Tilcanizer  cannot  decompose 
vermilion  because  in  its  manufacture  the  ingredients  are 
subjected  for  many  hours  to  a  temperature  approximating 
1200*  F.;  therefore  it  would  \ye  unreasonable  to  e.vpec't  a 
temperature  under  4IX)''  F.  to  undo  the  work  of  three  times 
as  great  a  heat.  However,  it  is  possible  that  free  mercury 
may  be  in  red  rubber,  but  if  so  it  is  because  it  was  placed 
there  in  a  p<Jor  quality  of  vermilion;  therefore  the  dentist 
should  use  only  the  high-grade  rubbers  of  reliable  manu- 
facturers. 


INSTRUMENTS   AND   APPLIANCES  USED  IN  TULCANITE 
WORK. 

Wax  Spatulas. — These  are  instrLiments  used  in  manipu- 
lating wax.  There  are  different  types  of  these  instruments, 
as  carvers,  ironers,  knives,  and  spoons.  Carvers  are  .'small 
knives  and  scrapers.  \os.  1  and  2  of  the  Evans  set  are 
of  this  class  (Fig.  9S).  (The  No.  3  of  this  set  is  a  bur- 
nisher for  tinfoil.)  Ironers  have  sufficient  bulk  of  metal  in 
their  ends  to  convey  heat  to  the  wax.  They  are  of  various 
forms  designed  to  facilitate  the   work.     Fig.   99  shows  a 
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number    of    these    instruments.     Knives    are    larger    tlian   , 
the  knife-shaped  carver  and  are  designed  for  coarser  worL  ' 
Spoons  are  for  melting  and  carrj'ing  wax.     These  various 
classes    are    ofteu    combined    in    double-end    instniments,  ] 
especially  so  with  the  knife  and  spoon  (Fig.  100), 


naskfl. — There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  vulcanite 
flasks  upon  the  market.  They  are  made  of  iron  or  brass. 
Iron  has  the  greater  affinity  for  oxygen  and  sulphur  in 
vulcanizing,  and  so  is  not  as  desirable  as  brass  for  this 
purpose.  The  brass  flasks  are  the  more  easily  cleaned.' 
Each  time  they  are  used  they  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned ' 
with  a  stiff  brush  and  sapolio. 
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The  Star  flask  is  one  of  the  oldest  forms,  and,  being  rever- 
sible, is  probably  adapted  to  more  cases  than  any  other 
(Fig.   101).     The  Wilson  flask  is  charaeterized  by  a  very 
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narrow  rim  upon  the  lower  section,  with  a  correspondingly 
wide  rim  in  the  upper  section.  It  is  designed  to  be  used 
for  full  cases  onlj',  and  nith  a  clamp  and  spring  (Fig.  102). 
Fig.  102  shows  a  two-flask  Donham  clamp  with  a  Wilson 
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I  Fig.  103  shows  the  regular  size  with  springs  upon  the  bolts 
to  aid  in  closing  the  flask. 
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The  box  flask  is  designed  for  interdental  splint!  and  any 
extra  large  pieces  of  vulcanite.  It  is  made  in  two  sizes,  one 
as  larfre  as  vB.n  be  used  in  a  two-flask  vulcanizer  and  the 
other  for  the  three-flask  vulcanizer  (Fig.  104). 

Flask  PTflflses. — The  flask  press  (Fig.  105)  is  an  mdis- 
l>ensahle  appliance  in  a  well-*quipped  laborattiry,  and  yet 
probably  its  improper  use  has  caused  more  misfit  vulcanite 
dentures  than  all  other  causes.  \Mien  the  principles  involved 
in  the  flask  press  and  its  ui^c  are  understood,  there  should  be 
nu  trouble  in  handling  it. 


All  plasters  expand  and  are  compressible,  some  excessively 
o,  French's  regular  dental  plaster  is  the  best  and  most 
eommoidy  use<l  by  the  profession;  so  these  statements  are 
in  connection  with  this  plaster.  A  molar  tooth  one-half 
inch  in  diameter  under  a  thousand  pounds'  pressure  would  be 
driven  into  well-set  plaster  one-twentieth  of  an  inch.     Rubber 
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when  cold  is  verj'  tenacious  and  will  resist  a  very  hea^'y 
pressure  for  a  short  time,  but  will  gradually  jield.  Plaster 
compresses  to  its  full  extent  in  a  very  few  seci>nds.  It  is 
easy  to  compreliend  that  if  an  excess  of  rubber  is  placed 
over  the  teeth  upon  one  side,  and  heavy  pressure  is  applit.'d. 
the  teeth  will  he  driven  into  the  plaster  encasement  and 
consequently  the  teeth  upon  that  side  of  the  denture  will 
be  too  long.  It  can  also  Ijc  I'omprehendctl  that  if  the  cast 
is  formed  of  regular  plaster,  and  exeessi\e  rubber  and  pres- 
sure be  applied  to  the  vault  of  the  cast,  it  will  be  pressed 
upward  and  the  ptate  warped. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  power  of  the  press.  The  screw 
is  a  combination  of  the  lever  and  wedge,  and  its  pavreT  is 
calculated  by  multiplying  the  circumference  described  by 
the  lever  by  the  pitch  of  the  screw.  A  press  having  a  handle 
S  inches  long  would  describe  a  circ-umference  of  25+  inches. 
There  are  ten  threads  to  the  inch,  hence  a  pitch  of  -^  of  an 
incli.  An  allowance  must  be  made  for  friction  in  the  screw, 
but  i  mil  be  very  liberal,  when  we  shall  have,  for  every 
|x>untl  of  force  applied  at  the  end  of  the  handle,  two  hundred 
pounds'  pressure  under  the  screw,  or  a  ton  for  ever>-  ten 
pounds  of  force.  If  the  force  is  applied  nearer  the  middle  of 
the  handle  it  will  produce  approximately  one-half  as  much 
pressure  or  a  ton  for  everj-  twenty  pounds  of  force.  It  is 
now  easily  understoiKl  why  plates  are  warped  and  these  liea\'y 
malleable-iron  presses  are  sometimes  broken. 

.\t  the  request  of  the  author  the  Cleveland  Dentid  Mfg. 
f'o.  ha^■e  added  a  volute  spring  to  their  Uttsk  press  (see 
Fig.  105).  This  provides  an  element  of  safety  to  this  danger- 
ous implement,  and  creates  a  follow-up  pressure  which  is 
absent  in  a  rigid  pres.s. 

Vulcanuers. — There  are  in  use  at  the  present  time  nian\' 
forms  of  vuleanizers.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  them. 
The  descrijitiun  will  therefore  Ije  confined  to  one  of  the 
Ijest  examples  of  the  suniewhat  extensive  list. 

The  Lewis  Cross-bar  Vulcanuer  (Via.  10(i)  embodies  many 
valuable  inipi<iM[iH'Ut>,  iirul  is  probably  one  of  the  strongest, 
safest,  and  most  convenient  vidcanizcrs  of  the  cros,s-bar 
pattern  in  use. 
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The  boiler  is  liaiid-niaile  from  i-opper,  rolled  expressly  for 
I  this  fr)rm  of  vulcanizer,  and  is  of  unusual  thickness.  The 
cap  is  ribbed  on  the  under  side  to  resist  any  strain  which 
may  be  pnt  upon  it.  This  rap  lias  but  two  holes  drilled 
in  it:  one  for  the  mercur>-  bath,  to  which  the  thermometer 
is  attached;  the  other  for  the  ■'manifold,"  whieh  carries  the 
safety  valve,  blow-off,  pis  re>;iiIator,  or  steam  Range  {V'\^. 


F  107),     The  ring  surrounding  the  Imiler  is  of  cast  steel,  and 

is  therefore  of  ample  streugtli.     Besides  the  lugs  for  taking 

the  strain  off  the  cross-bar  and  bolt,  it  has  a  dovetailed 

projection  for  the  insertion  of  a  lifting  handle  (Fig.  108). 

It  will  be  observer!  that  when  the  cross-bar  and  cap  are 

I  removed,  there  are  no  swinging  bolts  or  attachments  to  the 

I  pot 
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The  crnss-Har  is  of  an  improved  form,  ami  is  made  of 
cast  steel.  One  end  is  at  right  angles  to  the  main  bar.  and 
terniinstes  in  projections  which  catch  under  the  lugs  on  the 
riiig.  Over  the  jmijertions  is  a  small  rib  which  prevents 
the  bar  frcjm  dropping  out  of  position.     The  other  end  of 


tile  cross-bar  has  an  eiilargetf  portion  for  the  rntplion  of  the 
Iwit,  and  is  terminated  by  a  hamlle. 

The  vulcanizer  is  flo!ie<l  by  one  bolt  snspendeti  in  a  slot 
on  the  hand-end  of  the  cross-bar.  The  liolt  is  squared  to 
prevent  rotation,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  spring  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diseiiRHging  it  from  the  higs  when  the  nut  is  loosened. 


and  for  always  retaining  the  bolt  |>erpcTidicu!urly  and  forcing 
it  in  place  automatically. 

The  N'ulcanizer  is  opened  by  loosening  the  nut  on  the  bolt 
by  means  of  the  wrench  furnished  for  the  purpose  (Fig.  109). 
'ITie  bolt  will  be  forced  downward  tJirough  the  action  of  the 
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sprinK-  The  handle  of  the  cross-bar  is  then  seized,  and  with 
the  thumb  aj^inst  the  nut  it  is  pressed  until  the  bottom  of 
the  bolt  is  disengaged  from  the  lugs,  when  the  bar  may  lie 
lifted  (Fig.  110). 


INBTRnCTIONS  FOR  THE  USE   OF   GAS   AND   TIME 
BEOULATORS, 

"The  gas  regulator  (l-'ifr.  Ill)  is  secured  to  the  cap  by 
means  of  the  short  iron  pipe  or  coil.  This  is  screwed  into  a 
hole  drilled  through  the  cap  of  the  vulcanizer,  and  tapped 
with  a  *one-eighth  gas-pipe  tap.'  If  the  vulcanizer  has  a 
'Lewis  manifold'  attached  to  the  cap  <tf  the  vulcanizer, 
remove  the  screw  between  the  blow-off  and  safety  valve 
and  screw  the  coil  pipe  in  its  place.  After  the  gas  regulator 
has  been  properly  fitted,  place  the  vulcanizer  in  the  jacket 
and  in  tlie  position  in  which  it  is  to  be  used.  Connections 
between  the  time  regulator,  gas  regulator,  and  gas  burner 
are  made  by  means  of  rubber  tubing.  The  engraving  {Fig. 
112)  illustrates  the  correct  metliod  of  fonnecling  gas  and 
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time  regulators  to  vuifanizers.  Cut  a  piece  of  tubing  of 
suffifient  Itn^ttli  to  reacli  from  the  gas-supply  tap  to  the 
time  TcgulaiiiT,  and  ctmiicot  them;  cut  off  another  piece  to 
reach  from  the  time  regulator  to  the  gas  regulator,  and 
attach  to  the  gas  regulator  by  the  upright  or  straight  nipple 
on  top  of  the  Ko.  4  Lewis  gas  regulator;  then  connect  the 
downwanl  curved  tube  of  the  gas  regulator  to  the  gas  burner 
imder  the  vulcanizcr  with  anotlier  piece  of  riihlwr  tubing. 


"The  time  regulator  is  more  convenient  when  placed  on 
a  bracket  near  tlie  gas-supply  piiie.  It  is  then  out  of  the 
way,  and  not  likely  to  be  broken  from  contact  with  tools, 
and  can  also  be  used  as  a  timvpiece- 

"  To  Set  the  Time  Relator. — When  the  valve  lever  on  top 
of  the  time  regulator  (Fig.  112|  is  cngagetl  with  the  screw 


of  the  screw;  uiifi  tiie  lever  will  be  cast  off  and  the  valve 
closed  when  the  niinuto  hand  reat-hes  the  figure  XII.  When 
the  minute  hand  is  at  IX  the  lever  will  he  cast  off  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  minutes,  if  it  is  engageil  with  the  first  thread 
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i>{  tlie  screw  friim  the  eiui;  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  if  engapct! 
with  the  secvml  thread,  and  so  on.  A  trial  should  be  made, 
and  the  tune  ascertained  wliieli  is  necessary  for  heating 
the  vulcaiiizer  to  the  vulcanizing-point,  and  this  time  should 
be  added  to  the  proposed  time  for  vulcanizing.  We  have, 
therefore,  the  following: 

"Rule. — Turn  the  minute  hand  to  as  many  minutes 
bvjure  the  huur  as  the  number  of  odd  minutes  desired;  then 
put  the  end  of  the  lever  in  the  threads  of  the  screw  upon 
ttie  minute  arbor  at  the  back  of  the  ctoek.  The  first  threail 
from  the  end  gives  the  odd  minutes  to  which  liie  dock  is 
set;  the  next  and  each  succeeding  Uiread  gives  a  full  hour. 
For  example:  For  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  set  the 
minute  hand  at  the  figure  VIII,  and  engage  the  lever  in  the 
second  thread  from  the  end  of  tlie  screw.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  lever  will  disengage  and  automatically  shut  off  the 
gas  from  tlie  vulcanizer.  If  this  were  to  be  an  hour  longer — , 
i.  e.,  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes — ^the  lever  sliould  be 
placed  on  the  third  thread  of  tlie  screw.  For  three  hours, 
set  the  minute  hand  at  XII  and  engage  the  lever  in  the  third 
groove  of  the  screw. 

"Steam  Pressure. — ^ITiose  who  use  vulcanizers  should  be 
tlioroughly  informed  as  to  the  nature  and  properties  of 
steam.  The  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  a  vulcanizer 
is  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  conditions  as  a  steam  boiler, 
whicli  it  is  in  fact,  and  although  it  is  comparatively'  safe  and 
easily  operated,  it  may,  by  carelessness  or  ignorance  in  its 
management,  become  exceedingly  dangerous. 

"The  following  table  of  steam  pressure  will  be  found  con- 
venient for  reference,  as  it  has  been  corrected  so  that  it 
shows  the  true  temperature  for  any  pressure  indicated  by 
tlie  steam  gauge.  Fractions  are  omitted,  and  the  nearest 
whole  nmnber  is  used  instead.  The  French  table  generally 
used  shows  14.7  pounds  pressure  at  212°,  whereas  tlie  steam 
gauge  at  that  temperature  will  indicate  II,  unless  by  the 
expansion  of  heated  air  confined  in  the  \'ulcanizer.  The 
gauge  b  tlierefore  just  diw  atTiosphere  lower  than  tlie  French 
table: 
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"It  will  be  notice*!  tliat  as  tlie  temperature  rises  the 
pressure  of  steam  increases  in  constantly  increasing  ratio 
for  equal  increments  of  heat,  the  pressure  being  nearly 
doubled  by  the  addition  of  "»()°  to  the  temperature.  This 
fact  will  show  the  necessity  of  care  and  watchfulness  while 
vulcanizing. 

"The  bulb  of  the  thermometer  is  set  in  a  mercury  bath, 
Thb  is  the  small  cup,  forming  a  part  of  the  vulcanizer  cap, 

1  General  instnicUoQB  for  operating  dental  vulcaniicra.  BufTalo  Dental 
Manufacturing  Co..  July.  1898. 
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to  which  the  thermometer  case  is  screwed."  This  cup  slioiilil 
contain  sufficient  mercury  to  insure  its  touching  the  liuih 
of  tlie  tnlH'  wlicd  tlie  thermometer  case  is  screwed  down 
properly.  This  makes  a  iiwIaUIr  amnectiim  between  the 
thennometer  l)iilb  and  the  vulcanizer  cap,  ar«]  is  nbmilutfly 
necessarii  for  proper  indication  nf  heat  by  the  thermometer. 

"Should  the  mercury  column  separate,  it  can  usually  he 
reunited  by  remo\ing  the  tulie  from  the  thermometer  case, 
holding  it  perpentliculurly,  and  striking  the  bulb  with  some 
force  upon  the  pahn  of  the  hand,  or  by  holding  the  tube 
by  the  bulb  ami  giving  it  a  sudden  flirt.  If  the  vulcaiiizer 
is  used  with  the  themiumeter  in  this  condition,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  it  is  the  while  cohimn  that  denotes  the 
heat,  and  allowance  should  be  matle  for  the  broken  part, 
/.  e.,  if  there  is  enough  mercury  sepiirateil  to  fill  the  space  of 
111",  the  remainder  of  the  column  should  only  rise  to  10° 
less  than  the  temperature  desired, 

"Directions  for  inserting  a  new  tulw  in  the  thermometer 
case  will  generally  be  found  on  the  package  contaniing  the 
tube  and  scale, 

"Thermometers  arc  ac(rurately  marked,  by  te.'it  instru- 
ments, at  the  212°  and  320°  points;  and  the  scales  are 
especially  graduated  for  each  tulie,  as  the  positions  of  the 
points  alxive  named  varj'  in  different  tubes.  Each  tube 
vitisi  tlwrefore  he  used  with  its  irwn  scale,  and  in  fitting  it 
to  the  case  care  should  be  taken  that  the  black  mark  on  the 
tube  indicating  the  ;i2(l''-  point  is  brought  exactly  opixjsite 
to  the  320°  point  on  the  scale. 

"The  thermometer  does  not  always  give  a  correct  indica- 
tion of  the  heat  of  the  vulcanizer,  It  only  gives  tlie  tem- 
perature of  the  vulcanizer  top,  which  may  not  lie  that  of  the 
flask.  In  fact,  the  indications  of  the  thermometers  employed 
on  vulcanizers  are  almost  invariably  too  low.  owing  to 
imperfect  conduction  of  heat,  radiation,  etc.;  and  the  vul- 
canization temperature,  instead  of  l)eing  32(1°,  as  indicated, 
is  more  usually  .'i-J()°  to  340°." 

The  i)lan  of  providing  a  mercury  bath  for  the  reception 
of  the  bulb  is  a  great  improvement  ovvr  the  old  way,  and 
prevents  the  fracture  of  the  bulb  by  the  great  pressure  of 
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the  ^tcaIn,  which  was  of  such  frequent  oit-urrence  when  the 
ihpmiomcter  was  in  diret-t  contact  with  the  latter. 

Damage  to  the  glass  liulb  of  the  thermometer  is  manifested 
by  a  nae  in  the  mercury,  which  cannot  be  brought  down  to 
the  usual  vulcani zing-point  by  tiirning  off  tlie  flame  of  the 
burner;  consequently  the  thermometer  ceases  to  correctly 
indicate  the  degree  of  heat,  and  imperfect  vulcanization  is 
the  result.  Ix-akage  of  steam  around  the  packing  of  the 
\nileanizer  should  also  he  guarded 
against,  as  in  such  cases  all  of  the 
water  may  escape  from  the  appa- 
ratus before  tlie  \ulcanizing  is  com- 
])!ete.  Loss  of  all  of  tlie  water  in 
the  Milcanizer  mn\'  l>e  detected  by 
a  pi'rsistcnt  fall  of  the  mercury,  even 
when  the  gas  tlame  is  greatly  in- 
creased, and  when  this  phenomenon 
is  observed  the  gas  should  be  turned 
off,  the  y-ulcanizer  allowed  to  cool, 
and  new  packing  adjusted.  Failure 
to  strictly  ol>serve  this  rule  has  un- 
doubtedly resulted  in  many  serious 
accidents. 

TolcaniziiiK. — The  flask  or  flasks 
are  placed  in  the  vulcanizer  and 
filled  aliout  1  inch  deep  with  clean 
water.  The  packing  shoulii  be  with- 
out a  break  in  its  continuity,  other- 
wise the  steam  will  escape;  the  joint 
bettteen  the  i>ot  and  cover  must  be  iio,  u:) 

pn>lected  from  adhesion  by  slightly 

coating  it  with  black  lead  or  soapstone  The  cover  is  then  put 
nn.  but  the  \ahe  i  not  dosed  until  the  heated  air  ninth  pre 
cetles  tlie  generatii  n  of  itt ini  h  k  is  h^k d  the  \ ih e  is  then 
close*!.  \  ilose  watch  must  Ik  kept  on  tht  thermometer  or 
gauge  until  the  \ul(ani7mg  \n  int  is  reached  unless  a  time 
regulati  r  is  used 

Flask  tongs  — Fig    IH  shi  w s  a  useful  form  i  f  flask  t(  ngs 
for  liftnij,  flasks  from  the  \uli.ani7er      rhe\   art  made  of 
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sufficient  length  to  reach  tlie  bottom  oF  a  three-case  vuk-an- 
izer,  and  will  securely  grip  the  flask. 

1*1168. — Fig.  114  ilhiRtrates  some  excellent  forms. 

Vulcanite  Trimmers. — There  are  a  great  variety  of  scrapers 
and  chisels  from  which  each  operator  may  select  such  as 
seem  best  adapted  to  his  hand.  The  writer's  preferences 
are  the  ones  here  illustrated  ll-'ii;.  ll.'.). 


GRINDING  AND  POUSHING. 

In  the  construction  of  artificial  dentures  upon  any  base, 
grinding  and  polishing  are  very  important  operations  and 
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require  efficient  equipment  for  their  accomplishment.  For 
this  purpose  a  small  lathe  of  suitable  construction  is  aeces- 
stLTy.  These  lathes  will  require  approximately  one-sixth 
horse-power,  which  may  be  provided  by  either  electricity, 
water,  steam,  or  the  foot.  The  desirability  of  the  power 
chosen  is  in  the  order  nametl.  However,  steam  is  rarely 
used  in  a  dental  office  because  of  the  expense  of  installing 
and  maintenance.  There  are  many  patterns  of  these  imple- 
ments from  which  the  clentist  may  select.  There  are  two 
general  principles  involved  in  all  of  these  appliances:  (1) 
the  motor  and  lathe  are  combined  as  iine  implement;  (2)  the 
motor  and  lathe  are  separate  and  coupled  together  witli  u 
band  or  curd. 


M^ 


lel 


The  electric  current  is  most  convenient  and  serviceable 
when  it  can  \w  had  in  tlie  office.  Fig.  IKi  represents  an 
apparatus  of  the  first  t>"pe,  that  is,  motor  and  lathe  eom- 
bine<i.  This  electric  lathe  is  admirably  adapted  to  general 
laboratnr>'  uses  or  as  an  <iperating-room  lathe.  Its  bearings 
are  completely  protected  from  dust.  It  i.s  noiseless,  and  is 
constructed  with  such  precision  that  its  motion  is  hardly 
perceptible.  It  is  adapted  to  the  110-voit  direct  current, 
and  has  sufficient  power  fur  all  purposes  required  by  the 
dentist.  It  requires  no  special  tabic,  hence  can  be  placed  in 
any  position  at  the  conveniciuc  of  the  ojH'nitor.  It  has  a 
range  of  speed  varying  from  KXM)  to  -WKHI  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  regulation  of  the  s[>eed  and  starting  and 
stopping  of  tiic  lathe  are  effected  by  the  milled  stud.    The 
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chucks  are  held  upiiii  ihe  shaft  uf  the  motor  by  {ri<rtiiiti,  and 
can  be  reino\'cd  while  the  motiir  ih  in  motion  or  stationary  by 
turning  the  milled  nuts  near  the  ends  of  the  shaft.  These 
motors  can  be  obtainetl  for  other  voltages  and  for  the  alter- 
nating current. 

Vig.  117  is  a  lathe  of  the  seeonti  type,  and  can  l»c  operated 
by  any  p<iwer  through  a  ctml.  This  illu-stration  shows  a 
convenient  arrangement  of  lathe  an<i  foot  power. 


These  lathes  are  all  provided  with  various  forms  of  chucks 
for  grinding  stones,  buffers,  and  polishing  brushes.  Figs.  116 
Mid  117  each  show  a  stone-mounted  chuck  upon  one  end  of 
the  shaft,  and  the  tapered-acrew-cut  spindle  for  buffers  ami 
polishing  brushes  at  the  other  end. 

Most  makers  of  lathes  furnish  an  extra  clutch  chuck  f((r 
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burruig  engine  instruments.     Fig.  118  shows  an  additional 
nut  the  author  has  had  added  to  the  clutch  chuck  for  his 


latlie.  By  this  means  a  three  bj'  one-half  inch  carborundum 
stone  is  mounted.  Tlie  figure  also  shows  an  engine  mandrel 
mounted  with  a  small  stone  in  the  clutch.     The  author  has 
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no  use  for  any  other  stone  chuck,  and  no  chsnges  are  required 
except  in  the  smaU  stones,  burs,  and  bits  used  in  the  chuck. 
Fig.  119  is  the  "Ideal  Emery  Cloth  Arbor,"  put  upon  the 
market  by  Samuel  A.  Crocker  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.  This  is  an 
especially  useful  addition  to  the  lathe  for  vulcanite  work. 

The  lathe  should  be  kept  clean,  well  oiled,  and  true  running. 
Grinding  is  a  very  important  accomplishment — indeed,  it 
may  be  called  a  fine  art  in  mechanical  dentistry — and  can 
be  acquired  only  b\'  technical  training  and  the  use  of  true- 
running  and  well-cared-for  equipment.  Next  to  the  lathe 
runiiinj;  tnie,  the  stone  must  be  kept  true  and  sharp;  this  is 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  machinist's  emery-stone  dresser 
(Fig.  120),  This  tool  is  used  over  a  firm  support,  with  a 
moderate  pressure,  upon  the  rapidly  revolving  stone.  It 
not  only  produces  a  true  surface,  but  a  very  sharp-cutting 
one.     The  tool  should  be  applied  often. 

Stonea. — The  stones  used  in  the  dental  laboratory  are 
made  of  either  corundum  or  carborundum. 

Corundum  is  a  mineral  found  in  Ceylon,  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Georgia,  Massachusetts,  and  North  Carolina.  It 
occurs  in  crj'stals  of  the  form  of  d(»uble  six-sided  pj'ramids 
of  various  sizes,  and  in  some  localities  in  large  masses  without 
crystalline  form.  Corundum  is  an  aluminum  oxide  having 
a  formula  AI1O3.  Kmery,  the  use  of  which  preceded  corun- 
dum as  an  abrasive  agent  in  the  dental  laboratory',  is  a 
coarse  variety  of  corundum.  Corundum  is  prepared  for 
use  by  crushing  in  an  ir<»n  mortar.  The  required  size  gri^ 
is  mixed  with  finely  gn>und  shellac  in  the  proportion  of 
3  ounces  of  corundum  to  1  of  shellac,  and  formed  in  iron 
molds  by  the  aid  of  heat  and  pressure.  The  surface  shellac 
is  dissolved  out  with  alcohol,  leaving  the  abrasive  crystals 
exposed.  Wheels  made  of  corundum  require  to  be  run  wet, 
otherwise  the  frictional  heat  will  draw  the  softened  shellac 
bond  to  the  surface,  producing  a  glaze  which  is  non-abrading. 

Carborundum  is  a  manufactured  grit;  it  is  harder  and 
more  brittle  than  corundum,  and  is  next  to  the  diamond  as 
an  abradant.  Carborundum  was  made  experimentally  in 
1893  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Acheson,  and  is  now  manufactured  on  an 
extensive  scale  at  Niagara  Falls.     It  is  made  of  a  mixture  of 
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finely  divided  coke,  pure  silica  :ia,iid,  sawdust,  :iiid  salt 
(NaCi).  Ten  tons  of  this  mixture  is  placet!  in  a  furnace 
l(i  feet  lung  by  fi  feet  wide  and  8  feet  high.  Electrodes  are 
connected  at  the  centre  of  each  end  with  a  core  of  crushed 
coke.  About  KHH)  horse-power  of  energy  is  utilized  at  an 
average  voltage  of  IS5,  reaching  a  tenii)erature  approxi- 
mating 751)0°  V.  The  salt  acts  as  a  Hux.  The  sawdust 
burns  oTit,  leaving  the  mass  porous  for  the  escape  of  gases. 
The  current  is  applied  for  thirty-six  hours;  it  is  then  with- 
drawn and  the  mass  given  time  to  cool.     Al»init  two  tons 


[  crystals  are  formed  ahout  tlie  core,  consisting  of  the 
carbide  of  silicon  (C'Si).  These  crystals  are  crushed,  washed, 
and  sieveil.  mixed  with  feldspar  and  rlaj'  as  a  bond,  molded 
into  shape  under  heavy  pressure,  and  burne<l  in  a  kiln  for 
several  days.  Wheels  made  of  carboruiiduni  may  l>e  run 
either  wet  or  dry.  It  is  claimeii  for  them  that  they  do  not 
clog;  however,  the  surface  lieconies  so  filled  with  dust  that 
they  are  not  nearly  so  effective  as  when  t(Kiled  as  previously 
deacribetl.  The  wheels  have  a  tendency  tu  wear  untrue, 
probably  due  to  imperfect  ions  in  the  mixing  with  the  bond 

nd  burning  in  the  kiln.     I'nxiuent  tooling  overtromes  this 
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defect  and  keeps  them  true  and  sharp  until  they  are  worn 
out. 

Buff  era.  ^Buffing  wheels  and  cones  are  uswl  on  the  thread- 
cut  spindle  in  finishing  tlie  denture;  they  carry  fine  abra- 
dants  and  remove  small  defects  and  scratches  from  tlie 
surface  of  tlie  work.  Thej-  are  marie  of  various  materials,  as 
felt,  cotton,  duck,  leather,  soft  wood,  cork,  and  disks  of 
cloth  or  chamois  leather  stitch«l  together.  Felt  is  probably 
the  best  and  most  commonly  used  material  for  dental 
buffers.  The  wheels  are  made  in  various  sizes  and  shapes. 
\  wheel  two  or  two  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter  and  one- 
half-inch  thick  is  an  excellent  size.  Knife-edge  wheels  are 
very  useful  in  some  places,  but  they  must  be  properly  used 
or  they  will  quickly  cut  a  groove.  The\'  also  wear  away 
rapidly,  thus  destroying  the  knife-edge  effect.  They  require 
frequent  tooling  with  a  knife  or  chisel  to  keep  them  turned 
to  an  edge. 

Bmahes.—Brush  wheels,  both  stiff  and  soft,  are  used. 
These  wheels  are  made  in  various  forms.  Their  wooden 
centres,  which  are  straight  drilled,  should  \>e  reamed  to  a 
taper.  Fig.  121  shows  a  suitable  reamer.  The\-  are  used 
on  the  threaded  taper  spindle.  The  bristles  are  either 
straight,  converging,  or  diverging.  The  stiff  converging 
wlieel  is  excellent  ft>r  carrying  the  abradant  between  the 
teeth  where  the  felt  cannot  reach.  The  soft-bristle  brush 
is  used  to  carry  the  finest  abraflant  and  produces  the  gloss. 

Fimshine  Powders  for  Vulcanite. — Pulverized  pumice  stone 
for  buffing  iiixl  prepared  chalk  for  glossing  are  especially 
suited  t()  vulcanite  work. 

Pumice  stone  is  volcanic  scoria  or  lava.  Chalk  is  calcium 
carbonate,  a  soft  varietj'  of  limestone;  it  is  prepared  by 
freeing  it  from  particles  of  coarser  grit. 

tiBe  of  Stones, — The  stones  are  used  to  grind  the  porcelain 
teeth,  sharpen  instruments,  etc.  It  is  safer  to  run  the  stone 
at  a  low  speed.  There  is  danger  of  chi|jping  and  checking 
the  porcelain  by  the  pounding  of  an  untrue  stone  and  heat 
produced  by  a  clogged  one.  If  the  stone  is  true  and  clean, 
and  the  tooth  held  with  light  pressure,  it  will  be  rapidly 
cut  with  hanlly  perc-eptible  frictional  heat,  consequently  no 


chipping  or  craziny;  of  tlie  porcelain.  By  the  same  care  a 
steel  instrument  may  be  ground  without  drawing  ita  temper 
as  indicated  by  the  blue  color  and  spoiled  cutting  edge.  A 
higher  speed  may  be  used,  but  greater  care  is  required. 

Buffing. — Tlie  buffing  is  done  by  6rst  using  the  large 
felt  wheel  and  pulverized  pumice  stone.  The  work,  the 
felt,  and  the  pumice  must  Iw  kept  thoroughly  wet,  other- 
wise sufficient  frictional  heat  may  be  generate*!  to  roughen 
the  vulcanite  and  ptissibly  warp  the  denture.  It  should  be 
obvious  to  the  student  that  if  the  work  is  held  at  one 
place  against  the  felt  carrying  an  abradant  a  depression  will 
l)e  cut  into  its  surface.  Hence  the  work  while  being  held 
against  the  buffer  must  be  kept  in  constant  motion.  This 
motion  should  be  a  steady  systematic  procedure,  not  of  a 
jerky,  indecisive  type.  The  denture  should  be  finished  with 
true  symmetrical  convex  or  conca\e  surfaces  in  keeping 
with  the  conformation  of  the  part.  Facets  show  either 
inexperienced  or  careless  buffing.  The  buffer  may  be  run 
at  high  s])eetl,  in  which  case  tlie  work  must  be  held  with 
moderate  pressure  only  against  the  buffer.  Usually  it  is 
safer  to  use  a  imHlerate  sfjeed  and  greater  pressure,  and  in 
some  places  it  is  wise  to  use  tlie  lowest  speed  and  light 
pressure.  The  buffer  does  not  cut  of  itself,  but  it  carries 
and  applies  the  abradant;  therefore  the  efficiency  of  the 
buffer  is  largely  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  abradant  ia 
applied.  The  abradant,  saturated  with  water  Ut  the  con- 
sistency of  soft  mud,  is  applied  U>  the  surfaiT  to  be  buffed 
and  the  farther  edge  is  placed  against  the  well-moistened 
buffer.  The  buffer  engages  a  small  amount  of  the  abradant 
and  carries  it  over  the  surface  of  the  work.  As  the  buffer 
wheel  rises  from  the  surface  of  the  work,  it  throws  off  a 
portion  of  tlie  abradant,  but  a  small  portion  is  imbedded 
in  the  surface  of  tJie  buffer  to  lie  again  carried  over  the 
surface  of  the  work.  As  the  work  is  pushed  forward,  more 
abradant  is  engaged  and  made  to  serve  its  purpose.  The 
work  is  given  a  sidewajs  movement  as  well  as  a  forward 
one  imtil  all  of  the  abradant  is  removed  from  the  surface 
of  the  work.  More  abradant  is  applied  and  the  operation 
repeatetl  until  the  work  ia  suitably  finished.     If  the  bufl'er 
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b  applied  to  the  nearer  edge  of  the  abradant  and  the  work 
drawn  forward  the  buffer  will  push  away  the  abradant,  of 
which  only  that  portion  adhering  to  the  buffer  and  making 
the  complete  circuit  will  be  effective.  This  method  is  waste- 
ful of  abradant,  time,  and  energy. 

Olossing. — The  glossing  is  done  with  the  rapidly  revolving- 
soft-brush  wheel  and  the  prepared  chalk.  The  chalk  well 
moistened  with  water  or  alcohol  is  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  work  and  held  lightly  against  the  brush  wheel.  As  in 
buffing,  the  work  is  puslied  against  the  brush.  With  the 
beginning  of  glossing  the  brush  wheel  is  moistened,  but 
later  is  run  dry.  Alcohol  is  the  preferred  moistener  for  the 
glossing  powder  because  it  serves  t9  attach  the  powder  to 
the  work  and  quickly  evaporates,  leaving  the  powder  in  a 
dry  condition,  best  for  glossing. 

HEAT. 

In  vulcanite  work  heat  is  required  for  warming  wax,  rubber, 
flasks,  and  converting  the  rubber  into  vulcanite. 


Bonsen   Burnet. — For   all   these   operations   the   blue   or 
Bunsen  flame  only  is  suitable.     Fig.  122  shows  a  Bunsen 
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burner  designed   for  the  labarator>'  bench  and  connected 
to  the  gas  cock   with   rubber  tubing.     Fig.    121i   shows  a 


jeweller's  triple  burner,  oni'  nf  which  is  a  Bunseii.  This 
burner  is  especially  useful  becau.se  it  can  be  attached  to  a 
jointed  bracket,  tlius  doing  away  with  the  gas- 
saturated  rubber  tubing.  One  nf  the  other  burners 
gives  a  light  flame,  and  the  third  burner  gives  a 
flame  suitable  for  soldering.  These  extra  burners 
are  often  convenient.  The  burner  in  the  upright 
position  onl,^'  13  in  commission,  and  when  any 
one  of  the  burners  is  turned  straight  downward 
the  gas  is  cut  off  from  all  of  them. 

ConstiucUon. — The  Uunsen  burner  con.sists  of 
a  straight  tulie  with  a  suitable-size  hole  near 
the  lower  end  fur  the  admission  of  air  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  imKimr  instant  cumbustion  of  the 
carbon,  thtis  {;i\iriK'  a   him.',  smokeless  flame. 

Nature  of  the  Bunsen  Flame.— Fig.  124  is  an 
illustration  of  the  Hansen  tube  and  flame.  A 
flame  is  gasentis  matter  heated  to  a  state  of 
incandescence.  The  flame  has  a  three-cone  struc- 
ture: vl  shows  the  mixed  gas  and  air  being  heated; 
the  inner  edge  of  the  light  cone  li  indicates  that 
the  gaseous  mixture  lias  reached  the  slate  of 
^~  incandescence  and  has  become  a  flame;  the  outer 
Pio.  124       <iigc   of  the  light  cone   li  in<lie.'ites  where  the 
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that  the  greatest  body  of  heat  is  between  B  and  C,  conse- 
quently this  is  the  portion  of  the  flame  in  which  to  quickly 
heat  an  instriiinent. 

Fig.  125  is  a  gas  stove  of  many  Bunsen  jets,  and  is  sxiit- 
able  when  a  much  greater  amount  of  heat  is  required  than 
can  be  produced  with  the  small  burner. 


Alcohol  and  Gaaolene.^ln  some  of  the  large  office  buildings 
in  cities,  and  in  many  of  the  small  towns,  gas  is  not  obtain- 
able as  a  source  of  heat;  then  recourse  must  be  had  to  either 
alcohol  or  gasolene,  Alathol  is  suitable  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Bunsen  burner  for  working  wax  and  resinous  compounds; 
it  is  cleanly,  odor  not  offensive,  but  the  heat  is  slow.  Fig. 
126  shows  a  good  form  of  waxing  lamp.  Gasolene  is  more 
powerful  and  less  expensive,  but  the  odor  of  the  material  and 
of  the  product  of  its  combustion  are  disagreeable.  Fig.  127 
is  an  excellent  Bunsen  burner.  Fig.  128  is  a  large  heater 
suitable  for  general  heating  purposes  in  the  laboratory. 

Petroleum. — Oil  seems  to  be  better  adapted  for  the  vulcan- 
izor  than  either  alcohol  or  gasolene.  The  lamp  for  using  oil 
needs  no  description,  for  a  suitable  oil  burner  may  be  had  for 
every  make  of  vulcanizer. 
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TECHNIC  OF  CONSTRUCTIOH  FOR  COMPLETE 

VULCANITE  DENTDILES. 

Synopsis. — DiagncMis  and  prognosis;  impressions;  casta; 
base-plates;  occlusion  and  contour  models;  mounting  on  the 
New  Century  Antagonizor;  grinding  and  setting  up  the  teeth; 
trying  in;  flasking;  packing;  vulcanizing,  and  finishing. 

Diagnosis  and  Prognosis. — The  imaginary'  patient  for  whom 
complete  artificial  dentures  are  to  be  constructed  is  a  lady, 
aged  forty  to  fifty  years,  of  the  blonde  t\-pe,  but  not  stout 
built  (sanguine  temperament,  nervous  tempjerament  modi- 
fication), and  go<Hl  health.  The  mouth  has  been  edentulous 
for  at  least  two  years;  the  gums  are  well  resorbed  and  oval 
in  form;  the  vault  is  medium  in  height  and  oval  in  form. 
There  is  a  mtMlerate  amount  of  submucous  tissue  underlying 
the  mucous  membrane;  no  pronounced  hard  or  soft  places, 
and  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  abundant  but  not  ropy.  A 
normal  average  case.  The  prognosis  is  favorable,  provided 
the  personal  equation  does  not  present  unusual  difficulties. 

Impressions. — For  the  upper  impression,  see  ("hapter  II; 
classification,  normal.  Points  to  give  attention:  Tray  with 
flanges  low  enough  not  to  be  tlisplaced  by  any  muscular 
action;  [lalatal  Iwrder  wax  aetrurately  adjusted;  cuspid 
eminence  wax;  plaster  with  hastener  mixed  thin;  heel  of 
tray  adjusted  first;  lip  raised  while  adjusting  the  anterior 
portion  of  tray;  tray  supported  with  the  index  finger  in  the 
centre  of  the  vault;  lip  and  cheeks  drawn  downward  marking 
the  freme,  and  external  compression. 

For  lower  impression,  see  Chapter  II;  classification  high 
ridge,  broad.  Points  to  give  attention:  Flanges;  lingual 
waxroll;  plaster  with  hastener  mixed  thin;  the  buccal  tissues 
drawn  from  under  the  buccal  flanges;  fren«  marked;  external 
compression,  and  the  tray  held  in  place  by  pressure  of  the 
thumbs  in  the  bicuspid  region. 

Casts. — The  impressions  are  permitted  to  stand  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  varnished  with  thin  shellac,  and  when  dry 
(three  to  five  minutes)  with  thin  sandarac.  As  many  coats 
of  sandarac  should  be  applied  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
a  glossy  surface,  permitting  each  coat  to  dry  before  applying 
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the  next  one.  The  cast  may  lie  made  nf  plaster  of  Paris, 
l^rothero's  Oxjchloride  of  Magnesium,  Weinstein's  Artificial 
Stone  or  Spence's  Plaster  Compound.  The  writer  has  implied 
if  not  expres.sed  his  appreciation  of  the  relative  merits  of 
these  materials.  However,  for  emphasis  he  will  say  that  pure 
plaster  of  Paris  is  far  the  least  suited,  for  casts  upon  which  to 
vulcanize,  of  any  of  the  materials  used.  Oxjcliloride  of  Mag- 
nesium has  certain  properties  superior  to  any  other  known 
material,  but  the  quality  of  the  material  obtainable  is  too 
mireliable  at  the  present  time,  and  will  not  be  reliable  until 
it  is  properly  marketed.  The  artificial  stone  is  undoubtedly 
placed  upon  the  market  as  a  substitute  for  Spence  Compound. 
It  is  ver^-  much  slower  setting  than  Spence  Compound  and  it 
is  questionable  whether  it  has  any  superior  qualities.  The 
Spence  Compound  has  steadily  grown  in  favor  for  the  past 
twelve  years  and  the  wTiter  is  convinced  that  he  is  not  Justified 
in  discarding  it  for  any  other  known  material.  However, 
tomorrow  he  may,  for  his  mind  and  practice  are  always  open 
to  conviction  and  acceptance  of  the  best,  which  he  now  be- 
lieves to  be  Spence  Plaster  Compomid. 

The  last  three  named  materials  form  very  hard  coasts  which 
are  difficult  to  car\'e  into  form,  therefore  it  is  desirable  to  have 
a  technic  that  will  produce  the  required  form  in  the  plastic 
state.     This  can  best  Iw  done  by  wTapping  the  impression. 

Wrapping  Technic. ^ — Cut  a  sheet  of  pink  paraffin  wax, 
lengthwise,  into  thirds.  Warm  and  wrap  these  strips  about 
the  impression  so  as  to  enclose  it  and  produce  the  form  de- 
sired. The  joints  in  the  wax  are  lapped  and  luted  with  a 
hot  spatula,  also  the  wax  is  securely  attached  to  the  im- 
pression by  application  of  the  hot  spatula.  .\  portion  at  a 
time  of  this  wax  rim  is  warmed  and  presided  closely  to  the 
Impression  so  as  to  give  the  desired  outline  margin  of  the  im- 
pression for  the  cast.  This  can  best  be  done  by  conforming 
the  wax  to  the  impression  with  the  thumb  of  one  hand  and 
at  the  same  time  tnolding  the  free  flange  of  was  with  the 
thumb  and  finger  of  the  other  hand.  After  which  a  second 
laj'er  may  \x  added  and  luted  at  any  weak  part.  Fig.  129 
shows  upper  and  lower  encased  impressions  and  Fig.  130 
shows  an  encased  impression  filled  with  Siience  plaster  wm- 
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pound.     Any  of  these  iiiateriala  should  be  well  jarre<l  into  the 
impression  by  rapping  ujwn  a  block  of  wood.    The  material 


should  be  jarred  ill  until  no  more  air  bu))liles  tan  be  brought 
to  the  surface.     If  the  surface  of  the  cast  is  not  solid  and  free 


iif  idl  iiir  holes  it  Is  pmil'icr  pciflfiiir  tliiil  il  irn.i  not  .siijfivirntly 
jtirrcd  ill  while  hllirig. 
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Base-plates. — Heavj'  tinfoil  (Nos.  20  to  60)  is  placed  upon 
the  cast,  over  which  a  sheet  of  paraffin  base-plate  wax  is 
adjusted  (any  of  the  resinous  base-plate  stock  materia! 
may  be  substituted  for  tlie  paraffin).  Soft  wax  is  built 
upon  the  base-plates  to  form  the  occlusion  and  contour 
models  as  described  in  Chapter  IV. 

Occlosioii  and  Contour  Models. ^The  miHleln  formed  on  the 
casts  are  tried  In  the  mouth,  removed  and  added  to  or  cut 
away  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  the  proper  restoration  of 
the  lower  third  of  the  face  at  rest.  The  models  should  be 
tested  with  a  spatula,  to  see  that  they  rest  with  uniform  pres- 
sure upon  all  portions  of  the  alveolar  processes.  The  patient 
is  exercised  in  the  forward  and  backward  movements  of  the 
mandible.  These  movements  being  made  at  command,  the 
mandible  is  placed  in  the  retruded  position  and  the  occlusion 
(;uide  lines,  the  high-  and  low-lip  lines,  and  the  median  line 
recorded  in  the  wax.  The  lower  model  is  removed  from  the 
mouth  an<i  the  bite  gauges  adjusted.  The  mwlel  is  then 
replaced  and  the  mouth  closed  in  the  protruded  position, 
recording  the  inclination  of  the  condyle  path.  The  bite 
gauges  arc  removed  from  the  lower  models  and  the  fork  of 
the  face  bow  attached  to  the  upper  model.  The  face  bow 
is  adjusted  and  the  relationship  of  the  wax  model  to  the 
condyle  secured.     (See  Chapter  IV.) 

The  student  could  justly  conclude  that  all  of  the  preceding 
workisdone  at  one  appointment  with  t lie  patient.  However, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  detain  the  patient  after  the  impressions 
are  secured;  a  second  appointment  may  be  ma<le  for  the 
next  step.  Hiiring  the  absence  of  the  patient  the  impressions 
are  glossed,  filled,  and  pennitted  to  harden  for  an  hour  or 
two.  The  impression  is  then  removed  from  the  cast  (see 
Chapter  III),  the  base-plate  formed,  and  the  preliminary 
work  done  upon  the  wax  model.  At  the  second  appoint- 
ment the  wax  models  are  ailjusted  to  the  mouth  and  the 
requu^  data  of  marks  and  measures  secured.  The  color 
of  the  teeth  is  selected.  The  detail  of  determining  the  color 
cannot  he  discussed;  suffice  to  say  that  this  phase  of  the 
science  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapters  on  Porcelain  Teeth 
i  Esthetics;  also  that  the  color  for  the  type  of  the  imagi- 
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nary  patient  must  be  straw  yellow  modified  with  gray, 
probably  shade  39  or  41  of  the  S.  S.  W.  shade  bar;  possibly 
as  much  toning  with  gray  will  be  required  as  represented 
in  shade  40.  The  patient  is  again  dismissed  with  an  appoint- 
ment for  another  sitting.  During  the  absence  of  the  patient 
the  casts  and  wax  models  are  mounted  upon  an  antagonlzor, 
the  teeth  selected,  ground,  and  set  up.  At  the  third  appoint- 
ment the  teeth  mounted  on  wax  are  tried  in  the  mouth. 
The  details  of  this  sitting  are  discussed  in  the  chapter  on 
Esthetics,  At  the  fourth  apiwintment  the  finished  dentures 
are  placed  in  the  mouth  and  thoroughly  inspected  before 
dismissing  the  patient. 

Mounting  on  Antagonlzor. — The  face  biiw  with  the  wax 
models  and  casts  are  assembleil  and  mounted  on  the  New 
("entur\'  AntagnniKor,  as  describe<l  in  Chapter  V,  The  face 
bow  removed,  the  bite  gauges  are  used  to  secure  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  condyle  path,  also  described  in  Chapter  \'. 

Qrindiitg  and  Setting  Up.— A  section  of  the  wax  of  the 
upper  model,  represented  by  the  median- and  high-lip  lines, 
is  remove«l  with  a  warmed  wax  knife  (Fig.  100).  The  esthetics 
involved  in  selecting  the  artificial  teeth  cannot  now  be  dis- 
cussed: however,  a  rule  may  be  given  for  detennining  the 
size  of  the  teeth.  Length:  The  length  of  the  teeth  selected 
shouUl  be  sufficient  to  fill  the  space  between  the  high-lip  line 
and  the  occlusal  plane.  Width:  The  (Test  of  the  cuspid  teeth 
beginning  with  its  cusp  shouhl  be  continuous  with  the  crest 
of  the  cuspid  eminence  develi»i>ed  in  the  contoured  wax 
model  (see  Chapter  I,  also  Fig.  2);  therefore  the  combined 
width  of  the  central,  lateral,  arid  the  mesial  plane  of  the 
cuspid  is  the  length  of  the  space  from  the  median  line  to  the 
crest  of  the  cuspid  eminence.  The  distal  plane  of  the  cuspid 
and  the  bicuspids  anrl  molars  should  fill  the  space  between 
the  crest  of  the  cuspid  eminence  and  the  maxillary  tuber- 
osity. This  rule  for  length  and  width  is  only  applicable  to 
normal  or  nearly  normal  cases.  Extreme  and  abnormal  cases 
cannot  be  classified,  and  artificial  teeth  must  be  selected 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  prosthetist. 

Grinding. — There  are  two  stages  of  grinding  a  set  of 
artificial  teeth.    The  first  stage  is  grinding  for  occlusion 
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at  the  time  of  setting  up  thf  teeth.  The  object  is  to  gain 
as  lai^  a  wmtact  surface  as  may  he  exi)eHtent,  and  so  to 
face  the  surfaces  as  to  crush  the  food  without  dislodging 
the  dentures.  The  second  stage  is  at  the  time  of  final 
finishing  of  tlie  dentures,  and  is  designed  to  produce  cdgea 
for  catching  and  cutting  the  fiMxl;  also  to  remove  auch 
points  as  may  interfere  with  antagoni/^tion.  The  first 
stage  of  grinding  may  be  dune  before  any  of  the  teeth  are 
set  up,  or  ouch  tooth  may  be  ground  just  before  setting  up. 
The  first  methwl  is  more  ex|)e<!itious  for  an  experienced 
workman,  but  the  second  method  is  more  comprehensible 
for  the  student  and  is  the  one  liere  described. 


If  the  new  forms  of  teeth  of  the  best  manufacturers  arf 
Belected,  little  or  no  grinding  of  the  bicuspids  and  molai 
will  be  needetl.  Each  manufacturer  has  the  new  forms  d 
natcd  by  trade  tiames  implying  that  they  are  anatomical. 

Setti&K  Up. — As  the  patient  is  in  middle  life,  the  anterior"" 
teeth  must  l>e  ground  to  represent  slight  wear.  This  is  done 
by  slightly  griniling  the  incisal  edge  of  the  incisors  so  as  to 
^ive  a  moderately  sharp,  straight  edge,  removing  the  rounded 
edge  of  youth.  The  central  imisor  is  set  in  place  and  secured 
;with  meltal  was  (l-'ig.  i:il).  Setting  up  the  teeth  may  be 
.facilitated  by  placing  a  small  roll  of  sfiftenefl  yellow  wax  _ 
Upon  the  wax  model  into  which  the  ccrvicid  end  of  the  teet^ 
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are  pressed  and  thus  held  while  tlie  lingual  portion  is  being 

tilled  with  melted  wax.     This  lingual  wax  may  lie  added  by 

dropping  on  from  a  pendl  or  stick  of  wax,  the  end  of  which 

is  melted  in  the  Bunsen  flame,  or  the  melted  wax  may  be 

carried  to   place  in  a  wax  spoon  (Fig,   100).     The  lateral 

incisor,  with  its  incisal  edge  straightened,  is 

set  next  to  the  central.    The  cuspid  with 

its  mesial  incisal  edge  ground,  thus  placing 

the  apex  of  the  cusp  more  distally,  is  secured 

in  place.    The.se  three  teeth  fill  the  space 

from  the  high-lip  line  to  the  occlusal  plane, 

and  from  the  median   line  to  and  including 

the  cuspid  eminence.    Their  labial  surfaces 

describe  the  segment  of  an  arc,  the  radius 

of  which  is  the  straight  line  from  themesio- 

incisal  angle  of  the  central   incisor   to   the 

disto-incisa!  angle  of  the  cuspid.     The  buccal  surface  of  the 

bicuspids  and  molars  form  a  straight  line,  but  one  which 

diverges  from  the  median  plane  of  the  mouth.     The  bicuspids 

and  molars  are  all  ground  so  as  to  present  three  surfaces  to  its 

antagonist.    This  is  beat  understood  by  studying  Figs.  132 


I 


and  133.  The  bicuspids  must  have  the  three  planes  upou 
both  the  mesial  and  distal  occlusal  surfaces,  while  the  molars 
have  but  the  three  straight  planes.  The  first  and  second 
bicuspids  and  first  molar  (see  Fig.  131)  are  set  in  order 
with  their  buccal  surface  forming  the  straight  diverging  line. 
16 
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If  the  segment  of  the  circle  described  by  the  tliree  anterior"* 
teeth  is  continued,  it  will  pass  through  the  buccal  cusp  df  tho'^ 
first  bicuspid  and  diagonally  through  the  sulcus  of  the  secondij 
bicuspid  (Fig.  9).  The  second  upper  molar  is  not  set  until' 
the  lower  teeth  are  mounted.  The  wax  about  the  six  mounted^ 
teeth  (Fig.  131)  is  smoothed  and  cooled  so  as  to  secureiyi 
hold  them. 

The  segment  of  wax  between  the  median  and  liigh-lip 
lines  upon  the  other  side  of  the  wax  model  is  removed  with^ 
a  warmed  wax  knife.  The  six  teeth  for  that  side  are  theo 
ground,  set  up,  and  waxed  securely. 

The  method  for  grinding  and  setting  up  the  lower  teeth 
is  similar  to  the  upper;  however,  there  are  some  impot^ 
tant  modifications.  The  section  of  wax  defined  by  the 
median-  and  low-lip  line  upon  either  side  is  removed  and  a 
small  roll  of  wax  added  into  which  the  cer\'ical  end  of  the 
teeth  are  inserted.  The  grinding  of  the  lower  teeth  differs 
from  that  of  the  upper  in  this:  The  facet  formed  on  the 
incisal  edge  of  the  upper  looks  lingually,  while  that  formed 
upon  the  lower  incisors  looks  labially.  The  mesial  edge  of 
the  upper  cuspid  is  extended,  while  in  the  lower  cuspid  the 
mesial  edge  is  shortened.  The  mesiodistal  groove  formed  in 
the  upper  bicuspids  and  molars  is  on  the  buccal  side  of  the 
wntre  of  the  tooth,  while  it  is  placed  linguallv  on  the  lower 
(Fig.  132). 

There  are  two  nietho<lH  for  setting  up  the  lower  teeth. 
One  method  begms  by  setting  first  the  second  bicuspid  so 
that  it  shall  accurately  intercuspate  with  the  upj>er  first  and 
second  bicuspids.  This  is  followed  in  order  by  the  first 
bicuspid,  cuspid,  lateral,  central,  and  then  the  first  molar. 
The  other  method  begins  with  the  central  incisor  and  con- 
tinues in  order  backward.  The  reason  for  beginning  with  the 
anterior  is  to  assure  the  desired  expression,  and  that  the  lower 
teeth  shall  be  clear  of  the  upper  ones  by  nearly  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch.  The  upper  anterior  teeth  should  overlap  the 
lower,  but  for  mechanical  reasons  they  cannot  overlap  onfr-i 
third  the  length  of  the  crown,  as  in  typical  natural  t( 
The  amount  of  the  overbite  will  be  governed  by  the 
of  the  condj'le  path,  and  will  be  adjusted  at  a  later  stage 
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the  operation.  The  difficulty  entoiinferetl  by  this  method  is 
to  get  the  bicuspids  to  interlock.  This  often  requires  that 
the  anterior  teeth  overlap  each  other  laterally,  especially  the 
cu,spid  overlapping  the  lateral.  To  proi>crly  overlap  any  of 
the  anterior  teeth,  either  lower  or  upper,  the  mcsiolingual 
angle  of  the  overlapping  tooth  should  be  grounrl  away  for 
nearly  its  entire  length.  Also  to  interlock  the  bicuspids 
it  may  Iw  necessary  to  soften  the  wax  about  the  upper 
bicuspids  and  molar  and  move  them  backwanl.  Ufnoevcr 
It  may  he  <irmiii})Hxhi'il,  Ihr  bini-ipiih  miixt  inlfrliH-h  iir  iiitcr- 
r-iiajmtc     These   six    lower   teeth   being  secured   with   Wiix, 


the  segment  of  wax  on  tlic  other  side  of  the  median  line  i.s 
removed  and  the  six  teeth  mouiitefi  on  that  side.  Fig.  134 
shows  the  twelve  upper  and  the  twelve  lower  teeth  mounted 
to  a  straight  horizontal  plane.  Should  any  of  the  teeth 
be  loose  in  their  setting,  they  are  made  fast  by  remelting  the 
wax  about  them  with  an  ironing  spatula  (Fig.  !)9t.  and  the 
wax  about  all  of  the  teeth  thoroughly  chilled  for  the  next 
step  of  setting  the  hnver  second  molar. 

A  portion  of  tlie  hardened  was  just  back  of  the  lower  first 
molar  in  removed  and  a  ball  of  softened  wax  set  in  its  place. 
The  occlusal  surface  of  the  second  molar  is  ground  into  the 
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same  form  as  tliat  of  the  first  mular,  and  set  u\ton  the  softeiieil 
ball  of  wax.  The  plane  of  tlie  ocrlusal  surface  of  the  second 
molar  should  be  nearly  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  condyle 
path,  and  the  tooth  should  be  so  placed  that  the  disto- 
ocohisal  margin  of  the  upper  first  molar  will  glide  upon  the 
buccosulcus  plane  of  the  lower  second  molar  when  the  teeth 
are  placed  in  lateral  ocduaion.  Fig.  135  shows  the  teeth 
in  lateral  wcluaion  and  the  disto-octlusal  margin  uf  the  upper 
first  molar  in  contact  with  the  lower  second  molar.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  all  the  teeth  but  the  lower  second  molar 
are  set  in  hardened  wax,  and  it  in  st>ftened  wax,  working 


Fio.  135 

till-  I'liiulyk'  joint  forward  and  backward  repeatedly  will  nid 
ill  pr()|it'rly  jMlju.sting  the  second  molar,  (  orrectly  placing 
the  three  molars,  the  upper  first  and  the  l()wer  first  and 
second,  is  the  key  to  the  mechaiiico-aiiatiimical  antagoniza- 
tion;  and  the  secret  for  success  in  the  adjustment  of  these 
molurs  is  in  keeping  the  disto-occlusal  margins  of  the  first 
molars  dmnt.  They  may  be  de|jresse<l  a  trifle  below  the 
plane,  hut  rie\'er  ele\-ated  above  the  plane.  Herein  is  the 
distini'tion  between  the  mechanico-auatomical  arrangement 
of  artificial  teeth  and  the  variously  advocated  "anatomical" 
arrangement  of  them.  By  observing  Figs.  1,  2.  3,  and  4  it 
1  be  seen  that  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  natural 
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upper  teeth  is  that  the  occlusal  surfaces  of  all  the  teeth,  from 
the  central  incisors  to  and  including  the  distobuccal  cusp 
of  the  iirst  molars,  are  in  a  straight  horizontal  plane,  and 
that  the  second  and  third  molars  are  not  tilted,  but  stepped, 
upwartl.  So  far  as  the  author  knows,  no  advocate  of  the  so- 
called  "anatomical  articulation"  has  ever  suggested  repro- 
ducing this  upward  stepping  of  the  second  and  third  molars. 
Hence  there  never  has  been  a  system  of  anatomical  arrange- 
ment for  artificial  teeth,  for  they  have  all  been  adaptations, 
and  all  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  have  opposed  a  physical 
law.  The  physical  law  is  that  " force  mo\es  at  right  angles 
to  the  surface  from  which  it  emanates."  Therefore  it 
is  evident  that  the  system  that  least  opposes  this  physical 
law  is  superior  in  at  least  tliis  one  respect.  It  is  evident 
that  if  the  molars  are  tilted  upward  at  any  angle  (the  greater 
the  angle  the  greater  the  leverage),  the  closing  movement 
of  the  mandible  must  force  the  upper  denture  forward,  and 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  interlocking  of  the  bicuspids  the 
denture  could  not  be  retained  in  its  place.  As  the  first 
molars  must  assume  the  burden  of  crushing  hard  food,  it 
is  logical  to  reason  that  their  occlusal  surfaces  should  be 
parallel  to  their  aUeolar  base  of  support.  If  the  crushing 
of  food  were  the  only  function  of  artificial  dentures,  then 
the  second  molars  should  be  placed  in  the  straight  occlusal 
plane;  however,  it  is  important  to  grind  the  food,  and  to 
have  the  dentures  so  constructed  that  they  are  balanced  in 
any  position  in  which  they  may  be  occluded.  To  obtain  this 
balanced  relationship  of  artificial  dentures  it  is  necessary 
to  have  more  or  less  of  the  teeth  placed  in  harmony  with 
the  condyle  path;  but  to  secure  the  greatest  effectiveness 
in  crushing  and  grinding  the  food,  it  is  necessary  to  have  as 
few  teeth  out  of  the  horizontal  occlusal  plane  as  possible, 
hence  the  short-balancing  curve,  or  "  compensating  curve." 
This  term,  "  short -balancing  or  compensating  curve,"  is  in 
contradistinction  to  the  long  "  compensating  curve,"  as  first 
taught  by  Dr.  Bonwill. 

Having  developed  the  philosophy  of  this  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  these  three  molars,  a  return  ma\'  be  made  to  the 
technic. 
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Proving:  the  Antagomzation.— A  critical  study  sliould  now 
H"  made  of  tlic  antagonization  of  the  teeth  as  mounted, 
•'or  this  pnrixjse  the  antagonizor  is  grasped  so  that  the 
thumbs  and  fingers  may  manipulate  the  condyle  paths,  and 
the  three  movenient.*   (incisal,  right  and  left  lateral)   are 
repeateilly  produced.    This  will  disclose  any  imperfections 
n  the  alignment  of  the  teeth.    Should  any  of  the  teeth 
>rove  to  be  too  long  and  interfere  in  tbe  varied  movements, 
1^  may  be  intmdtil  or  ground  upon  the  lathe.    The  teeth 
^vbe  ground  while  mounted  in  wax,  provided  light  pressure 
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is  U3e<]  in  lioldiiig  them  aRaiTisl  tJie  stone,  and  the  stone  is 
fibiirfi  iind  true  running.  The  requirements  nt  well-antago- 
nize<]  teeth  are  that  there  shall  be  suffieieut  points  of  con- 
tact in  any  position  in  wlueh  they  may  be  cltjsed,  in  ordinary 
use,  to  balance  them,  or  to  pre\ent  tiieir  displacement.  If 
the  teeth  are  placed  in  incisal  occlusion,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
13(1,  the  upper  and  lower  incisors  will  be  in  contact,  also 
the  npiKT  first  molars  (disto-ocelusal  margin)  will  l>e  in 
contact  with  the  lower  second  molars.  It  will  Iw  only 
incidental  and  owing  to  an  irn-gularity  of  alignment  should 


there  lie  any  points  of  contact  Ix-twccn  the  incisors  and 
molars,  for  the  upper  teeth  descrilje  a  straight  line  and  the 
lower,  by  inclining  the  second  molar,  describe  a  <'<incave 
line;  and  a  concave  line  can  be  in  contact  with  a  straight 
line  only  at  its  extremities.  The  teeth  being  in  right  lateral 
oceJusion,  that  is,  the  lower  carried  to  the  right  (Fig.  137), 
there  will  be  many  points  of  contact  on  the  right  side  hut 
no  contact  on  the  left  side,  except,  because  of  the  pivotal 
movement,  the  lower  second  molar  is  carried  forward  and 
is  in  contact  with  the  disto-orclusal  margin  of  the  upper 
first  molar.    This  gives  the  so-t-allerl  three-point  contact,  as 
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representeii  by  the  molars  upon  the  left  and  the  tuapida  iind 
molars  on  the  right  side.  The  teeth  being  placed  in  the  left 
lateral  owlnsion  (Fig.  V^).  the  same  relations  are  established 
for  that  side. 

In  this  critical  studj"  tif  the  antagonlzation  of  the  teeth 
it  should  be  apparent  that  there  is  a  relationship  l>etween 
the  lateral  inclination  of  the  bicuspids  and  molars  and  the 
angle  of  the  condyle  patli.  The  differeni-e  in  width  of  the 
maxilla  and  the  mandible,  in  the  bicuspid  and  molar  region, 
necessitates   that   these   teeth   are   more   or   less   laterally 


^ 


tDclmed;  and  that  the  plane  described  by  the  lateral  move- 
ment varies  from  straight  to  sharply  concave,  with  the 
concavity  upward.  If  the  condyle  path  is  horizontal,  the 
lateral  movement  plane  will  be  straight;  but  if  the  condyle 
path  is  nearly  perpendicular,  the  lateral  movement  plane 
will  be  sharply  conca\e.  This  is  demonstrated  by  two  blocks 
of  plaster  mounted  in  the  antagonizor,  and  the  lateral  move- 
ments made  until  the  blocks  are  so  ground  that  they  will 
be  uniformly  in  contact  at  e\'ery  point,  while  in  the  lateral 
movement.  If  the  teeth  have  not  been  correctly  inclined 
while  mounting,  they  may  he  corrected  by  softening  the  wax 
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about  the  cervical  ends  of  the  teeth  with  a  hot  ironing  wax 
spatula  and  moving  the  cervical  ends  either  inward  or  out- 
ward as  reqinred.  It  may  be  nccessar\'  to  remove  certain 
of  the  teeth  and  deepen  the  sulei  and  possibly  shorten  some 
of  the  cusps.  \Vhen  the  teeth  are  ground  and  mounted 
so  that  they  ma\'  be  moved  in  any  direction  (three),  and,  not 
meet  with  interfering  points,  also  have  the  largest  amount  of 
contact  surface,  the  critical  study  and  correction  may  be 
considered  as  cnmplcteti.  Time  used  in  this  critical  work  is 
well  spent. 

To  complete  the  mounting  of  the  teeth  sufficient  wax  is 
cut  away  to  permit  the  upper  second  molars  being  set  in 
occlusion  with  the  lower  se<-ond  molars,  which  are  fixed 
in  position  with  melted  wax. 

It  is  noticeable  in  some  of  the  illustrations  that  there  is  a 
space  between  the  lower  first  and  second  molars.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  by  carrying  the  second  molar  forward,  surface 
contact  cannot  be  gained,  only  a  V-shaped  space  formed, 
while  by  carrjing  it  backward  it  affords  a  longer  gliding 
surface  for  the  upper  first  molar  and  a  lai^r  contact  sur- 
face for  the  upper  se<'ond  molar. 

OTHER  METHODS   FOR  ANATOMICAL  ANTAQONI- 

ZATION. 

What  is  meant  hy  anatomical  occlusion  or  antagoniza- 
tion?  It  means  that  the  artificial  teeth  are  mounted  in  a 
manner  compatible  with  the  laws  of  nature,  but  not  neces- 
sarily, and  rarely  are  they  reproductions  of  nature,  for 
nature  rarely  attains  perfection  in  our  conception  of  her 
ideals.  However,  nature's  laws  are  immutable  and  not 
violable  with  impunity;  therefore  the  prosthetist  must,  if 
he  desires  the  best  results,  bring  his  artificial  creation  into 
compatibility-  with  nature. 

There  are  three  laws  of  nature  that  an  artificial  denture 
shall  not,  with  impunity,  violate: 

1.  The  law  of  resistance  of  a  tissue  to  compression. 

2.  The  law  of  freedom  of  movement  of  a  tissue. 

3.  The  law  of  direction  of  force. 
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As  an  artificial  denture  must  compress  the  soft  tissue 
upon  whicJi  it  rests,  it  follows,  as  a  logical  sequence,  that 
the  larger  the  surface  and  better  distributed  the  pressure  the 
less  resistance,  aud,  consequently,  nature  will  better  toler- 
ate the  artificial  appliance.  However,  an  artificial  denture 
riding  upon  a  muscle  is  retarding  the  free  movement  of 
that  organ,  and  it  the  contracting  power  of  the  muscle  is 
greater  than  the  retaining  power  it  must  dislodge  the  den- 
ture; therefore  there  is  in  each  individual  case  a  circum- 
scribed surface  upon  which  the  artificial  denture  may  rest 
securely,  but  beyond  which  it  is  insecure  and  a  source  of 
irritation.  The  base-plate  outline  and  adaptation  being 
secured,  the  third  factor,  the  law  regulating  force,  must  be 
complied  with.  This  consists  of  mounting  the  tectli  in  such 
a  manner  as  beat  to  meet  opposing  forces — antagonism — 
antagonization.  Therefore  anatomical  occlusion  (closed 
teeth — ^passive),  a  better  term  is  anatomical  antagonization 
(opposition— active),  reduced  to  its  lowest  denomination, 
may  be  defined  as  a  factor  in  retention  of  artificial  teeth. 
Important  as  is  this  factor,  it  is  only  one  of  several  factors 
equally  important.  It  is  founded  upon  anatomical  knowl- 
edge, therefore  scientific;  but  it  is  pure  mechanics.  This 
scientific  mechanical  operation  is  a  superstructure  resting 
upon  a  substructure  (base-plate),  and  it  is  dependent  upon 
the  secure  or  insecure  foundation — impression.  Therefore 
a  properly  taken  impression  is  the  foundation,  the  key  to 
success.  The  substructure  (base-plate)  is  next  in  importance, 
and  if  made  from  a  tested  impression  is  quite  sunple;  but 
as  few  impressions  taken  are  tested  and  perfection  assured, 
the  base-plate  constitutes  a  very  uncertain  factor  as  a 
support  for  the  superstructure — anatomical  occlusion. 

To  more  fully  appreciate  the  relative  importance  of  ana- 
tomical occlusion  in  the  scheme  of  restoring  lost  dental 
organs,  it  is  well  tn  classify  the  essential  factors  entering 
into  such  restoration. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  anatomical  occlusion  is  a  control  by 
the  physical  laws  of  leverage.  As  leverage  is  the  most 
rful  force  utilized  by  the  prosthetist  it  becomes  of  great 
rtance.  Anatomical  oc^-lusion  probably  has  had,  and 
pving,  more  profound  study  than  any  other  phase  of 
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prosthetic  dentistry,  as  evidenced  by  tlie  inventive  genius 
displayed  since  1R40,  tlic  date  of  the  first  so-called  anatomical 
articulator.  NcAerthelcss,  one  must  not  lose  sight  of  that 
other  great  factor,  esthetics,  for  a  part  can  never  equal  the 
whole,  and  the  perfect  artificial  denture  is  the  thing  desired. 
Classification : 

fA,ho„ 
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fMoleriilarntlraotion. 

What  constitutes  the  distinction  Ix'twcen  plain  occUtsion 
of  the  teeth  ami  the  d<'signatcd  anatomical  (K-clusion? 
llain  ucelusion  consists  of  arranging  tlic  teeth  in  the  normal 
relationship  of  their  morsal  surfaces.  Anatomical  occlusion 
is  an  addition  to  plain  occlusion,  and  consists  of  placing  the 
teeth  in  such  a  position  as  to  create  the  so-ealled  "three- 
point  contact."  Plain  occlusion  is  nature's  perfection,  and 
should  alwajs  be  stri^■en  for  in  every  mounting  of  artificial 
teeth.  The  three-point  c'ontact  is  rarely  foimd  in  natural 
dentures  and  is  entirely  unnecessary.  However,  three-point 
contact  is  essential  and  is  iKrfection  in  antagonization  of 
artificial  teeth.  Three-point  contact  is  a  name  applied  to 
the  operation  of  arranging  artificial  teeth  so  that  they 
balance  in  incisal  aixl  lateral  occlusion  as  well  as  in  normal 
(retruded)  occlusion.  It  is  the  control  of  the  laws  of  leverage, 
therefore  essential  to  perfection  in  artificial  dentures.  As 
before  expresse<l,  anatomical  occlusion  is  a  factor  only  in 
retention  of  artificial  dentures.  Anatomical  occlusion, 
viewed  in  the  naked  form,  seems  a  very  simple  thing,  but 
it  is  not;  the  subject  has  been  coexistent  with  dentistry 
as  a  profession,  and  is  still  a  profound  subject  for  inves- 
tigation.   It  is  believed  that  all  the  movements  of  the 
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mandible  are  now  iiiiderstooti,  also  iiistrumejits  invented 
to  produce  them;  bnt  no  one  knows  what  the  future  may 
have  in  atortr  fir  us.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  profession 
is  being  tiiH>de<l  witli  inventions  designed  to  make  perfect 
this  operation.  Judgment  is  always  an  essential  factor  even 
■with  the  most  highly  developed  instrument  on  the  market. 

These  questions  arise  in  our  mind :  (1)  Are  these  expensive 
and  elaborate  instruments  necessary  ?  (2)  Can  perfect  results 
be  produced  with  them?  (3)  Are  all  the  instruments  called 
anatomical  equally  gmxl,  and,  if  not.  which  is  the  best? 
If  an  answer  in  a  word  were  required  to  all  these  questiotis  it 
would  have  to  be.  Xo.  However,  that  would  be  a  very 
unjust  way  of  disposing  uf  the  subject,  for  it  is  probably 
true  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  profession  is  not  qualifie<i 
to  make  use  of  the  knowledge  or  the  best  instruments  now 
obtainable.  Probably  the  Snow.  Gysi  and  Hall  instruments 
are  the  most  seieiilific-  and  practical  instruments  yet  placed 
upon  the  market.  I  lowever,  the  Hall  is  of  a  class  diametrical 
to  the  other  two  in  this,  the  Hall  is  constructtiJ  upon  the 
principle  that  the  teeth  and  museles  direct  the  movements  of 
the  condyle,  whereas  the  otlier  two  are  constructed  upon  the 
principle  that  the  condyle  and  muscles  control  the  movements 
of  mastication.  Therefore  the  .Snow,  Gysi  and  Hall  instru- 
ments and  methods  only  are  considered  in  extevso. 

Anatomy. — A  thorough  knowledge  <if  the  structure  and 
Use  of  the  hard  an<i  soft  tissues  cumposuig  the  masticating 
apparatus  is  iiecessar.\'  to  fully  comprehend  anatomical 
•cclusion;  howe\er,  a  resume  oidy  can  be  given  here,  and 
Gray's  Anaioviy  should  be  consulted.  Four  bones  enter 
nto  the  upper  jaw,  the  two  maxillary  and  palatal,  while 
he  lower  jaw  has  but  one,  the  mandible.  Tlie  upper  jaw 
J  the  fixed  or  stationary  base,  while  the  mandible  is  a  lever 
r  swinging  arm  attached  to  the  cranium  by  ligaments  and 
Muscles.  The  attache*.!  end  of  the  mandible  (either  end)  is 
llled  the  condyle,  the  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  into 
rhich  it  sets  is  called  the  glenoid  fossa,  and  the  anterior 
iclined  curved  surface  of  this  fossa  is  spoken  of  as  the 
ninentia  articularis.  The  condyle  is  separate<l  from  the  j 
by  a  cushion  of  membranes  and  ligamentous  tissu^ 

',  the  two  (nindyle  and  fossa)  are  united,  in  part,  by  i 
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capsular  ligament  attached  below  the  head  of  the  condyle  and 
at  the  periphery  of  the  glenoid  fossa.  This  forms  a  peculiar 
ball-and-socket  joint.  There  is  no  fixed  rotating  centre.  In 
a  simple  open-and-shut  movement  Dr.  Snow  has  said:  "At 
first  the  circular  surface  of  the  condyle  moves  as  from  a  pivot 
in  the  synovial  sac,  the  centre  of  the  movement  being  at 
the  centre  of  its  curved  surface.  When  the  backward  swing 
of  the  ramus  has  taken  up  the  slack  tii  the  external  lateral 
ligament  the  lower  edge  of  that  ligament  determines  the 
centre  about  which  further  movement  is  made."  The 
condyle  instead  of  being  spherical  is  an  elongated  flattened 
spheroid.  Its  long  axis  is  approximatel*.'  at  right  angles 
to  the  ramus  of  the  mandible,  but  is  doubly  oblique,  that  is, 
it  is  slightly  inward,  downward,  and  backward  with  so 
many  variations  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  the  rule. 
Hence  the  mo\ements  of  mastication  ma,\'  be  considered  as  a 
component  of  the  various  movements  of  the  mandible.  To 
construct  an  instrument  admitting  the  reproduction  of  all  the 
rotating  points  formed  in  the  gyrations  of  the  mandible  seems 
now  to  be  complicated  and  impracticable,  and  probably 
entirely  unneces-sary.  The  Kerr  articulator  was  an  attempt 
at  producing  the  anatomical  rotation  joint,  while  the  Gysi 
adaptable  establi-shes  an  a\erage  rotating  point  variable  in 
one  direction  only. 

This  third  movement  of  the  mandible  (lateral)  was  recently 
described  by  Mr,  Norman  G.  Bennett,  of  England,  and 
measured  by  Professor  Gysi,  of  Switzerland. 

These  three  movements  of  the  mundllilc — oi>en  and  shut, 
forward  incisal,  and  lateral  mandibular — are  the  impor- 
tant factors  in  anatomical  occinsion.  The  (ivsi  adaptable 
antagonizor,  with  the  three  measuring  instruments.  Is  a 
valuable  aid  in  comprehen<ling  and  demonstrating  these 
movements  and  their  Importance.  It  is  probably  the  only 
instrument  u[>ori  which  it  is  possible  to  approximately  repro- 
duce all  three  of  tliese  movements  of  the  mandible.  Kven 
with  this  instrument  the  teeth  mounted  in  wax  should  be 
tried  in  the  month  for  final  adjustment.  There  is  a  reason 
for  this:  All  three  measurements  are  made  by  use  of  an 
insecure  base-plate  resting  upon  the  mandible,  consequently 
are  not  absolutely  dependable.     It  is  true  that  an  expert. 
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painstaking  scieiitiat,  and  operator  like  Professor  Gysi 
will  produce  quite  accurate  results  with  these  instnunents; 
but  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  satisfactory  results 
by  even  the  average  operator,  to  say  nothing  of  those  inex- 
perienced in  handling  instruments  of  precision  and  below 
average  ability.  The  Snow  antagonizor  without  the  use  of 
1  the  face  bow  is  no  better  than  an  ordinary  hinged  occlusion 
frame.  The  most  highly  developed  antagonizor  can  be  of  no 
service  for  anatomical  occlusion  unless  the  casts  and  occlusion 
models  are  mounted  by  the  aid  of  welt-taken  measurements. 
A  well-developed  anatomical  antagonizor  is  desirable  for  tlie 
laboratory,  but  the  perfection,  the  human  anatomical  antagcn 
uizor,  is  necessary  for  the  operating-room. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  pivotal  centre  of  the  open- 
and-shut  movement  should  be  reproduced  in  the  antagonizor, 
and  by  other  authorities  that  it  is  of  no  prat-tical  \'alue 
in  mounting  artificial  dentures.  The  writer  is  of  the  latter 
opinion,  because  this  pivotal  centre  exists  only  as  the  man- 
dible is  being  mo\'ed  from  the  maxilla,  and  returned  to 
contact,  when  the  pivotal  centre  is  instantly  transferred 
to  the  surface  of  the  condyle  and  remains  there  during  the 
triturating  movements  of  mastication.  The  MTiter  is 
ftirther  of  the  opinion  that  the  lateral  incisal  movement  is 
of  negative  importance;  but  that  the  lateral  mandibular 
»nd  the  forward  incisal  movements  are  important;  also 
that  the  essential  portion  of  these  operate  from  the  top 
»f  the  condyle.  If  this  belief  and  reasoning  are  tnie  to 
aature,  then  the  variable  lateral  rotating  centre  of  the 
3ysi  adaptable  antagonizor  is  unnecessary;  but  the  lateral 
intl  vertical  movements  of  the  condyle  are  scientific  and 
leoessary  for  the  greatest  accuracy;  however,  as  tbese 
oeasurements  are  obtained  by  an  insecure  attachment 
*  the  mandible,  the  aecuraej'  of  the  measurements  are  very 
Uestionable.  In  the  Snow  IVentieth  Century  Antagonizor 
te  vertical  movement  or  forward  incisal  only  is  reproduced; 
out  the  Snow  new  "  Acme"  has  the  forward  incisal  and  lateral 
Tnatnlibular  movements;  as  has  also  the  Hall.  However, 
these  two  mo^'ements.  forward  incisal  and  lateral  mandibular 

P'    quite   diiferent  in  development   in  each  of  the  three 
triunents,  Adaptable,  Acme,  and  Hall. 
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There  is  still  the  question  of  the  importance  of  an  exact 
measurement  of  the  base  line  of  the  mandibular  triangle. 
Dr.  W.  C.  Dalbey,  of  Du  Quoin,  Illinois,  in  an  interesting 
paper  in  the  March,  1914,  Dental  Cosnwa,  lays  much  stress 
upon  the  importance  of  the  length  of  the  base  line  of  the 
triangle.  He  has  invented  an  instrument  for  its  measure- 
ment. If  the  gyrations  of  the  mandible  were  from  a  fixed 
rotating  centre  as  in  a  mechanical  antagonizor,  then  un- 
douhtedly  the  length  of  the  base  line  of  the  triangle  would 
be  an  important  factor;  but  as  it  is  a  remarkably  adaptable 
joint  and  one  of  its  most  important  movements  is  lateral, 
its  exact  measurement  may  be  unimportant.  It  is  important, 
however,  to  ha\-e  all  points  of  the  occlusal  plane  in  har- 
monious relation  to  the  base  line  of  the  triangle.  This  is 
the  sole  function  of  the  face  bow.  It  must  be  evident  to 
a  reflective  mind  that  this  lateral  mandibular  movement 
emphasizes  the  three  fundamental  horizontal  longitudinal 
planes  of  the  bicuspids  and  molars  as  illustrated  in  Figs. 
132  and  13.'J,  therefore  in  grinding  away  interfering  cusps 
they  should  be  reduced  in  the  direction  to  these  longitudinal 
planes.  However,  this  does  not  imply  removing  the  cusps 
to  a  flat  surface,  but  enough  only  to  relieve  the  interference. 

Recently,  while  in  Washington,  I>.  C,  the  writer,  through 
the  kindness  of  Curator  Ilirdlicka,  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  had  the  pri\ilcge  of  examining  and  measuring 
a  series  of  mandibles  of  that  great  collection.  Limited  time 
only  prevented  a  more  extensive  study. 

The  following  tabulation,  while  not  extensive  enough  to 
establish  the  fact,  is  elaborate  enough  to  he  suggestive,  and 
to  aid  in  a  developing  conviction;  that  is,  that  the  man- 
dibular equilateral  triangle  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule: 
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The  average  triangle  of  the  (j()  mixed  whites  had  a  base 
of  9.S  cm.,  and  the  right  and  left  sides  10.4  cm.  each.' 

The  average  triangle  of  the  30  German  whites  had  a 
base  of  9.7  cm.,  the  right  side  10.4li  cm.,  and  the  left  side 
10..5  cm. 

The  largest  .side  of  the  triangle  in  the  90  whites  was  11.4 
cm.  for  both  the  right  and  left  sides,  of  which  there  were 
3  of  each,  and  1  base  reached  a  magnitude  of  11.2  cm. 

In  the  mandible  of  the  90  whites  there  were  2  base  lines 
longer  than  one  lateral  side  and  2  base  lines  longer  than 
either  lateral  side.  In  the  remaining  202  measurements 
there  were  5  instances  in  which  the  base  line  was  longer 
than  a  lateral  side  and  6  others  in  which  the  base  line  was 
longer  than  either  lateral  side. 

While  balance,  the  so-called  "three-point  contact"  is  the 
essential  and  fundamental  factor  of  anatomical  occlusion, 
it  is  dependent  upon  several  other  operative  procedures. 
These  associated  factors  can  here  be  named  only,  as  each 
factor  is  a  chapter  by  itself.  They  are:  impressions,  easts, 
base-plates,  occlusion  an<l  contour  models,  and  measure- 
ments. Anatomical  occlusion  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  each  of  these  factors,  especially  the  base-plate  and  occlu- 
sion model.  A  base-plate  of  wax  is  very  unsatisfactory 
for  this  work,  A  well-adapte<l  resinoid  base-plate  is  much 
l)etter,  but  perfection  requires  a  base-plate  of  vukanile  or 
mfUit.  Having  suitably  formed  base-plates  and  occlusion 
models,  and  the  measurements  obtained,  the  casts  and 
occlusion  models  are  mounted  uptin  the  antagonizor. 

OccluEion  of  the  Teeth. — Normal  occlusion  consLsts  of 
the  labial  and  buccal  surfaces  of  the  upper  teeth  slightly 
o\erlapping  tlic  same  surfaces  of  the  lower  teeth.  The 
morsal  surfaces  of  the  bicuspids  and  molars  interlock  one 
against  two,  ejice])t  the  upper  third  molar,  and  the  six  ante- 
rior upper  teeth  overlap  the  lower  teeth  (approximately) 
one-third  of  their  length;  but  are  not  necessarily  quite  in 
contact  with  the  lower  ones.  In  normal  occlusion  the  lower 
teeth,  except  the  central  incisors,  are  in  advance  of  their 

I  lU.lO  cm.  caunl  i  iuclips. 
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corresponding  upper  teeth.  Plain  occlusion  of  artificial 
teeth  lays  no  stress  upon  the  long  axis  of  the  teeth,  but  the 
long  axis  is  the  controlling  factor  in  anatomical  occlusion, 
the  factor  that  controls  the  direction  of  force  upon  the  arti- 
ficial dentures  in  the  various  gyrations  of  the  mandible. 
The  two  physical  laws  of  forfe  controlling  leverage  in  an- 
tagonization  of  the  teeth  are:  (1)  Force  moves  in  a  straight 
line,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  its  origin,  and 
(2)  the  combined  direction  of  two  or  more  forces  is  their 
resultant.  Therefore  stability  of  a  denture  requires  that 
the  long  axis  of  the  teeth  shall  be  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  jaws  upon  their  buccal  surfaces,  but  an  oblique 
angle  upon  their  distal  surfaces;  also  that  the  resultant 
of  the  incline  [tlanes  of  the  morsal  surfaces  of  the  molars 
and  bicuspids  must  be  at  right  angles  to  the  base  plane,  but 
oblique  in  the  plane  liescribed  by  a  cross-section  of  the 
denture.  It  is  apiwrent  that  when  an  artificial  denture 
has  one  cusp  onl\-  in  occlusion  with  the  opposing  dentures 
it  is  impossible  to  have  the  long  axis  of  the  tooth  as  a  resultant 
of  all  the  lines  of  force  that  may  bear  upon  it.  Hence  an 
auxiliary  support  may  be  had  by  so  mounting  the  teeth 
that  necessarily  there  is  a  second  point  of  contact  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  denture,  and  still  better  if  there  can  be 
three  equidistant  points  of  contact.  This  is  the  basis  of 
the  so-called  "  three-|H>int  contact,"  and  is  exemplified  in 
incisal  occlusion  an<l  also  in  lateral  mandibular  occlusion. 

AirangiiiK  the  Teeth.— The  six  upper  anterior  teeth  are 
mounted  to  the  Bonwill  dental  circle  irilk  suck  tariati'ms 
as  may  be  requiri'd  for  mtheiim.  The  mounting  of  the  bi- 
cuspids and  molars  should  be  considered  as  mechanical 
problems,  and  esthetics  ignored  just  to  the  extent  that  the 
esthetic  defects  are  not  too  glaring.  The  upper  bicuspids 
and  first  molars  upon  either  side  are  arranged  in  a  divei^ing 
straight  line.  Their  long  axes  diverge  slightly  outward  so 
as  to  have  full-face  occlusion  with  the  lower  opposing  teeth 
which  converge  inwar<I.  This  will  provide  for  the  lateral 
mandibular  three-point  contact,  pro\'ided  the  occlusal  sur- 
faces are  properly  formed  and  the  long  axes  are  correctly 
aligned;  but  it  will  not  produce  the  incisal  three-point 
17 
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contact,  wliich  must  be  secured  by  setting  the  lower  second 
molar  and  the  overlap  lit  the  central  incisor  in  harmony 
with  the  inclination  of  the  eminentta  articularis.  It  is  seen 
that  the  normal  upper  incisors  overlap  the  lower  incisors 
one-third  of  their  length;  this  permits  tlie  lower  second 
molars,  when  moved  fonvard,  to  occlude  with  the  upper 
first  molars  provided  the  condyle  path  is  horizontal.  If 
the  condyle  path  is  very  oblique  and  there  is  a  typical  one- 
third  incisal  overbite  (as  seen  in  natural  normal  occlusion) 
the  lower  second  molar  (either  side)  would  have  to  be  set 
at  an  impracticable  inclination,  wliereas  by  placing  the 
overbite  at  the  minimum  the  inclination  of  the  second 
molar  may  he  reduced. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  the  three-point  contacts 
may  be  produee^l.  The  one  method  has  just  been  described 
and  consists  of  placing  the  lower  second  molar  in  harmonious 
relation  with  the  eminentia  articularis,  the  upper  first  molar 
and  the  central  incisor.  This  method  is  necessary  when 
using  the  older  forms  of  artificial  teeth.  The  second  method 
consists  of  having  molars  with  long  lingual  cusps,  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  best  of  the  newer  forms  of  molars. 
Tile  long  lingual  msps  of  the  upper  molars,  the  deep  sulci 
of  the  lower  molars,  and  the  ^ight  or  no  overlap  of  the 
incisors  compensate  for  the  oblique  condyle  path  and  makes 
unnecessary  the  anterior  obliquing  of  the  long  axis  of  the 
second  molar;  thereby  adding  to  the  efTectiveness  of  the 
masticating  surface  of  the  secomi  molars.  In  fact,  if  the 
tower  second  molar  is  placed  in  a  very  antero-oblique  posi- 
tion, the  stability  of  the  dentures  is  enhanced  bj-  leaving  off 
the  upper  second  molar. 

Professor  Gysi  instructs  to  set  the  upper  bicuspids  and 
molars  du-ectly  over  the  crest  of  the  aheolar  ridge,  with 
the  lingual  cusp  of  the  first  bicuspid  slightly  above  the 
horizontal  plane  of  the  buccal  cusp;  the  two  cusps  of  the   l 
second  bicuspid  are  in  their  same  hori7x)ntal  plane,  while  1 
the  lingual  cusps  of  the  molars  are  intxeasingly  below  the  J 
horizontal  plane  of  their  buccal  cusps.     He  instructs  to  set  J 
the  molars  so  as  to  slightly  open  the  bite  and  then  for 
into  occlusion  by  placing  the  teeth  reix-atedlj-  in  right  atii 
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left  lateral  mantlibular  occlusion.  This  is  a  very  simple  and 
most  effective  technic  for  securing  the  lateral  mandibular 
three-point  contact.  This  is  normal  occlusion,  or  normal 
bite. 

Cross-bites. — When  there  is  an  extensile  disi»irity  Iwtween 
the  width  of  the  upper  and  lower  alveolar  processes,  better 
results  may  often  be  obtained  by  the  cross-bite  method. 
This  consists  of  exchanging  places  with  the  molars  and 
second  bicuspids  crisscrdss,  that  is,  the  upper  right  teeth 
exchange  places  with  the  left  lower  and  the  upper  left  with 
the  right  lower.  This  interchange  of  position  necessitates 
some  grinding.  In  time  the  cross-bite  teeth  of  Professor 
Gysi's  patterns  will  probably  be  upon  the  market.  This 
cross-bite  method  of  moiniting  places  the  buccal  surface 
of  the  lower  molars  buccally  to  the  bnccal  surface  of  the 
upper  molars,  thereby  placing  the  teeth  in  better  relation 
to  the  alveolar  ridges  and  less  interference  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  tongue.  However,  in  exeessiveh'  resorbed 
ridges,  this  cross-bite  is  rarely  required  because  the  base 
plane  is  at  the  periphery  of  the  base-plate  rather  than  at 
the  crest  of  the  alveolus,  and  the  normal  bite  is  preferable. 
The  cross-bite  is  especially  indicated  with  prominent  alveolar 
ridges,  and  contracted  maxillte,  usually  accompanied  with  a 
high  vault. 

Trial  of  the  Teeth  on  the  Human  Anatomical  Antaconisor. — 
If  well-adapted  base-plates,  occlusion  models,  and  meas- 
urements are  obtained  and  reasonable  care  given  to  mounting 
the  teeth  anatomically,  the  wax  lieing  thoroughly  chilled, 
the  dentiires  are  ready  for  proving  in  the  mouth.  Patients 
should  be  instrurte<l  that  the  teeth  are  mounted  in  wax 
and  that  they  must  not  use  force  upon  them  unless  they 
are  instructed  to  i\o  si).  The  teeth  are  placed  in  the  mouth 
in  normal  occlusion  and  studied  esthetically,  then  they  are 
placed  in  intisal  occlusion,  an<l,  with  a  thin-blade  spatula, 
tested  to  see  that  there  is  equal  pressure  at  the  three  points 
of  contact.  They  are  then  placed  consecutively  in  right  and 
left  lateral  occlusion  and  testeri  in  like  manner.  Should 
any  of  the  teeth  prove  to  be  too  prominent  the  wax  about 
the  elongated   teeth   is  slightly   warmed,   replaced   in   the 
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Dioiith,  and  the  teeth  closed  hi  the  neoessary  tH't-lusioiis  to 
adjust  them.  Should  any  of  the  teeth  be  tf«)  short  the 
wax  is  dried,  the  teeth  raised  and  waxed,  then  adjusted  to 
the  mouth. 

The  anatimiieally  oecluded  teeth  may  now  be  eonsidered 
perfeft  and  rwuly  for  mouiiliiif;  on  vulainitc 
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Theory, — The  Hall  theory  of  the  mandibular  movements 
!i!id  iUitaK""i'''ition  is  base<]  on  an  extension  of  Bonwill's 
disto\ery  that  the  jtround  plan  of  tlie  human  masticatory 
apparatus  is  the  equilateral  triangle. 

Its  development  has  demonstrated  that  the  condyles  are 
not  the  guide  to  the  movements  nf  mastication,  liut  are 
merely  the  fulcra  uiM>n  which  the  mandible  moves:  that  the 
planes  and  the  positions  of  the  teeth  are  the  guides  of  the 
mandibular  movements,  just  as  the  rails  guide  the  railway 
train.  The  movements  of  the  mandible  are  complex,  made 
up  of  a  number  of  simple  movements  automatically  operat- 
ing simultaneously  hi  t-oncert  as  guided  by  the  teeth.  Only 
movements  occurring  wheu  planes  of  t«'o  or  more  teeth 
are  in  contact  are  masticatory  movements  and  are  of  im- 
portance to  the  prosthetist.  In  line  with  this  idea,  and 
recognizing;  the  coordinate  relation  lietween  the  movements 
of  the  niandihle  and  the  planes  of  the  teeth,  the  Hall  theory 
adapts  the  mandibular  movements  to  the  planes  and  positions 
of  the  teeth,  and  not  the  planes  and  positions  of  the  teeth  to 
the  condyle  paths.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  re- 
establishment  of  correct  masticatory  movements  must  be 
effected,  if  at  alt,  by  means  of  artificial  dentines  that  restore 
the  pro|)er  relations  of  the  planes  of  the  teeth.  Practical 
tests  based  upon  this  idea  prove  its  correctness. 

I>r.  Bonwiil  took  the  mandible  as  his  basis  of  measurement 

'  Tlie  r.pllnaiTiK  dc-iofiiiii \r   II  .^i  n-ii  iiiiieDt  and  mpthoii  hna  been 

riimit<Iu"t(<»'l]ii3lH>nkl<s  n^    <:  ..        :     II   '     '1  iluiLBUiu.Texiu.  The  author 

two  yciir*  iiiiil  iiiilu'situiii>:Li'    <  ii' ■' --irutuelit  nnd  method  ns  in 

hiH  upiiii'iit  ill's  I.I  1 1  I'll  U:  ri'MiMii /.r  111.'  iiiiiLiitiiiig  [if  nrtiRpinl  denlurcs. 
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because  it  is  the  jaw  of  movement,  and  he  states  that  the 
measurements  of  the  upper  jaw  must  be  made  to  coDform 
to  those  of  the  lower,  but  slightly  larger,  t'ouversely,  then, 
the  measurements  of  the  mandible  must  lie  made  to  conform 
to  those  of  the  maxilla,  but  slightly  smaller;  the  dimensions 
of  the  maxillar  triangle  determined,  those  of  the  mandibular 
triangle  are  foimd  automatically. 

The  triangle  of  the  maxilla  is  descriljed  by  lines  connecting 
the  crests  of  the  glenoid  fossie  of  the  temporal  bone  with 
each  other  and  with  the  contact  point  between  the  upper 
central  incisors.  The  line  between  the  crests  of  the  fosste 
is  the  base,  the  contact  point  of  the  incisors  the  apex  of  the 
triangle.  Theoretically  it  is  equilateral,  with  a  measurement 
of  approximately  four  inches  on  each  side;  practically  it  is 
rarely  precisely  equilateral,  and  the  dimensions  varj-  on  both 
sides  of  the  ideal.  The  triangle  of  the  mandible  (Bonwill 
triangle)  is  of  the  same  form  but  slightly  smaller,  working 
inside  the  triangle  formed  by  the  maxilla,  and  is  described 
by  lines  connecting  the  centres  of  the  crests  of  the  condyles 
and  the  contact  point  of  the  lower  central  incisors. 

The  altitudinal  lines  of  both  triangles  are  in  the  median 
line  of  the  face  and  the  sagittal  plane  of  the  skull.  If  the 
maxillar}'  triangle  be  conceived  of  as  folded  back  on  its  base 
88  a  hinge,  its  apex  will  take  a  position  at  the  external  occipital 
protuberance-  The  protuberance  is  thus  seen  to  be  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  condyles  and  at  the  same  angle  to  the 
occlusal  plane  as  the  contact  point  of  the  central  incisors. 

The  triangle  in  these  two  positions  will  be  in  different 
planes,  and  will  form  a.  dihedral  angle  corresponding  to  the 
dihedral  angle  between  two  equilateral  triangular  pyramids 
placed  base  to  base,  forming  a  double  pyramid.  A  straight 
line  between  the  two  positions  of  the  apexes  of  the  double 
pyramid — contact  points  and  protuberance — describes  the 
so-called  occlusal  plane. 

The  somidness  of  these  theoretical  conclusions  as  a  basis 
for  practice  has  been  amply  verified.  Every  practical  case 
in  which  they  are  tested — without  a  single  exception — 
adds  to  the  cumulative  affirmative  evidence  of  their 
correctness. 
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A  complete  geometrical  demonstration  would  perhaps  be 
too  technical  hen-,  so  only  u  hrief  resnine  is  presented. 

The  accompanying  scheme  (Fig.  139)  shows  the  double 
regular  pyramid  founded  on  the  mandibular  triangle  applied 
to  the  human  skull  in  the  development  of  the  Bonwili  idea 
to  its  legitimate  conclusion.  The  maxillary  triangle  is  super- 
imposeti,  showing  its  relations  with  the  mandibular, 

/ 


A  B  C  D  represents  the  double  triiinguJar  pyramid;  Gl 
the  superimposed  maxillarj'  triangle.  B  stands  for  the  base 
of  the  mandibular  (Bonwili)  triangle,  the  line  connecting  the 
crests  of  the  condyles;  C  for  the  apex,  the  contact  point  of  the 
lower  central  incisors.  A  is  the  point  internal  to  the  external 
occipital  protuberance  which  the  apex  assumes  when  folded 
back.  J)  is  a  basal  corner  of  the  double  pyramid  (incisive 
centre).  IJB  is  the  altitude  of  the  figure  in  the  vertical  plane 
and  intersects  the  line  A  C,  which  describes  the  occlu.sal 
plane,  at  a  right  angle  at  E  (opening  and  closing  centre). 
^f"  ia  the  ajR-x  of  the  itiii\illary  triangle.    C  is  the  line  repre- 
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senting  the  crests  of  the  fossa-.  //  is  the  external  occipital 
protuberance,  the  point  assumed  liy  the  apex  of  the  maxillary 
triangle  when  folded  back  (centre  of  inandibnlnr  latero- 
vertical  movement). 

The  complex  masticatory  action  of  the  mandible  is  made 
up,  so  far  as  concerns  this  discussion,  of  (I)  the  opening  and 
closing  (vertical)  movement,  (2)  the  side-to-side  (lateral) 
movement,  (3)  the  incisive  (forw-ard)  tlinist.  Each  of  these 
movements  functionates  around  itsown  variable  center,  and  all 
are  so  relate<l  that,  operate*!  by  the  muscles  and  guided  by  the 
planes  of  the  teeth,  they  cotirdiiiatc  automatically,  producing 
the  infinite  comi>inations  that  make  up  masticatory  efficiency. 

Nature  is  nothing  if  not  efficient;  in  all  her  works  she 
provides  (typically)  the  most  effective  tool  for  achieving  a 
given  result.  The  typical  guiding  angle  of  the  cusps  in  normal 
human  teeth  is  forty-five  degrees,  and  this  angle  is  the  most 
efficient,  mechanically,  because  it^ives  a  guiding  mandibular 
movement  that  combines  equally  the  opening  and  the  lateral 
movements.  The  typical  cusp  angle,  it  sliould  be  remem- 
bered, is  determined  by  and  applies  to  the  first  bicuspids, 
these  being  the  farthest  two-cusp  teeth  from  the  opening  and 
closing  centre. 

The  -angle  of  the  typical  cusp,  that  of  the  first  bicuspid,  is 
projected,  line  I  J.  A  line  projected  from  the  occipital  pro- 
tuberance intersecting  the  prolongation  of  the  line  I  J  at 
right  angles  determines  the  axis  of  the  compound  latero- 
vertical  mo\ement  so  produced,  line  A'  L,  which  may  be 
termed  the  latero vertical  movement. 

The  forward  thrust  of  the  mandible,  its  incisive  movement, 
finds  its  centre  automatically  in  the  line  B  M,  below  the 
occlusal  plane,  typically  at  the  point  D.  It  operates  in  com- 
bination with  the  opening  and  closing  centre  E.  The  length 
of  line  B  M  may  be  infinite. 

The  Hall  antagonizor  affords  the  means  for  reproducing  all 
these  movements  and  their  combinations,  including  the  auto- 
matic shifting  centres  of  action,  and  provides  perfe<'t  aiitago- 
uization  and  apiMtsition  of  the  planes  of  the  teeth,  giving  the 
wearer  the  full  advantage  of  the  mandibular  movements  in  the 
mastication  of  food.     Its  centres  of  movements  being  adapt- 
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able,  teeth  of  any  cusp  angle,  any  degree  and  inclination  of 
overbite  and  arrangement  may  be  mounted  upon  it  with  the 
certainty  that  they  will  work  in  the  mouth  precisely  the  same 
as  in  the  articulator. 

Fig.  140  shows  a  diagram  of  the  mechanical  device  for  the 
registration  and  reproduction  of  these  centres  and  movements. 

Fig.  141  shows  a  perspective  view  of  the  device.  Practical 
description  of  the  appliance  is  given  in  the  Method  of  Use. 


Fig.  140 


Method  of  Use. — Base-plates  and  wax  occlusion  models  are 
prepared,  trimmed,  contoured  and  adjusted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  case,  but  without  special  regard  to  the  occlusal 
plane,  as  this  will  be  established  better  in  another  way. 
Secure  the  bite  relation,  mark  the  median  line  and  the  lip 
line,  remove  from  the  mouth  and  fuse  the  two  waxes  together 
securely  with  a  hot  spatula.     Next,  mark  the  curve  of  occlu- 
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sion  (curve  of  Spec),  determining  the  position  the  teeth  are  to 
oo-'upy.  This  cur\e  normally  should  be  equidistant  between 
the  upper  and  lower  ridges ;  but  it  may  vary  if  the  absorption 
from  the  loss  of  the  teeth  has  been  unetjual  or  if  the  esthetic 
requirements  demuni)  it.  In  all  eases  (the  ridges  permitting) 
the  location  of  the  anterior  curve  of  occlusion  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  intersection  of  the  lip  Hne  with  the  median  line. 


and  tlie  curve  of  SiM^e  will  blend  or  hannonine  with  the  an- 
terior curve.  In  the  region  of  the  first  upper  molar  on  either 
side  indent  the  wax  at  the  occlusal  curve  with  a  sharp-pointed 
instnunent,  and  make  a  like  indentation  at  the  intersection 
of  the  median  line  and  the  hp  line  (Fig.  142).  Next  secure  the 
base-plates  to  the  casts  and  attach  the  bite-jig  E  (Fig.  141), 
adjusting  the  screws  in  the  indentations  previously  provided 
in  the  wax  (Fig.  14:1),     Next  adjust  the  bite-jig,  carrjing 
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the  casts  and  bite  waxes  in  the  antaRonizor,  and  attuch  the 
casts  to  the  cnst  phttes  (Fig.  144).  The  bite-jig  establishes 
the  occlusal  plane  and  Bonwill  apex.  Remove  the  bite-jig 
and  the  case  is  properly  mounted  and  ready  to  receive  the 
teeth. 

The  centres  of  movement  being  theoretical  and  automatic, 
the  dimensions  and  characteristics  of  the  individual  Bonwill 
triansle  nre  of  no  importance;  therefore  no  attempt  is  made  to 
ascertain  and  establish  them  in  the  antagonizor.  Exhaustive 
tests  hn  ve  pro\'ed  that  results  without  accurate  dimensions  are 


equal  to  those  attained  with  them.  Consequently,  the  face 
Imjw  has  been  eliminated  from  use  with  this  appliance  and  all 
cases  are  worked  upon  the  theoretical  average  four-inch  tri- 
angle. Therefore  tlie  design  and  use  of  the  Hall  antagonizor 
simplifies  to  an  incomparable  degree  the  technic  and  work 
in  denture  construction.  The  elimination  of  the  need  for 
measure  11  ici Its  or  adjustments  nuikes  the  instrument  the 
must  simple  and  easy  of  understanding  and  operation  yet 
devised. 

Setting  the  Teeth. — Ixick  screw  ,1  (Fig.  141)  i.s  locked  and 
e  o[>ening  and  closing  movement  is  ns<'d  for  the  initial  or 
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tentative  setting.  The  teeth  are  arranged  to  confprm  to  the 
ridges  and  to  the  esthetic  requirements.  Next  they  are  tried 
in  the  mouth  to  ascertain  the  cturectness  of  the  bite  and  the 
esthetics,  after  which  the  trial  dentures  are  returned  to  the 
antagonizor  to  adjust  the  teeth  in  their  anatomical  relations. 
The  wax  around  the  teeth  is  warmed,  lock  screw .4  is  released 


and  lateral  movements  are  made,  guided  by  the  guide  pin 
ii  in  the  centre  guide  angle  C.  As  pressure  is  brought  to  bwir 
upon  the  teeth,  they  are  automatically  forced  into  the  eorrect 
anatomical  relatiou.s.  Next,  lock  screw  A  is  locked  and  with 
adjusting  siTew  D,  tlie  lower  teeth  are  thrown  forwani  into  the 
incisive  relation,  in  which  position  they  are  adjust<?d  to  three- 
point  contact  or  whatever  arrangement  is  desire<l. 
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Lastly,  tlicy  are  relumed  to  normal  occlusion  for  final 
BdjUHtmoiit,  after  whi<'h  the  t-ase  is  ready  for  waxing  and 
vuleaiiizing. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  perfe<^'l  the  oc-clusion  and  antagoniza- 
tion  while  the  teeth  are  in  the  wax,  beeause  |»erfe<:lion  gained 
at  tiiLs  stage  Woul<l  be  l«i'%t  in  the  -iiieceetlinj;  operations  of 


Iflaskiiig.  paekiiig.  and  vuleaiiizing.  Dr.  I  lull  contends  that 
it  is  better  to  a})|>roxunatc  these  relations  as  well  as  may  be 
without  grinding,  and  after  vuleanization,  when  no  slips  or 
changes  can  occiu-,  to  grind  the  teeth  to  occlusion  and  an- 
tagonization,  after  his  corrected  bite  method.  This  method 
consists  in  adapting  a  thickness  of  base-plate  wax  to  the 
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iKflussil  and  incisal  surfaces  of  tlic  lower  teeth,  attaching 
it  to  the  denture  with  a  hot  spatula,  and  inserting  the  den- 
tures in  the  mouth  and  having  the  patient  register  the  normal 
bite  upon  the  wax  carried  by  the  lower  denture  (Fig.  145). 


Remove  from  the  moutli  and  securely  attach  together  in  the 
relation  estahlished  by  the  corrected  bite  as  determined  ity  the 
wax  (Fig.  140).     Adjust  the  bite-jig  to  the  dentures  the  same 
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as  for  the  original  bite  arid  remount  iu  the  antngonizor 
(Fig.  147).  Remove  the  bite-jig  and  wax  from  between  the 
teeth  and  the  correct  relation  of  the  dentures  is  determined 
and  the  teeth  are  readj'  for  grinding. 
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Grinding  the  Teeth, — First,  they  are  ground  under  tlie  lat- 
eral movement  nf  the  antjiconizor  to  the  guide  pin  {B)  centre 
in  the  centre  guide  angle  C.  Secondly,  the  lower  teeth  are 
carried  into  the  incisive  position  hy  means  of  the  adjusting 
screw  D  and  tlie  grinding  under  the  lateral  movements  con- 
tinned  in  this  relation,  bringing  the  lower  teeth  gradiutlly 


back  to  normal  tKctusion  with  the  adjusting  screw  as  the 
grinding  proceeds,  effecting  a  solid  cut  with  an  unlimited 
range  that  will  acconimmlate  all  the  milling,  triturating 
mandibular  movements,  providing  thereby  accommodation 
automatically  for  varying  rotation  centres. 

Dentures  mounted  in  the  Hall  antagonizor  may  be  placed 
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in  the  mouth  with  the  assurance  that  adaptability  and  co- 
ordination with  the  tissues  and  the  mandibular  movements 
will  be  perfect,  with  no  points  of  iuterference,  and  no  need  of 
further  cutting  or  adjusting.  The  teeth  are  ground  in  the 
antagonizor  to  perfect  occlusion  and  antagonization  in  every 
direction  it  is  possible  for  the  mandible  to  move.  Conse- 
quently, points  of  interference  cannot  be  found,  as  there  are 
none.  Other  antagoniznrs  make  no  provision  for  the  milling 
movements  traced  by  the  incisor  ]K»int,  and  pro\ide  limited 
movements  only  to  a  definite  given  path  for  either  side  for 
each  case.     It  is  a  well-known  and  admitted  fact  that  the 


nio\ements  of  the  mandible  are  not  restricted  to  definite 
paths,  but  it  has  been  considered  impossible  to  constmet 
an  antagonizor  capable  of  reproducing  all  of  the  so-termed 
peculiar  floating-like  movements  of  the  mandible.  And  an 
average  movement  only  is  all  that  has  been  accomplished  or 
claimed  for  aiitagonizors  of  the  past. 

In  the  Hall  antagonizor  the  supposed  impossible  has  been 
accomplished.  The  mechanism  is  such  that  all  of  the 
mandibular  movements  are  reproduced  and  under  perfect 
control  of  the  operator.  Its  movements  are  capable  of  com- 
bining in  infinite  numbers  of  combinations,  and  teeth  c'on- 
structed  in  it  have  a  like  range  of  adaptability,  insuring  perfect 
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ooiirdinution  with  the  movements  of  the  natural  mandible 
when  the  dentures  are  placed  in  the  mouth. 

Fig.  148  illustrates  the  correct  anatomical  relation  of  the 
teeth  in  lateral  antagonization  as  interpreted  and  arranged 
hy  investigators  and  prnsthetists  at  the  present  time. 

Fis.  Htl  ilhistnitr-;  the  incorrect  relation  of  the  teeth  in 
latcnil  uiitiit;<.iii/;iti(iii.  aci'ordiii^  tn  tin-  s;inie  iiiilliontics. 


Dr.  Hall's  interpretation  of  these  two  illustrations  is  that 
diametrically  the  opposite  is  true,  and  he  cites  the  fact  that 
the  relntion  shown  in  Fig.  14S  provides  no  space  for  food,  and 
when  ihc  antagotiizHtion  is  oi>ened  to  receive  fmx!  the  lialance 
[Hiints  iirt-  liroken  and  the  anatomies  are  nil.  Therefore  his 
contention  is  that  we  have  had  no  anatomical  antagonization ; 
tJiat  ilic  sii-called  anatomical  antagomzatiun  has  been  in 
rcidity  nothing  but  occlusion. 

With  the  Hall  antagonizor  the  movements  are  such  tliat 
normal  o\erbitc  maj-  be  set  anti  the  teeth  so  arranged  that 
the  nonnat  anatomical  relations  us  shown  in  Fig.  149  may  be 
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secured  as  in  nature  (Fig.  1.50).  and  it  is  ckimed  to  be  the 
first  antagoiiizdr  to  permit  of  true  anatomical  arrangement 
of  artiBcial  teeth, 

Ilavingdiscussed  at  considerable  length  "other  methods  for 
anatomical  antaEoniKation"  (see  page  -49),  a  return  is  made 
to  the  main  subject  of  the  chapter,  vulcanite  technic. 


I 


FINISHING  THE  MODEL  DENTURES. 

The  teeth  being  now  utrnriitely  monuted  and  antagonized, 
care  must  be  exercised  not  to  disturb  them  in  any  further 
manipulation.  As  the  outlines  of  the  wax-model  bases  are 
the  outlines  of  the  finished  dentures,  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  contour  of  the  wax-mode!  bases.     These  are 
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completed  by  adding  wax  where  there  may  be  a  deficiency, 
cutting  away  excessive  wax  and  glossing  the  surface.  The 
Haskell  and  Gritman  spatulas  (4  and  5  respectively  of  Fig. 
98)  are  excellent  as  ironing  instruments,  and  the  Nos.  1 
and  2  instruments  of  the  Evans  carvers  are  especially 
suitable  for  carving.  There  are  two  methods  for  glossing — 
(1)  heat,  aud  (2)  a  solvent.  The  heat  may  be  applied  to 
glossing  the  surface  either  by  passing  the  wax-model  base 
through  the  Bunsen  flame  with  a  moderately  rapid  motion, 
or  the  flame  may  be  pufi'ecl  \ipoH  the  surface  of  the  wax 
with  a  small  mouth  blowpipe.  An  cxi)ert  may  produce 
beautiful  results  with  the  flame,  but  the  novice  is  liable 
to  come  to  grief.  The  solvent  method  consists  of  wiping 
the  surface  over  with  a  soft  cloth  (quarter  of  an  aseptic 
napkin)  moistened  with  a  wax  solvent.  The  most  convenient 
and  least  objectionable  solvent  is  chloroform.  The  teeth 
are  cleansed  of  wax  at  the  same  time  that  the  surface  is 
smoothed.  As  the  surface  is  covered  with  partially  dis- 
solved wax,  the  case  should  be  permitted  to  stand  until 
the  chloroform  has  evaporated.  The  evaporation  may  be 
hastened  by  using  a  blast  of  air. 

Pro?inK  in  the  Mouth. — The  artificial  dentures  are  now 
ready  for  the  third  appointment  with  the  patient.  There 
are  two  phases  of  constructing  artificial  dentures  to  be 
given  consideration  at  this  sitting  of  the  patient— (1)  prov- 
ing the  occlusion  and  antagonization,  and  (2)  developing  the 
esthetics. 

Proving  the  occlusion  and  antagonization  is  accomplished 
by  placing  the  well-cooled  model  dentures  in  the  mouth  and 
requesting  the  patient  to  close  the  "back  teeth,"  but  force 
should  not  be  used  upon  them,  as  they  are  only  in  wax.  If 
they  close  in  the  retruded  position,  as  constructed  upon  tJie 
antagonizor,  the  inference  is  that  the  occlusion  is  correct. 
However,  it  is  well  to  make  other  tests,  as  there  is  nothing 
about  prosthetic  dentistry  quite  so  uncertain  as  how  an 
edentulous  patient  may  close  the  mouth.  They  are  more 
liable  to  close  it  in  a  protruded  position  than  in  the  normal 
retruded  one.  As  a  further  test,  the  head  is  tilted  backward, 
the  prosthetist  parts  the  lips  slightly,  and  watches  the  result 
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while  the  patient  fierforms  the  act  of  deglutitiou.  This 
act  will  necessitate  the  mandible  being  in  its  normal  retruded 
position.  Should  the  mandible  drop  backward  an  eighth  or 
a  quarter  nf  an  inch,  the  student  may  feel  momentarily 
disheartened,  for  it  will  be  necessarj'  to  go  back  and  do  the 
work  all  over  again,  beginning  with  the  paraffin  base-plates 
itnd  occhisioii  and  contour  models.  However,  the  student 
will  profit  by  such  an  experieuL-e  and  henceforth  give  more 
ittteiition  to  his  occlusion  and  contour  models.  LShould  the 
deglutition  test  prove  the  occlusion  in  retrusion  to  be  cor- 
rect, the  test  for  equalized  pressure  is  applied.  Before  mak- 
ing this  test  it  is  better,  as  the  wax  has  been  absorbing 
considerable  heat,  to  remove  the  model  dentures  from  the 
mouth  and  again  cool  them.  They  are  replaced  in  the 
mouth  and  just  firmly  held  in  retruded  occlusion.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  insert  a  thin-bladed  s|>atula  between 
the  bicuspids  and  molars  upon  first  one  side  and  then  the 
other.  Should  the  pressure  be  even  upon  the  two  sides, 
well  and  good ;  but  should  there  be  a  separation  on  one  side, 
admitting  the  blade  of  the  spatula,  the  blade  should  he 
rotated  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  imperfection.  If  the 
imperfection  is  but  slight,  it  may  be  corrected  by  removing 
the  model  dentures  from  the  mouth,  placing  one  in  water 
to  coo],  drying  the  wax  of  the  other  (with  absorbent  cloth) 
about  the  non-contact  teeth,  softening  the  wax,  extruding 
the  teeth,  and  adding  melted  was  as  indicated.  The  model 
dentures  are  returned  to  the  mouth  and  closure  made  until 
equal  pressure  is  obtained  upon  both  sides.  Should  the 
separation  upon  one  side  be  extreme,  it  is  past  correcting, 
and  necessitates  returning  to  the  casts  and  beginning  again. 
As  the  novice  learns  by  experience,  be  will  see  that  equalized 
pressure  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  occlusion  and  contour 
models,  and  this  prevents  the  imequal  pressure  in  the  model 
dentures. 

The  model  dentures,  meeting  the  tests  applied  for  retruded 
occlusion  and  equalized  pressure,  are  placed  in  incisal  occlu- 
sion and  tested  with  the  thin  spatula  for  equal  pressure  at  the 
three  points  of  contact.  The  dentures  are  then  consecuti\ely 
placed  in  right  and  left  lateral  occlusion  and  tested  with  the 


spatula.  The  dentures  meeting  these  tests  are  removed 
from  the  mouth,  laved  in  cold  water,  dried,  and  returned  to 
the  antagoniznr.  As  slight  imperfections  of  occlusion  and 
antagonization  will  be  unconsciously  corrected  in  the  mouth, 
and  may  be  apparent  upon  the  aiitaguniKor.  it  will  be  neces- 
sary til  bring  the  antagonizor  to  the  pro\'ed  model  dentures, 
and  not  the  dentiires  to  the  antagonizor.  The  antagonizor 
is  conformed  to  the  tested  mode!  dentures  in  this  manner: 
Tlic  iip})er  cast  is  removed  from  the  antagonizor,  the  model 
dentures  an<i  iipjjer  cast  are  assembled  upon  the  lower 
cast,  and  the  upper  bow  again  attached  to  the  cast  with 
piaster.  Howe\-cr,  it  is  not  necessary  to  conform  the  antag- 
onizor to  the  tested  model  dentures  unles.s  it  is  desirable  to 
make  changes  for  cosmetic  effects;  then  it  is  well  to  lia^c  a 
fixed  record  of  the  antagonization  as  developed  in  the  mouth. 
It  should  be  evident  to  the  student  that  if  all  the  procedures 
have  been  faultlessly  performed  up  to  the  mouth  tfest,  no 
corrections  will  be  necessary;  but  as  there  are  so  many 
sources  for  error,  it  is  necessary  for  the  most  experienced  and 
skilful  prosthetist  to  prove  the  work  at  this  stage  of  cTm- 
struction. 

The  second  object  of  the  third  appointment  is  to  develop 
the  Esthetics.  This  phase  of  the  siibject  will  be  fully  treated 
in  the  chapter  on  Esthetics.  The  design  in  this  chapter  is 
to  treat  only  the  art  and  the  science  of  construction. 


CONVEBTING  THE  MODEL  BASE  INTO  VULCANITE. 

The  model  dentures  having  been  perfected  arc  ready  to 
be  cun\'ertefl  into  their  permanent  form.  This  c-onsists  of 
substituting  vulcanite  for  the  wax.  This  conversion  requires 
good  workmanship  and  involves  considerable  s<riencc. 

Sfnopsis. — Luting  the  model  dentures  to  the  casts:  re- 
moving fntm  antagonizor;  flasking;  ojiening  Hask:  removing 
wax;  heating;  packing:  closing  flask;  vulcanizing;  removing 
from  vuk'Hnizer  and  flask :  finishing. 

LntinK. — The  model  dentures  are  luted  to  the  plaster  casts 
by  running  a  hot  wax  spatula.  (Fig,  99)  along  the  peripheral 
r.     It  is  essential  to  have  the  entire  border  luted  so  as 
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Ui  prevt'iit  the  stift  (tasking  plnster  from  gi'ttiiin  iK-twceu 
the  mwiel  dentures  ami  casts. 

BemoTinK  from  AnUgonisor.  The  hows  holiluig  the  casts 
are  remnviil  from  the  antagoniKor  frame.  The  plaster  cast 
is  reinoveil  froui  the  bow  h_v  soakhig  in  water  for  a  minute 
(ir  two,  trimming  away  any  luting  plaster  that  may  over- 
lap the  cast,  forming  a  notch  between  the  cast  and  luting, 
inserting  a  plaster  spatula  in  the  notch,  ami  tapping  with  a 
light  hammer. 

Flasking. — The  cast  with  its  hited  model  denture  Is  then 
uiljiLsti-(i  tn  the  vulcanite  flask.  The  adjustment  consists 
in  seeing  that  the  cast  is  neither  tuo  thick  nor  tiHi  wide  for 
the  Hask;  if  snch  is  the  n.sc,  tin-  r;i^t  must  I.e  re.iu.rj.     This 


is  done  with  n  plaster  knife  (Fig.  CiTi),  after  soaking  the 
cast  in  water.  Sufficient  soft-mi\e(i  plaster  is  placed  in  the 
tower  half  of  the  flask  to  fill  it  half-full.  The  cast  is  then 
pressed  into  the  soft  plaster  a  sufficient  depth  to  permit  of 
the  teeth  l>eing  dear  of  the  cover  when  the  ring  and  cover 
are  in  place.  Plaster  is  adde<J  to  fill  the  space  between  the 
«ige  of  the  ha.se  of  the  flask  and  the  periphery  of  the  model 
denture.  The  plaster  must  not  be  carried  upon  the  model 
denture.  When  the  plaster  has  set  it  is  trimmed  smooth 
with  the  plaster  knife.  Fig.  151  shows  the  case  properly 
inclosed  in  the  first  section  of  the  flask,  The  plaster  being 
set  and  trimmed  so  that  no  portion  overlaps  the  rim  of  the 
flask,  a  slofM?  extending  from  the  mixlel  denture  to  the  rim 
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of  the  flask,  and  care  exercised  that  no  form  is  given  to  the 
plaster  to  act  as  a  key  and  thus  interlock  the  two  sections  of 
the  flask,  the  exposed  surface  of  plaster  is  varnished  with 
sanilarac  as  a  separator. 

Flaskiii;  Upper  Section. — As  soon  as  the  varnish  has  drie<l 
the  surface  of  the  porcelain  teeth  and  wax-model  base  is 
wetted  liy  holding  in  running  water:  this  will  favor  the 
plaster  flowing  smoothly  over  the  surface  and  filling  the 
interspaces  between  the  teeth.  The  model  rienture  being 
wetted,  the  ring  of  the  flask  is  set  in  plac'e  and  a  thick  creamy 
mix  of  plaster  of  Paris  is  poureti  in  to  nearly  half-fill  it;  the 
base  and  riiiR  of  the  flask  are  so  grasped  as  to  hold  them 
together  while  jarring  on  the  hench.  thus  causing  the  plaster 
to  settle  into  every  interspace  between  the  teeth.  More 
plaster  is  added  and  settled  in  place  by  jarring.  The  third 
addition  of  plaster  should  KIl  the  ring  when  the  cover  is 
placed  and  firmly  pressed  with  the  fingers,  thus  forcing  out 
anj'  excess  plaster,  which  is  wiped  awa,\'. 

Opening  the  Flask. — The  filled  tia.sk  should  stand  until 
the  plaster  is  hard  set  (thirty  minutes).  It  is  then  plai-ed  in 
a  thret^juart  stew  pan  and  covered  with  cold  water.  The 
pan  is  placed  upon  the  gas  stove  or  large  laboratory  heater 
and  heated  until  the  water  begins  to  Iwnl.  when  the  fia-sk 
is  removed  fnim  the  water '(use  flask  tongs,  Fig.  ll.'i,  or 
holder  of  Buffalo  No.  2  press),  and  held  in  the  left  hand 
protected  with  a  cloth  holder.  Start  the  separation  of 
the  two  sections  of  the  flask  by  inserting  the  edge  of  a 
plaster  knife  between  them.  As  soon  as  the  two  sections 
loosen,  the  upper  section  is  grasped  with  a  cloth  holder  and 
carefully  drawn  apart,  care  being  exercised  to  my  manipulate 
the  two  sections  as  to  release  them  of  anj'  slight  interlocking. 
The  rule  for  placing  the  knife  for  starting  the  separation  is: 
I'or  upper  cases  place  the  knife  at  the  heel  of  the  flask,  and 
for  lower  cases  at  the  toe  of  the  flask.  This  will  prevent 
fracturing  the  overhanging  anterior  alveolar  ridge. 

The  instruction  given  for  heating  in  water  is  subject  to 
nmch  variation.  The  object  is  to  apply  heat  in  such  a  way  as 
to  soften  the  wax  without  melting  it.  It  is  evident  that  some 
judgment  is  nece.ssHry.  as  there  are  several  factors,  such  a 
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amount  of  heat,  water,  and  plaster  about  the  wax.  A  little 
experience  and  observation  will  enable  the  prosthetist  to 
closely  estimate  the  time  to  open  the  flask. 

Another  method  is  to  have  the  water  boiling  and  submerge 
the  flask  for  one  to  three  minuter.  The  time  is  inversely 
to  the  thitkness  of  the  encasing  plaster  about  the  wax,  and 
the  desired  softness.  The  author  has  recently  come  to  prefer 
this  method.  He  uses  one  quart  of  boiling  water,  which  is 
removed  from  the  stove,  into  which  he  submerges  the  flask 
long  enough  to  soften  the  wax  sufficiently  to  avoid  danger  to 
the  contents  of  the  Itask.  Usually  one  minute  is  enough. 
This  short  time  will  soften  the  wax  but  slightly.  Wax  melted 
into  the  cast  is  detrimental  to  vuloanite. 

Removinif  Wax.— The  softened  wax  is  removed  from  the 
parted  flask  with  a  wax  spatula  so  far  as  possible,  and  the 
remainder  removed  by  a  stream  of  boiling  water.  (A  small 
teakettle  is  excellent  for  this  purpo.se.)  By  examining  the 
parted  tlask  it  will  be  seen  tliat  the  cast  is  in  the  bottom 
section  of  the  flask,  and  the  teeth,  with  their  cervical  ends 
exposed,  are  in  the  upper  section.  If  any  plaster  has  found 
its  way  about  the  pins  and  cervical  ends  of  the  teeth,  where 
there  sliould  be  none,  it  should  be  removed  with  a  |>ointed 
instrument  and  brush.  Excess  space  should  be  cut  about 
the  periphery  of  the  plaster,  but  wilkmtt  gateways. 

Heatiiig. — The  upper  section  of  the  flask  is  placed  upon 
an  8-  or  10-inch  square  piece  of  sheet  iron  over  the  gas  stove, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1.52.  While  inspecting  the  upper  section  of 
the  flask,  the  lower  section  is  placed  under  the  sheet  iron,  as 
seen  in  Fig.  152,  to  be  dried  by  reflected  heat.  During  the 
three  or  four  minutes  that  the  upper  section  is  warming,  the 
surface  of  the  cast  in  the  lower  section  of  the  flask  is  ^ven 
attention.  The  surface  of  the  cast  should  be  treated  so  that 
it  will  impart  a  dense  and  smooth  surface  to  the  \'ulcamte. 
There  are  two  methods  for  accomplishing  this — (1)  painting 
the  surface  with  a  liquid  finish,  and  (2)  covering  with  tinfoil. 

The  Silez  Method. — The  liquid -silex  method  has  the 
advantage  of  being  easily  applied,  and,  if  the  surface  of  the 
cast  is  entirely  free  of  wax  or  oily  substances,  will  give  good 
results.     A  dean  ox-hair  or  camel-hair  brush  is  dipi)ed  into 
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the  liquid  silex  un<l  is  thfji  appliMl  to  the  cast.  It  nnll  be 
necessary  t<>  owasionallj-  dip  tlie  brush  into  water,  so  that 
the  silex  may  l>e  well  ililuteti  and  evenly  applied.  The  excess 
silex  should  be  absorlwd  with  a  cloth.  Another  method  is 
as  follows:  While  the  thin  silex  is  still  moist  upon  the  cast, 
dust  with  talcum  powder,  and,  when  dry,  rub  carefully  with 
a  soft  cloth.  The  li(|uid-silex  bottle  should  be  kept  well 
corked  iind  no  particles  of  plaster  be  permitted  to  get  into 
it.  as  they  will  precipitate  and  ^ipoil  the  silex  for  its  intendcil 
u.sf.     The  brush  must  be  well  washcil  c;i(li  liiiic  it  is  used. 


The  Tin  Method. — This  method  is  preferable  because  it 
gives  a  smoother  and  denser  surface  to  the  vulcanite,  espe- 
dally  if  any  wax  has  been  melted  into  the  cast.  A  sheet  of 
No.  4  tinfoil  (O.tXXIj  of  an  inch  thick)  is  fittetl  over  the  cast 
with  the  thumb  and  finger.  It  is  then  removed  and  the 
excess  tin  cut  away  with  sharp  scissors,  as  indicated  by  the 
imprint  of  the  edge  of  the  oast  upon  the  tin.  The  cast  is 
now  coated  with  sandarae  varnish,  and  when  it  has  dried 
to  tackiness  the  tin  is  at  once  replaced  and  firmly  pressed 
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and  gently  rnbbed  with  a  wad  of  soft  paper  until  there  is 
perfect  adaptation  to  the  cast.  The  tin  should  he  rubbed 
until  it  has  n  well-hurnished  surface.  It  is  important  that 
the  tinned  cast  be  coated  iritk  a  lather  of  soap.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  wetting  a  soft-bristle  brush  and  rubbing  it  upon 
a  cake  of  soap  and  then  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand  until  a 
smooth  lather  is  formed,  which  is  applied  to  the  tinned  sur- 
face; or,  a  thin  wash  of  Johnson's  ethereal  soap  may  be  used. 
If  the  soap  is  not  applied  the  tin  and  vulcanite  will  adhere 
very  strongly,  and  can  only  be  separated  by  dissolving  the 
tin  with  mercur>'  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  east,  having  been  coated  with  either  silex  or  tinfoil, 
is  replaced  under  the  sheet  iron  to  be  warmed  while  packing 
the  rubber  into  the  upper  section  of  the  flask. 

Packing  the  Rubber. — During  the  time  the  flask  is  being 
heated  preparatory  to  separating,  the  rubber  is  stripped  of 
its  cluth  covering  and  cut  into  suitable  form  for  packing. 
For  the  upper  case  a  piece  of  red  rubber  is  cut  of  sufficient 
size  to  i-over  the  central  portion  between  the  teeth;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  red  rubber,  required  for  either  the  upper 
or  lower,  is  cut  into  strips,  across  the  sheet,  about  one-half 
inch  wide.  Sufficient  pink  rubber,  or  Walker's  granular 
gum,  to  face  the  labial  an<i  buccal  surfaces  of  the  case  is 
cut  into  the  same-sized  strips,  also  thirteen  small  pieces 
(triangle  or  square,  form  indifferent,  size  about  one-fourth 
inch)  are  cut  for  packing  between  the  teeth.  For  conven- 
ience of  handling,  the  cut  rublxT  may  be  placed  upon  a  por- 
celain plate  or  a  piece  of  glass.  As  rubber  is  very  cohesive, 
the  pieces  must  not  t()uch  each  other  while  on  the  receptacle. 
As  the  flask  is  heatwl,  it  is  unnecessary  to  heat  the  rubber; 
in  fact,  the  cold  rubber  can  be  much  more  conveniently 
handled  than  that  whicli  is  warm  and  adhesive.  The  heat 
of  the  flask  will  sufficiently  soften  the  rubber  to  cause  it  to 
pack  I'asilj'.  Care  should  be  exercised  not  to  overheat  the 
flask.  It  should  be  about  the  temperature  of  boiling  water, 
or  lower.  .As  rubber  melts  at  250°  F.,  and  its  quality  is 
impaired  when  melted  if  exposed  to  air,  it  is  well  to  have 
a  safe  margin  of  40°  or  50°.  Two  instruments,  one  in  each 
hand,  will  be  required  for  packing  the  rublier.     Any  small 
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and  blunt  instrument  may  be  used.  A  small  flat-blade 
burnisher  held  in  the  left  hand  to  stay  the  rubber  while 
packing,  also  useful  to  carry  the  small  pieces  between  the 
ends  of  the  teeth,  and  the  Zurbrigg  rubber  packer  (Fig.  153), 
or  the  No.  3  instrument  of  the  Evans  set  (Fig.  9S)  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  as  packing  instruments.  A  narrow  strip  of 
red  rubber  is  placed  along  the  pins  of  the  teeth,  and  as  the 
rubber  softens  is  pressed  against  the  pins  with  the  flat  side  of 
the  broad  end  of  the  packer.  The  pins  of  all  the  teeth  being 
engaged  in  the  red  rubber,  one  of  the  small  pieces  of  pink 
rubber  is  engaged  in  each  of  the  spaces  between  the  ends  of 
the  teeth.  Packing  these  small  pieces  is  simple  and  expedi- 
tious; however,  a  novice  is  liable  to  waste  much  valuable  time 
in  its  performance.  The  small  pieces  of  rubber  are  carried  on 
the  pointed  end  of  the  Xo.  3  instrument  to  place,  the  edge  of 
the  burnisher,  held  in  the  left  liand.  carries  it  between  the 


teeth,  and  while  so  held  the  packing  instrument  is  used  to 
turn  one  edge  o\'er  upon  the  centre  uf  the  space  between  the 
teeth  and  compress  the  rubber  while  withdrawing  the  other 
instrument.  These  three  movements  to  each  space  should  be 
sufficient.  .\  strip  of  the  pink  rubber,  sufficiently  wide  to 
nearly  cover  the  buc«?al  and  labial  surfaces  of  the  denture,  is 
placed  with  one  edge  overlapping  the  teeth  for  about  one-half 
their  thickness.  The  Angers  are  then  used  to  compress  the 
strip  of  rubber  down  upon  the  ends  of  the  teeth  and  against 
the  sides  of  the  plaster  mold.  This  act  unites  the  large  strip 
and  the  small  pieces  and  perfectly  forms  them  about  the 
cer\'ical  ends  of  the  teeth.  If  much  restoration  is  required 
for  the  gum  portion,  another  layer  of  pink  rubber  may  be 
placed  upon  the  adjusted  piece.  However,  the  edge  of  this 
piece  should  not  overlap  the  teeth,  but  extend  from  the  teeth 
to  the  margin  of  the  mold.  If  there  is  great  thickness  of  gum 
restoration  required,  pink  rubber  should  be  added  to  nearly 
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complete  it.  The  reason  for  making  heavy  restorations  with 
pink  rubber  in  place  of  the  stronger  red  rubber  Is:  There 
is  no  danger  of  thick  masses  of  pink  rubber  vulcanizing 
porous,  while  the  same  space  filled  with  red  rubber  la  almost 
certain  to  do  so.  If  a  thin  gum  restoration  is  required,  one 
layer  of  pink  is  sufficient.  The  next  step  in  packing  the 
upper  case  is  to  place  the  centre  piece,  which  is  dooe  by 
adapting  the  piece  of  rubber  to  the  plaster  matrix  by  finger 
pressure  from  the  centre  outward,  permitting  the  edge  to 
overlap  the  packed  rubber.  In  the  lower  case  one  or  two 
thicknesses  of  red  rubber  is  placed  upon  the  lingual  surface 
of  the  mold.  The  packing  of  rubber  is  done  with  the  fingers 
when  possible,  only  using  instruments  where  the  fingers 
cannot  effectively  reach.  The  jiroblem  confrontiiig  the 
workman  at  this  stage  of  the  operation  is  to  know  when 
sufficient  rubber  has  been  placed  to  just  fill  the  mold,  for 
much  excess  rubber  is  liable  to  do  harm.  V'arioiis  methods 
are  used,  as;  Weighing  the  wax  model  plate  and  taking  its 
weight  plus  one-fifth  in  rubber,  the  difference  in  specific 
gravity.  Displacement  method ;  Place  the  wax  of  the  model 
plate  in  a  suitable  dish  (glass  tumbler)  ami  fill  it  to  over- 
flowing with  water;  the  wax  is  removed  and  replaced  with 
rubber.  With  either  of  these  methods  a  little  extra  rubber 
should  be  added  and  giHid  judgment  used  in  distributing 
the  rubber  in  packing.  The  preferred  methoii  is  the  "Trial" 
method . 

CloBiDK  the  Flask. — This  (trial)  method  consists  of  placing 
the  rublnrr  in  the  mold  as  lias  been  descril)ed.  until  the  judg- 
ment dictates  there  is  nearly  but  not  enough  to  fill  the  mold. 
A  piece  of  close-woven  cotton  cloth,  free  from  starth,  is 
saturated  with  water  (preferably  hot)  and  placed  over  the 
packed  rubber;  the  two  sections  of  the  flask  are  put  together 
and  carefully  closed  in  the  flask  press.  The  flask  is  then 
opened  and  the  cloth  removed,  when  it  wiU  be  apparent 
where  more  rubber  is  required  and  the  quantity.  Should  so 
large  a  quantity  of  rubber  be  required  that  it  is  questionable 
when  a  sufficiency  has  been  added,  a  trial  with  the  wet  cloth 
may  again  be  made.  When  the  mold  is  found  to  be  full,  the 
flask  is  closed  without  the  cloth.     (The  cloth  stripped  from 
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the  rubber  and  WHsbed  of  its  starch  may  lie  usoi.  but  silesia 
rut  ill  pieces  3  by  3^  inches  is  better  mid  saves  valuabte 
tinif.  Should  the  cloth,  for  any  reason,  adhere  to  the  rubber, 
saturate  it  with  hot  water,  when  they  may  be  easilj'  parted.) 
Attention  lias  been  called  (page  211)  to  the  danger  of  warping 
the  denture  by  improper  placing  of  the  rubber  and  heavy 
pressure  in  the  press.  Should  the  rubber  in  the  mold  become 
too  cold,  it  may  be  carefully  warmed  by  reflected  heat  under 
the  sheet  iron,  or  the  rubl>er-packed  flask  may  be  put  in 
water  and  boiled  before  the  final  compression  in  the  pre-ss: 
however,  the  softening  that  takes  place  in  the  saturated 
plaster  favors  warping  the  denture.  I'ndoubtetlly  the  "fit" 
of  more  artificial  dentures  is  impaired  by  improper  packing 
and  closing  the  flask  than  by  all  other  eauaes.  The  flask 
being  closed  is  placeil  in  a  l>(mham  damp  {Fig,  102),  either 
with  or  without  the  volute  spring. 

Vulcanizing. — The  method  and  philosophy  of  vulcanization 
have  been  fiiscussed  under  the  physical  and  chemical  proiK-r- 
tics  of  Milcanitc,  in  this  chapter. 

Kfisumfi.^If  the  ease  has  been  pntpcrly  flaske<l,  packed, 
and  cliiniped,  the  gas  regulator  should  he  set  at  H^O"  1'., 
for  aiJproximately  SO  niiinites, 

.'^tiidy  well  the  phil()suphy  of  vulcanization. 

Bemoving  from  the  Vulcaniaer. — It  is  always  best  to  permit 
the  vulcaiUKer  to  stand  until  it  is  cold  befori'  opening,  but 
when  it  is  necessary  to  expedite  matters  the  steam  may  be 
blown  off,  the  vulcanizer  opened,  and  the  flask  suhmerge<l 
in  a  pan  of  cold  water.  This  last  procedure  would  be  con- 
demned bj'  some,  but  owing  to  the  poor  conducting  and 
radiating  property  of  plaster,  it  is  doubtful  if  this  method  of 
cooling  ever  aeeoimts  for  fractured  teeth.  However,  the 
ert'ect  upon  the  vulcanite  is  conjectural,  not  having  been 
delcrniiricii  expcriniciitally. 

Bemoving  from  the  Flask. — I'nder  no  conditions,  however, 
should  the  flask  be  opened  until  the  plaster  in  the  centre  of 
the  flask  is  cooled,  which  will  be  some  time  after  the  flask 
is  cold  if  placed  in  water.  The  flask  is  released  of  its  clamp, 
held  in  the  left  haml,  with  the  plaster  knife  in  the  right  hand. 
The  knife,  guarded  with  the  thumb  s(»  that  only  a  quarter- 
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or  half-incli  is  exposed,  is  used  as  a  wedge  to  part  the  sections 
of  the  flask.  I'sually  the  case  will  remain  in  the  ring  portion 
of  the  flask,  and  is  removed  by  cutting  a  groove  in  the  encas-  ' 
ing  plaster  between  the  denture  and  rinj;.  The  plaster  both 
iin  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  denture  is  grooved  and 
removed  in  sections,  thus  avoiding  the  danger  of  fracturing 
the  denture.  The  last  portions  of  the  plaster  not  easily 
removed  with  the  knife  are  removed  by  scrubbing  with  a 
stifT-bristle  laboratory  brush  and  water, 

Fmishinf. — The  edges  of  the  denture  as  it  comes  from  the 
flask  are  rough  arid  irregular  from  the  extension  of  excess 
vulciiiiite,     'I'his  is  removed  with  a  rather  coarse  file  specially 


made  for  this  work  (Fig.  1 14).  A  seven-  or  eight-inch  half- 
round  file,  having  an  oval  and  a  flat  side,  a  coarse  and  a 
fine  end.  is  a  very  desirable  instrument.  The  cutting  is 
done  with  a  push  stroke.  A  round  or  rat-tail  file  is  also 
ver\'  useful.  For  scraping  the  surfaces  the  No.  1  short- 
shank  Kingsley  scraper  of  the  Wilson  vulcanite  iiuishers  is 
used.  The  Xii.  4  instrument  is  useful  for  small  places,  and 
especially  for  removing  defects  on  the  maxillary  and  man- 
dibular surfaces.  The  chisel  (No.  2  of  this  set)  is  for  carving 
about  the  teeth,  and  the  pick  (No.  :j)  is  for  working  between 
the  teeth  (Fig.  115).  These  instruments  should  be  kept 
very  sharp  by  grhiding  and  honing.  The  entire  labial, 
buccal,  and  lingual  surfaces  of  both  ujjper  and  lower  den- 
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tures  are  gone  over  to  remove  excess  material,  gi\e  form, 
and  to  remove  the  roughness  received  from  the  plaster 
matrix.  The  file  and  scraper  marks  are  removed  with  sand- 
paper. No.  J  for  coarse  paper  and  \o.  00  for  fine  paper  is  cut 
into  two  and  one-half  inch  squares,  by  placing  the  sand  side 
down  over  a  crevice  and  cutting  with  a  knife.  The  sand- 
paper marks  are  removed  with  buffers  and  glossers  {see  pages 
229  to  231).  The  maxillary  and  mandibular  sm-faces  require 
no  finishing  except  to  remove  any  excrescences  formed  as  a 
result  of  air-bubbles  in  the  surface  of  the  cast.  These  are 
carefully  removed  with  the  small  scraper.  This  surface 
may  be  more  highly  glo3.sed  by  using  the  soft-brush  wheel 
and  whiting.  The  finish  grinding  (see  page  239)  of  the 
occlusal  surface  of  the  teeth  is  executed  with  small  stones 
mounted  on  an  engine  mandrel  and  carried  in  the  lathe  chuck. 
The  object  sought  is  to  deepen  or  reproduce  the  sulci  and 
grooves,  thus  forming  edges  to  cut  the  food  in  the  process  of 
mastication.  The  gn>imd  surfaces  of  the  porcelain  teeth 
are  given  their  final  finish  with  a  piece  of  No.  00  sandpaper 
applied  with  the  ball  of  the  thumb.  The  finishing  of  any 
mechanical  work  is  an  impt>rtant  item,  and  in  artificial 
dentures  is  not  only  indicative  of  superior  workmanship, 
but  is  necessary  for  cleanliness  and  health  of  the  tissues 
with  which  it  will  be  in  contact.  Fig.  1.t4  illustrates  the 
completed  dentures. 

InsertiiiK  the  Punished  Dentures. — The  fourth  appointment 
with  the  patient  is  n  very  imiwrtant  one.  The  dentures  are 
inserted  and  the  adaptation  in  every  respect  inspected. 
The  dentures  are  wonted  to  their  place  by  closing  the  teeth 
and  swallowing;  this  settles  and  witlidraws  the  air  from 
beneath  them.  If  the  dentures  are  evenly  seated,  so  that 
pressure  may  be  made  upon  any  part  without  being  dis- 
turbed when  opening  the  mouth  and  by  the  ordinary  move- 
ments of  the  lips  and  tongue,  and  do  not  cause  pain,  and 
the  occlusion  and  antagonization  are  correct,  the  patient 
should  he  instructed  how  to  use  and  cleanse  them.  The 
patient  should  be  instructed  to  keep  the  dentures  in  night 
and  day,  only  removing  for  cleansing,  until  ^thcy  have 
become  masters  of  the  artificial  substitutes,  after  which  the 
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dentures  should  be  removed  at  night,  cleansed,  and  kept 
in  a  weak  solution  of  boracic  acid,  llie  patient  should  be 
instructed  that  if  the  dentures  cause  pain,  they  are  not  to 
be  removed,  but  that  the  patient  is  to  return  to  the  office 
for  attention. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  EITHER  AN  0PFER  OB 
LOWER  DENTURE. 

The  technic  involved  in  the  construction  of  either  an 
upper  or  lower  denture  varies  from  that  of  both  upper  and 
lower  in  a  few  of  the  processes.  As  the  technic  for  con- 
structing an  upper  denture  to  natural  lower  teeth  is  the  same 
as  constructing  a  lower  denture  to  natural  upper  teeth,  or 
vice  versa,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  but  one,  as  the  descrip- 
tion of  either  would  be  the  same  as  the  other  except  in  the 
use  of  the  terms  upper  and  lower,  which  would  be  transposed. 
For  convenience  of  description  the  imaginary  patient  has  an 
edentulous  upper  jaw  with  a  full  complement  of  normally 
aligned  lower  teeth. 

The  mouth  is  carefully  examined  and  the  conditions 
ohser\'ed-  A  scheme  is  devised  for  taking  the  impression 
according  to  the  indications,  a  suitable  cast  and  the  upper 
occlusion  and  contour  model  formed.  The  processes  of  con- 
struction are  the  same  as  described  for  the  complete  upper  and 
lower  case  up  to  forming  the  occlusal  surface  of  the  wax 
model.  As  in  the  former  case,  the  occlusal  surface  of  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  model  must  mark  the  length  of  the 
upper  lip  when  at  rest  and  relaxed.  The  occlusal  surface  of 
the  model  as  it  extends  backward  must  have  at  least  three 
widely  separated  points  of  contact  with  the  lower  teeth.  The 
patient  is  then  exercised  in  the  fonvard  and  backward  or 
protrusion  and  retrusion  movements  of  the  mandible-  The 
wax  model  is  then  removed  from  the  mouth,  cooled,  and 
dried.  With  a  roll  of  soft  wax  placed  upon  the  occlusal 
surface  of  the  model,  it  is  returned  to  the  mouth,  and  the 
mouth  closed  in  the  retruded  position,  biting  the  teeth 
through  the  soft  to  the  hard  wax.  The  wax  modd  is  removed 
from  the  mouth  and  a  wax  impression  taken  of  the  lower 
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teeth.  The  imprint  of  the  lower  teeth  in  the  wax  model 
will  not  suffipe  for  the  impression.  The  wax  impression  is 
taken  by  placing  a  roll  of  well-softened  yellow  wax  in  a 
warmed,  suitable  size,  flat-floor  lower  tray.  A  good  impres- 
sion shoukl  he  obtained  of  the  occlusal  surfaces  and  at  least 
one-half  of  the  length  of  the  teeth.  The  impression  of  the 
(■ervical  half  of  the  teeth  is  inciirt'erent.  The  impression  is 
filled  with  plaster  or,  better.  .Spence  compound.  When  the 
plaster  is  hard  set.  the  tray  is  removed  by  warming  in  the 
Bunsen  flame  and  lifting  it  away  from  the  wax.  The  wax 
will  be  somewhat  softened  in  removing  the  tray,  and  may 
be  further  softened  by  passing  through  the  flame.  It  is 
removed  from  the  cast  by  turning  the  buccal  and  labial 
surfaces  of  the  wax  upward  and  inward  to  the  lingual  side, 
when  it  may  be  easily  removed  from  the  cast.  'ITie  upper 
cast,  wax-ccclusion  model,  and  lower  cast  are  then  a.ssembled 
anil  mounted  upon  an  tKvlusion  frame  or  an  antagonizor 
to  be  used  as  an  occlusion  frame.  The  student  should  be 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  casts  so  mounted  are  in  no 
way  to  have  their  relation.ship  clianged  without  removing 
from  the  frame  and  remounting.  It  is  hiinlly  necessary-  to  use 
a  face  bow  in  mounting  a  single  case  upon  an  antagonizor, 
as  the  occlusion  is  established,  and.  exi-ept  in  rare  cases,  it  is 
not  justifiable  to  alter  these  natural  teeth.  However,  the 
face  btiw  may  be  used  if  desired,  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
the  full  upper  and  lower  dentures.  A  case  so  moimted 
I)eruiits  of  opening  or  closing  the  bite,  but  this  will  not  be 
neeeasar\'  if  jiroper  attention  was  f^ven  to  forming  the  wax 
model.  Then,  again,  if  the  case  is  mounted  with  the  face 
Iww.  interfering  cusps  may  l)e  more  easily  detected. 

The  teeth  rau.st  be  ground  and  set  up  so  that  the  molars 
and  bicuspids  intercuspate  and  the  six  anterior  teeth  are 
free  of  contact.  As  it  is  a  rare  instance  that  a  full  upper 
denture  will  be  required  and  the  patient  have  a  full  set  of 
normally  aligiieii  natural  lower  teeth,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  give  special  attention  to  the  occlusion.  The  law  of  force 
and  the  law  of  the  resultant  of  two  or  more  forces  must  be 
ttken  into  consideration,  or  the  completed  denture  will  be 
V  deficient.     The  rule  is  to  have  the  force  or  the  resultant 
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of  two  forces  act  at  right  angles  to  the  normal  occlusal 
plane.  However,  it  is  permissible  and  often  desirable  to 
have  the  line  of  force,  acting  upon  a  full  upper  arti6cial 
denture,  slightly  distal  to  the  perpendicular.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  having  a  greater  stress  upon  the  mesial  than  upon 
the  distal  facets  of  the  upper  teeth.  The  teeth  being  properly 
occluded  (leaving  the  antagonization  to  be  attended  to  at 
the  time  of  fitting  in  the  denture),  the  construction  is  com- 
pleted the  same  as  in  the  case  previously  described. 

PARTIAL  DEHTUBE8  ON  VULCANITE  BASE. 

It  is  a  truism  that  the  difficulties  of  constructing  arti- 
ficial dentures  are  in  direct  ratio  to  the  number  of  teeth  to  be 
supplied.  The  technic  of  constructinp  a  partial  vulcanite 
denture  for  either  jaw  is  the  simplest  prosthetic  procedure 
(howe^■e^,  the  fitting  in  or  adjusting  to  the  mouth  is  more 
difficult  than  any  other  vulcanite  denture);  either  a  full 
upper  or  lower  is  more  complicated,  while  the  complete 
upper  and  lower  present  the  greatest  problems  of  prosthesis. 

A  perfect  plaster  impression  (see  Chapter  II)  should  be 
obtained  to  inclose  a  little  larger  surface  than  the  base- 
plate is  designed  to  co\er.  Usually  an  occlusion  cast  of  the 
opposite  teeth  is  required;  however,  if  there  are  no  opposing 
teeth  an  occlusion  cast  will  not  be  necessary.  In  some  partial 
cases  the  two  casts  will  have  so  many  points  of  contact  that 
they  may  be  assembled  without  further  aids.  A  quash-bite 
will  suffice  for  some  cases,  while  for  others  a  well-constructed 
occlusion  wax  model  may  be  a  necessity.  The  case  is  placed 
iu  an  occlusion  frame,  a  wax  base-plate  formed,  and  teeth  of 
color,  form,  and  size  to  correspond  with  the  remaining  teeth 
in  the  mouth  are  selected.  They  may  be  ground  to  favor 
adjustment,  also  to  obtain  the  required  occlusion.  It  is  rarely 
necessary  or  advisable  to  try  a  partial  model  artificial  den- 
ture in  the  mouth.  The  wax-model  plate  l)eing  contoured,  the 
cast  containing  it  is  removed  from  the  occlusion  frame.  The 
rule  for  fiasking  full  cases  is:  The  separation  of  the  two 
sections  should  be  at  the  peripheral  edge  of  the  wax-model 
plate.     This  rule  applies  to  some  partial  cases.     In  these 
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cases  the  (blaster  teeth  should  be  cut  down  flush  with  the 
wax-model  plate  and  the  encasing  plaster  built  up  to  the  top 
of  the  stumps  of  the  plaster  teeth.  These  reinforced  stiunps 
must  be  so  shaped  that  they  will  easilj-  draw  from  the 
mortise  they  form  in  the  upper  section  of  the  flask.  There 
are  many  partial  cases  in  wliich  the  porcelain  and  plaster 
teeth  so  alternate  that  it  is  l)etter  to  encase  the  teeth  in 
the  first  section  of  the  flask.  It  is  obvious  that  the  packing 
of  such  a  case  must  be  from  the  lingual  aspect.  Fig.  155 
illustrates  an  upper  model  denture  without  labial  gum 
restoration.  Fig.  156  is  the  case  in  the  first  section  of  the 
flask,  and  illustrates  the  method  of  Ha.^kJng  where  plaster 
and  porcelain  teeth  alternate. 


The  tinftal  used  to  fini^ih  the  maxiliar>'  or  mandibular 
surface  is  applied  before  placing  the  base-plate  wax.  because 
it  will  be  difficult  to  adapt  the  foil  in  the  flask.  The  soap 
solution  is  applied  after  the  wax  is  removed,  just  prior  to 
pa<-king.  Careful  manipulation  will  he  required  in  the 
various  procedures  not  to  disturb  the  finishinK  tin.  The 
tiquid-silex  methtwl  is  useful  in  many  iwrtial  cases. 

Partial  cases  are  vulcanized  the  same  as  full  ones. 

Cure  should  especially  Ije  exercised,  in  removing  the  case 
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fnmi  thf  Husk,  to  liave  the  plasti-r  mh\,  ami  la  tlu-  use  of 
force. 

The  finishing  process  consists  of  filing,  sandpajjering. 
buffing,  and  glossing,  and  are  essentially  the  same  as  for 
full  cases. 

Adapting  the  finished  cases  to  the  month  is,  as  has  l)een 
stated,  a  difficult  and  <»ften  a  [jerpiexing  operation.  It  will 
frequently  retjnirc  careful  study  and  manipulation,  and  often 
much  trimming  away  of  thi'  base-plate  a.s  formed.     However. 


this  trimming  must  be  judiciously  performed,  because  as 
close  an  adaptation  and  as  large  a  base  of  support  as  possible 
is  imperative.  Partial  cases  may  require  a  high  degree  of 
mechanical  ability,  but  c«miplete  dentures  will  require 
mechanical  dexterity  and  esthetic  sense. 

The  retention  of  artificial  dentures  has  not  been  mentioned 
in  discussing  the  teclinic  of  ^iiJcanite  construction,  for  the 
subject  is  more  comprehensible  when  considered  in  the 
abstract. 
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REMOVING  THE  TEETH  FROM  A  VULCANITE  BASE- 
PLATE. 

Sheet-iron  Method.-  I'lai-e  tin-  dentiin',  teetli  downward, 
upon  the  sheet  iron  over  a  gaa  stove,  and  when  the  \'ulcanite 
is  thoroughly  softened  the  teeth  may  be  pushed  off  one  at 
a  time  by  inserting  the  wax  spatula  between  the  tooth  and 
the  \nikanite  upon  the  lingual  side.  The  plate  is  held  by  a 
pair  of  pliers  and  the  dislodged  teeth  are  permitted  to  full 
upon  wtxid,  or,  better,  upon  cloth,  but  not  upon  cold  iron 
or  stone.  Any  portion  of  the  vulcanite  ri'maining  about  the 
pins  sliould  be  removed.  If  necessary,  these  small  portions 
of  vulcanite  may  be  .softened  by  grasping  the  tooth  in  a 
pair  of  solder  tweezers  and  holding  in  the  Bunsen  ilame. 

Glycerin  Method.— The  denture  is  placed  in  a  vessel  o! 
glycerin  and  heated  to  the  boiling-point  of  the  liquid,  when 
the  teeth  can  l»e  removed  as  in  the  other  method.  The 
glycerin  is  soluble  in  water  and  easily  removed.  The  fumes 
iif  till*  licjitcd  t;lyi-erin  are  more  objectionable  to  some  than 
ihosi.'  of  the  overheate<l  rubl)er. 

Flame  Method. — The  denture  is  gras|)ed  with  a  pair  of 
pliers  nn<l  the  outtT  surface  of  the  teeth  heated  by  passing 
rci)eiitedly  thningh  the  flume  until  the  vulcanite  is  softened 
about  the  pins,  when  they  are  remo\ed  as  before  described. 

It  is  nut  advisable  to  remove  the  teeth  by  heat  from  a 
denture  which  is  to  be  used  again,  because  of  the  liability 
of  wan'ing  the  plate.  In  such  cases  the  vulcanite  should 
be  cut  from  about  the  pins  of  the  t<M>tli  with  a  burr  in  the 
engine,  or  with  a  chisel. 

REPAIRING  VtlLCANITE  DENTURES. 

The  breaking  of  vulcanite  dentures  is  usually  due  to  over- 
\Tilcanizing,  bj'  which  elasticity  and  toughness  are  destroyed; 
to  improi^er  arrangement  of  tlie  molars,  by  which  the  strain 
of  mastication  is  thromi  on  the  outside  instead  of  on  top 
of  the  ridge;  or  to  a  warped  plate.  The  first  e\'idence  ai 
the  giving  way  of  a  piece  is  usually  a  fine  crack  appearii 
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between  the  two  central  incisors,  and  sometimes,  in  partial 
dentures,  in  the  border  surrounding  a  natural  tooth. 

Wax  Method. — A  method  particularly  applicable  to  plates 
which  are  broken  entirely  in  two  consists  in  adjusting  the 
two  parts  of  the  plate  together,  and  fastening  them  in  correct 
relation  to  each  other  temporarily  by  adhesive  wax  dropped 
on  the  lingual  surface  so  that  plaster  can  be  run  into  the 
maxillary  portion  of  the  denture.  As  soon  as  the  plaster 
hardens,  the  plate  is  removed  from  the  cast,  the  line  of 
division  is  enlarged  with  a  file,  and  dovetails  cut  opposite 
each  other  with  a  jeweller's  saw,  as  shown  in  Fig.  157.  The 
dovetailed  space  is  then  filled  with  wax,  invested  in  the  usual 
way  in  a  flask,  paeke<l.  and  vulcanized.  By  another  method 
the  edges  may  be  adjusted  as  before  described,  and  the 
piece  be  placed  immediately  in  the  lower  half  of  the  flask. 
After  the  plaster  has  set,  the  adhesive  wax  is  to  be  removed 
from  the  lingual  side  of  the  plate  and  a  line  cut  with  a  round 
engine  burr  along  the  full  extent  of  the  crack,  or  break,  half- 
way through  the  plate  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  with 
smooth  regular  edges,  without  dovetails.  The  case  is  then 
waxed  up  and  the  other  half  of  the  flask  poured,  when  the 
case  is  packed  and  vulcanized.  If  the  parts  have  been  kept 
perfectly  clean,  the  union  will  be  quite  strong. 

Another  modification,'  which  gives  the  best  results,  is 
this:  After  the  cast  is  made,  the  portions  of  the  plate  are 
removed  from  the  cast  and  with  file  and  scraper  a  long  bevel 
is  cut,  forming  a  thin,  featherj'  edge  along  the  fractured 
edge  and  sloping  away  from  this  for  an  eighth  to  a  half- 
inch  as  the  case  will  permit  (Fig.  158).  The  pieces  are  then 
filed  to  give  a  slight  be\'el  upon  the  maxillary  surface.  The 
portions  of  the  plate  which  have  been  cut  away  are  replaced 
with  wax,  and  if  necessarj'  the  plate  may  be  thickened  over 
the  portion  having  the  frtshly  cut  surface.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  coat  the  vulcanite  surface  with  a  solution  of  rubber,  as 
the  heat  and  pressure  will  make  the  union.  Fig.  159  shows 
rnetho<l  of  flasking. 

In  this  connection,  attention  is  called  to  a  class  of  repair 

'  The  mctliod  prcfcrrpil  hy  tlic  writer. 
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cases  that  perplex  the  novice;  Damely,  those  having  an  ex- 
tensive fracture  upon  btrth  the  lingual  and  buccal  or  labial 
surfaces.  This  difficulty  In  Hasking  is  iiverconie  by  attaching 
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one  or  more  shafts  of  wax,  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter,  at 
suitable  locations  over  the  fracture  upon  tiie  labial  or  buccal 
surface.  The  shaft  of  wax  must  be  tiufficiently  long  to 
extend  through  the  in\-esting  plaster.  When  the  plaster  has 
hardened,  a  portion  of  the  wax  shaft  and  the  surrounding 
plaster  is  cut  away  to  form  a  cone-shaped  depression,  which 
will  be  filled  iu  with  the  plaster  in  the  top  section  of  the 
flask.     These  wax  shafts  will  form  openings  through  which 
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the  rubber  can  be  packed,  aod  which  are  to  be  filled  with 
rubber.  After  vulcanization  the  shaft  of  rublwr  may  l>e 
removed  with  a  mechanical  saw. 

Fusible  Metal  Method. — To  avoid  loss  of  strength  by  the 
second  vulcanizing  it  is  recommended  that  fusible  metal, 
melting  at  150°  to  IGO"  F.,  be  used  to  fill  the  dovetailed  space. 
This  can  be  done  by  pouring  the  melted  alloy  into  the  space 
and  packing  it  with  a  hot  spatula,  which  is  readily  admissible 
owing  to  the   low  fusing-point   of  the   metal.     While  the 
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metiiCKl  has  the  advantage  of  nut  requiriDg  a  second  vul- 
(-■anizing,  the  union  of  the  metal  at  the  point  of  fracture  is 
not  as  close  as  when  rubber  is  used,  aud  it  cannot  be  said  to 
be  reliable  as  a  menns  of  repairing  broken  vulcanite  plates. 

A  single  tooth  may  be  fastened  to  the  vulcanite  by  filing 
the  dovetailed  space  as  for  repairing  with  rubber,  the  fusible 
metal  to  be  put  in  place  with  a  hot  spatula;  or  the  dovetail 
can  be  filled  with  amalgam. 

IroninK-in  Methcd.^This  method  is  suitable  for  replacing 
a  tooth  or  two,  or  filling  a  short  crack  or  a  hole.  The  \tiI- 
canite  is  cut  with  a  file  to  give  a  dovetailed  form  to  the 
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Space  into  which  a  tooth  is  to  be  added;  and  a  crack  or 
hole  should  be  prepared  for  the  new  rubber  with  a  scraper. 
The  new  rubber  is  ironed  into  place  by  using  a  hot  wax 
spatula  and  firm  pressure. 

Beplacing  Talcanite  Method.— Much  the  better  way  is  to 
fa.sten  the  parts  together,  nui  a  pla.ster  east  into  the  denture, 
then  make  a  bite  of  plaster  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  replace- 
ment of  the  teeth,  remove  the  latter  from  the  broken  plate, 
reset  them  to  the  cast,  wax  up  the  piece,  flask,  and  vulcanize. 
This  affords  practically  a  new  case,  and  the  time  consumed 
is  not  much  greater  than  is  required  in  repairing  the  old 
one. 
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Additions  to  Old  Plates.— Additions  of  tt'ctli  to  old  ])latfs 
are  accomplished  after  practically  the  same  methods.  Fig. 
160  shows  a  case  where  six  teeth  have  been  extracted,  and 
the  old  plate  is  prepared  for  the  addition  of  as  many  por- 
celain teeth,  so  that  the  denture  could  be  worn  until  the 
resorption  of  the  alveoli  and  gums  would  admit  of  the 
construction  of  a  permanent  plate.  The  illustration  shows 
the  plate  bevelled  off  to  a  smooth  edge,  and  several  holes 
drilled  into  the  filed  portion.  The  correct  occlusion  of  the 
new  teeth  is  obtained  by  placing  the  plate  in  the  mouth 
after  the  bleeding  ceases,  placing  two  pieces  of  softened  wax 
along  the  alveolar  ridge  and  plate,  and  directing  the  patient 
to  bite  into  the  wax,  and  then  gently  pressing  the  wax  while 
the  teeth  are  in  contact.  This  gives  the  correct  relation  of 
the  lower  to  the  upper  teeth,  and  the  impression  of  that 
portion  of  the  alveolar  ridge  to  be  covered  by  the  addition 
to  the  plate.  The  preparation  of  the  plaster  cast  and  bite 
is  done  in  the  usual  way,  plain  teeth  being  ground  to  the 
gums  to  allow  for  the  rapid  resorption  which  always  follows 
the  extraction  of  teeth.  The  waxing  and  flasking  are  done 
in  the  usual  way. 
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PltlNCIPLES  OF  RETENTION  OF  ARTIFICIAL 
DENTURES. 

TiiE  retention  n(  artificial  dentures  is  purely  mechanical, 
and  is  based  upon  tlie  laws  of  phyaics.  Indirectly,  however, 
the  personal  equation  is  an  important  factor,  in  that  the 
patient  may  not  be  able  to  control  the  laws  of  physics. 
These  vexatious  cases  are  often  spoken  of  as  awkward  or 
clumsy,  but  such  patients  will  eventually  succeed  in  over- 
coming tlie  difficulties,  provided  they  have  sufficient  perse- 
verance. 

The  physical  laws  that  play  a  more  or  less  important 
role  in  the  retention  of  artificial  dentures  are  atmospheric 
pressure,  adhesion  by  contact,  leverage,  tensofriction,  and 
cementation.  These  forces  are  not  equal  in  value,  nor  can 
any  one  principle  be  depended  upon  for  retaining  a  denture- 
There  will  be  a  primary  selected  to  bear  the  burden,  and  one 
or  more  secondary  forc-es  evoked  or  unwittingly  Included, 
These  secondary  forces  may  be  either  positive  or  negative. 
Thus  atmospheric  pressure  may  be  selected  as  the  primary 
retentive  force,  but  adhesion  by  contact  must  be  an  asso- 
ciate retentive  force,  whether  it  be  so  designed  or  not,  and 
eventually  will  entirely  take  the  place  of  atmospheric 
pres-sure  in  any  given  case.  The  principle  of  le\-erage  is 
alwaj's  associated,  through  antagonization,  with  whatever 
may  be  the  primary  method  selected.  This  force  especially 
may  be  considered  as  positive  when  the  arrangement  of  the 
teeth  is  such  tliat  it  tends  to  force  the  denture  more  securely 
to  place,  and  as  negative  when  the  arrangement  is  such  that 
antagonization  tends  to  loosen  the  denture. 

Atmospheric  Pressure. — As  is  well  kiion-n.  atmospheric 
pressure  is  the  weight  of  a  column  of  air  resting  upon  an 
129S) 
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object.  The  weight  of  a  column  of  air  at  the  sea  level  b  14.7 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  decreases  in  ratio  to  the 
height  above  sea  level.  As  this  pres-sure  is  equal  in  every 
direction  upon  and  within  the  human  body,  it  is  not  per- 
ceptible. Whenever  a  portion  of  this  column  of  air  is 
remove<l  from  a  circumscribed  portion  of  the  body,  its 
effect  is  immediately  felt.  Xo  substance  can  be  placed 
between  the  atmosphere  and  the  surface,  or  a  portion  of 
the  surface,  of  the  body,  and  remove  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  from  the  body,  as  the  intervening  substance, 
being  contiguous,  would  be  held  against  the  surface  of  the 
body  by  the  full  weight  of  the  column  of  air  resting  upon  it. 
Thus  we  may  justly  conclude  that  an  artificial  denture  per- 
fectly adjusted  to  the  tissues  of  the  mouth  would  be  retained 
by  the  full  weight  of  the  column  of  air,  or  approximately 
fifteen  pounds  for  each  square  inch  of  surface  covered;  also 
that  a  chamber  cut  in  the  maxillarj-  surface  of  the  plate 
would  be  a  positive  detriment,  because  it  would  be  an  air 
chamber  equalizing  the  column  of  air  upon  the  external 
surface  of  the  plate  to  the  extent  of  the  air  chamber.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  fatal  obstacle  to  this  imaginary  retention  of 
an  artificial  denture,  for  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to 
exclude  the  film  of  air  between  the  soft  tissues  of  the  mouth 
and  the  hard  base-plate  except  by  substituting  a  fluid  for 
the  film  of  air.  By  the  substittitiuii  of  this  fluid  for  the 
film  of  air  the  law  of  hjdrostatic-s  is  introduced.  The  law 
of  hydrostatics  is,  that  a  pressure  placed  upon  a  confined 
liquid  is  equal  in  every  direction.  Therefore  a  mechanically 
perfectly  adapted  artificial  denture  having  a  fluid  contact 
cannot  l>e  retained  by  atmospheric  pressure,  because  the 
inter\'ening  fluid  c(iualizcs,  within  and  without,  the  atmos> 
pheric  pressure. 

Atmos])heric  pressure  may  be  utilized  to  retain  an  artificial 
denture,  but  tlm>ugh  the  medium  only  of  a  vacuum  chamber. 
.Since  an  ubsiilutc  vacuum  is  an  impttssibility,  the  amount 
of  retention  by  atmospheric  pressure  is  contingent  upoii 
the  area  of  the  chamber  and  the  vacuity  obtained.  To 
produce  any  degree  of  vacuity  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
plate  surrounding  the  vacuum  cavity  perfectly  adapted  to 
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the  soft  tissues.  The  extent  of  exlmustioii  of  the  air  from 
the  chamber  is  governed  by  the  poft-er  of  the  muscles  of  the 
tongue  and  tlie  ability  of  the  patient  to  apply  them.  The 
exhaustion  is  prwlueed  by  forceful  swallowing. 

Uctciitioii  by  atmospheric  pressure  can  only  be  temporary, 
and  maintained  only  so  long  as  there  is  a  partial  vacumn. 
The  effect  of  the  vacuum  cliaml)er  upon  the  tissues  of  the 
tnouth  is  the  same  as  cupping  in  medical  practice.  As  soon 
as  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  reduced  upon  a  circum- 
scribed portion  of  the  body,  it  acts  as  an  excitant,  causing  an 
increased  blood-pressure  in  the  part  with  a  temporarj- 
swelling,  and  if  continued  a  proliferation  of  tissue  cells 
producing  a  permanent  gn>wth  until  the  chamber  is  filled. 
When  the  chamber  is  filled  by  tissue  and  the  fluids  of  the 
mouth,  atmospheric  pressure  can  no  longer  exist;  the  denturt- 
is  then  retained  only  by  adhesion  by  contact.  While  the 
term  "suction  plate"  is  not  sii  euphonious  as  "atmospheric 
pressure  plate,"  it  more  nearly  expresses  the  truth  without 
attempting  an  explanation  of  how  the  suction  is  secured. 

As  the  amount  of  retention  uf  a  vacuum  chamber  stands 
in  direct  ratio  to  its  area,  so  its  relative  permanence  anil 
its  injurious  effects  stand  in  direirt  ratio  to  its  depth. 

Emergency  Vacuum  Chamber.— There  is  a  form  of  vacuum 
chamber  that  may  l>e  called  the  emergency  vacuum.  It  is 
in\isible  and  exists  only  during  an  emergency.  It  is  best 
illuslrated  with  a  full  upper  denture.  It  is  also  efficient  in 
favorable  full  lower  dentures.  This  emergencj'  vacuum  is 
conditioned  upon  areal  contact,  peripheral  adaptation  and 
extension  upon  j-ieldable  soft  tissue,  In  full  upper  cases  the 
essential  extension  is  the  eiiHre  length  of  the  palatal  border. 
This  patatjil  border  bearing  upon  yieldable  tissue  must  be 
approximately  one-fourth  incii  vnde  and  may  be  much  wider. 
If  the  labial  and  buccal  flanges  are  sealed  in  by  the  lips  and 
cheeks  no  air  can  be  admitted  at  these  borders,  if  the  entire 
maxillary  surface  has  moisture  contact  there  is  practically  no 
air  within  and  if  the  palatal  border  is  well  adapted  to  and  ex- 
tends sufficiently  upon  yieldable  tissue  to  form  the  required 
valve  the  conditions  are  perfect  to  produce  the  emergeno' 
vacuum.    There  is  now  no  vacumn  but  molecular  attraction; 
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but  if  forw  is  applied  in  any  manner,  that  is,  downward,  side- 
w-ays  or  forward  the  plate  will  be  drawn  away  {slightly)  from 
a  portion  of  the  tensest  tissue  enclosed  thereby  producing  a, 
relatively  speaking,  perfect  vacuum  (14.7  pounds  per  square 
inch)  over  the  entire  surface  from  which  the  plate  Is  dislodged. 
This  suction  will  exist  so  long  as  the  force  is  applied  or  until 
air  can  frain  acceK.s  ti>  the  vacuum  space. 

Adhesion  by  Contact. — This  retentive  force  is  often  confused 
with  atmospheric  pressure,  whereas  it  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent principle,  .\tmospheric  pressure  retention  is  contingent 
upon  a  chamIxT  which  is  more  or  less  evacuated  of  air,  while 
adhesion  by  contact  is  conditioned  by  uniform  pressure 
and  absolute  <-ontact.  To  comprehend  this  principle  of 
retention,  the  molecular  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion 
must  be  appreciated.  These  two  molecular  forces,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  exist  within  and  between  all  bodies. 
In  solid  matter  attraction  predominates  over  repulsion, 
whereas  in  liquids  the  two  forces  are  equal,  and  in  gaseous 
matter  repulsion  predominates  over  attraction.  Attraction 
is  always  stronger  between  like  atoms  than  between  unlike 
atoms.  (This  last  fact  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the 
low-fusing  alloys  composed  of  tin,  lead,  bismuth,  and  cad- 
mium. These  metals  range  in  fusing-point  from  442°  F., 
to  617°  F.,  yet  when  they  are  properly  combined  they  may 
fuse  at  135°  F.,  thus  demonstrating  that  the  molecules  of 
these  metals  create  a  marked  repulsion  for  each  other,  and 
that  it  takes  but  a  low  degree  of  heat  to  render  attraction  and 
repulsion  equal,  that  is,  for  the  metals  to  fuse  to  a  liquid 
state.)  When  like  atoms  are  brought  into  atomic  relation 
to  each  other,  they  are  sjiid  to  be  held  together  by  cohesion; 
when  the  interatomic  space  is  exceeded,  they  can  only  be 
held  together  by  adhesion,  either  b'S'  mass  attraction  or  an 
intervening  adhesive  substaiic*.  Thus,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  expression  "uniform  pressure"  and  "absolute  contact" 
are  misnomers,  because  absolute  contact  is  an  impossibility; 
but  when  these  terms  are  used,  they  signify  the  closest 
mechanical  contact  of  the  mass,  and  do  not  refer  to  the  atom 
relationships.  When  masses  of  matter  are  brought  into 
mechanical  contact  and  are  caused  to  adhere  by  a  film  of 
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non-adhesive  fluid,  it  miftht  be  thouglit  that  the  adhesion  is 
due  to  the  strength  of  the  fluid;  but  this  is  not  the  case 
because  the  thinner  the  film  the  greater  the  adhesion.  That 
this  adhesion  is  not  due  to  atmospheric  pressure  may  be 
demonstrated  by  suspending  two  masses  of  matter  adhering 
b,^'  contact  in  the  chamber  of  an  air-pump  and  exhausting  the 
air.  when  the  adhesion  will  remain  the  same  or  stronger  than 
under  imrnial  atmospheric  conditions.  Therefore,  through 
an  luiderstanding  of  these  axioms  regarding  attraction  and 
repulsion,  we  can  appreicate  how  artificial  dentures  are 
retained  h_\'  the  so-called  adhesion  by  contact. 

Leverage.— In  mechanics  the  lever  is  a  rigid  bar  working 
upon  a  pivot.  The  pivot  is  calleil  the  fulcrum,  and  the  bar  is 
considered  as  two  portions  called  arms,  the  one  caUed  the 
power  arm  and  the  other  the  work  arm.  There  are  three 
groups  of  these  factors — fulcrum,  power  and  arms^-alled 
classes.  In  the  first  class  the  fulcrum  is  between  the  power 
and  the  work,  whereas  in  the  second  class  the  work  is  between 
the  fulcrum  anti  the  power;  in  the  third  class  the  power 
is  between  the  fulcrum  and  the  work.  In  the  retention 
of  artificial  dentures  the  lever  of  the  first  class  only  need  be 
considered  and  it  is  of  great  importance.  This  principle, 
of  physics  in  involved  in  e\ery  case  of  prosthetic  restoration, 
either  in  its  positive  or  negative  sense,  and  too  often  in  both. 
In  complete  artificial  dentures  the  alveolar  ridge  constitutes 
the  fnlmun.  and  the  retention  of  the  base-plate,  by  either 
atmospheric  pressure  or  adhesion  hy  contact,  constitutes  the 
p<»wer;  llic  ix)rtion  of  the  base-plate  upon  which  these  reten- 
tive forces  exert  their  influence  constitutes  the  power  arm. 
The  teeth  form  the  work  ann,  and  antagonization  is  the  work. 
In  partial  artificial  dentures  the  remaining  natural  teeth  and 
roots  may  be  the  fulcrum  or  even  fulcrums. 

The  law  governing  the  direction  of  energy  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  law  is:  Energy  moves  in  n  straight 
line  and  at  right  angles  to  the  surfac-e  from  which  the  force 
emanates.  Thus,  in  the  line  of  energy  there  may  l>e  great 
resistance,  while  laterally  there  would  be  but  slight  resistance. 
(This  is  well  i[lustratc<l  by  two  mtiist  plates  of  glass  held 
'icr  by  adhesion   by  contact,  whicli   will  olTer  much 
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resistance  to  an  effort  to  pull  them  directly  apart,  but  only 
slight  resistance  to  lateral  pressure.) 

The  anatomical  relation  of  the  mandible  to  the  maxilla 
is  a  peculiar  one,  and  offers  many  problems  in  physics.  As 
resorption  of  the  alveoli  progresses,  these  adverse  con- 
ditions become  exaggerated.  Therefore  it  follows  that 
artificial  substitutes  should  be  inserted  soon,  that  is,  within 
a  few  weeks — two  to  six^ — after  the  removal  of  the  natural 
teeth.  As  the  resorption  of  the  alveolar  proc'esses  progresses, 
the  summit  of  the  alveolar  ridge  of  the  upper  jaw  recedes 
upward  and  inward,  whereas  the  summit  of  die  alveolar 
ridge  of  the  mandible  recedes  downward  and  outward. 
Hence,  if  the  artificial  teeth  are  set  in  the  position  occupied 
by  the  natural  teeth,  the  problems  in  leverage  become  very 
serious.  It  is  apparent  that  if  the  upper  teetli  could  he 
arranged  ttnth  their  buccal  surfaces  j\ist  inside  the  summit 
<»f  the  alveolar  ridge,  it  would  be  impossible  to  dislodge 
the  base-plate  by  direct  occlusion,  no  matter  how  hard  or 
circumscribed  the  bolus  of  fcxxl;  but  it  is  not  practical  to  so 
arrange  the  teeth;  it  is  desirable,  from  a  mechanical  point  of 
view,  to  approach  this  condition  as  nearly  as  the  individual 
case  will  permit.  If  after  the  alveoli  ha^'e  thoroughly 
receded  the  upper  artificial  teeth  are  mounted  upon  the  base- 
plate in  their  normal  distance  from  the  raph6,  the  work 
arm  of  the  lever  is  relatively  much  lengthened.  Therefore, 
to  overcome  this  untoward  leverage  the  teeth  are  drawn 
ill  toward  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  There  is  a  limit  to  the 
inward  drawing  of  the  lingual  surface  of  the  teeth,  for  undue 
cncn>aching  upon  the  domain  of  the  tongue  will  ensue.  That 
this  work  arm  may  be  still  further  shortened,  the  artificial 
teeth  buccolingually  are  made  narrower  than  normal.  As 
the  shortening  of  a  radius  shortens  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  it  becomes  necessary  to  select  artificial  bicuspids  and 
molars  a  little  narrower  mesiodistally  than  the  natural  teeth 
which  the>'  repla<-e.  This  is  but  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
re<Iu«il  size  of  the  grinding  teeth.  The  other  reason  for 
reducing  the  si/c  of  these  teeth  has  to  do  with  their  power, 
and  shouhl  not  Ix-  discu.sse<i  together  with  the  principles 
of  retention.     It  has  already  been  stated  that  motion — 


force— iiit)ves  at  riglit  imglea  to  the  surface  from  whk-!i  tlip 
motion  emanates,  therefore  the  shaping  of  the  tacetH  of  the 
occlusal  surface  of  the  bicuspids  and  molars  is  an  im[3ortant 
factor  in  the  problem  of  leverage, 

CONDITIONS  AFFECTING  RETENTION  OF  FTTLL 
ARTIFICIAL  DENTURES. 

There  are  fonr  faetors  to  l>e  considered  in  the  retention 
uf  base-plates:  Size,  that  is,  the  amount  of  surface  covered: 
soft  tissues;  fluids  of  the  mouth;  and  the  shape  of  the 
lx>rtinn  covered. 


Size. — In  any  given  case  the  amount  of  retention  by 
adhesion  by  contact  is.  like  atmospheric  pressure,  according 
to  the  area  of  the  surface  (Fig.  Ifil).  Hence,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  larger  the  denture  the  better  the  retention. 

Sott  Tiuae. — No  oije  factor  has  so  much  to  do  with  re- 
tention of  artificial  dentures  as  the  soft  tissues.  Tlwae 
may  be  divid«l  into  three  classes — muscles  and  their  attach- 
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ments,  submucous  tissue,  and  the  mucous  membrane.  As 
an  aaom,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  base-plate  cannot  rest 
upon  a  muscle  which  impinges  upon  or  draws  over  the 
periphery  of  the  plate,  as  the  contractile  power  of  the  muscle 
is  greater  than  the  retentive  force  of  adhesion  by  contact; 
but  not  of  atmospheric  pressure.  The  muscle  attachments 
should  alwBj's  be  observed  in  examining  the  mouth  prior  to 
taking  the  impression;  then,  in  taking  the  impression,  the 
muscles  should  be  marked  in  the  impression,  so  that  the 
base-plate  ma\'  secure  a  close  adaptation  alH)ut  the  muscle 
attachments,  and  yet  not  cause  irritation  thereby.  A.s 
adhesion  by  contact  is  in  the  ratio  to  the  surface  covered,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  base-piate  should  extend  as  far  in  every 
direction  as  the  attachment  of  the  muscles  will  permit,  but 
not  so  far  that  the  muscles  when  placed  upon  their  greatest 
tension  will  impinge  too  heavily  upon  the  periphen.-  of  the 
base-plate.  This  may  gi\e  a  \ery  irregular  outline,  but  the 
proper  outlining  of  the  periphery  of  the  base-plate  is  one  of 
the  important  operations  in  adapting  artificial  dentures. 
Beginning  in  the  median  line,  the  labial  flange  of  the  upper 
base-plate  shouhl  l>e  well  cut  a\va>'  for  the  labial  frenum,  then 
gradually  ascend  to  the  cuspid  eminence,  where  for  cosmetic 
effects  it  must  be  as  high  as  possible.  After  forming  the  out- 
line of  the  cuspid  eminence,  the  border  of  the  flange  abruptly 
drops  to  accommodate  the  buccal  frenum.  The  remainder 
of  the  border  to  the  tuberosity  must  be  kept  as  high  as  the 
attachment  of  the  buccinator  muscle  will  permit.  In  passing 
around  the  tuberosity,  or  its  remains,  there  should  be  no 
sharp  edge  presenting,  but  a  com jja rati vely  broad  flat  one, 
approximately  one-fourth  inch,  to  rest  upon  the  soft  tissues. 
After  trimming  the  bjise-plate  to  what  seems  to  be  the  proper 
outline,  it  should  be  tested  by  moistening  the  maxillary 
surface,  placing  it  in  the  mouth,  and  instructing  the  patient 
to  exhaust  the  air  from  between  the  base-plate  and  the  soft 
tissues,  upon  which  it  rests,  b>'  firm  pressure.  The  patient 
should  then  be  requested  to  vigorously  work  the  muscles  of 
the  lip  and  cheeks,  and  see  if  in  any  way  the  base-plate  may 
be  dislodged.  If  so,  the  patient  should  again  attach  the  base- 
plate, the  operator  grasping  the  lip  and  cheeks,  one  portion  at 
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tt  time,  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  ami  firmly  extend  the 
tissues  outward  and  dovniward  to  detect  any  excessi\-e  muscle 
bearing,  which  should  be  relieved.  The  base-plate  (of  vul- 
canite or  metal)  is  removed  from  the  mouth,  dried,  and 
modelling  compound  penciled  on  the  whole  length  of  the 
palatal  border,  post-flammed,  and,  e,rte)ided  backward  until 
the  desired  retention  is  secured.  If  it  is  demonstrated  that 
a  palatal  addition  is  required  it  must  be  incorporated  in  the 
finished  denture,  by  some  feasible  method. 

The  lower  base-plate  is  of  the  horseshoe  or  crescent  shape, 
and  necessarily  covers  much  less  surface  than  the  upper  one; 
but  if  the  impression  is  properly  taken  and  the  periphery 
properly  adjusted  for  the  muscle  attachmente,  the  base- 
plate can  be  seated,  and  sometimes  considerable  adhesion 
obtained.  Some  writers  would  lead  one  to  bc]ie\e  that  all 
loHTr  artificial  dentures  should  have  a  deep  lingual  fiange, 
while  other  nTJters  would  have  the  lingual  flange  almost 
entirely  removed.  Both  are  partly  correct,  because  some 
cases  require  the  one  treatment  and  other  cases  the  other 
method.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  crest  of  the  alveolar 
process  of  the  mandible  is  pronounced,  and  the  attachment 
of  the  mylohyoid  muscle  is  low  upon  the  lingual  wall,  the 
lingual  flange  of  the  base-plate  can  and  should  be  carried 
well  down,  for  retention  is  according  to  the  area  of  the 
surface,  and  the  larger  the  base-plate  the  greater  the  resist- 
ance to  the  force  of  mastication;  but  if  there  is  excessive 
resorption  of  the  process,  and  the  attachment  of  the  mylo- 
hyoid is  at  or  very  near  the  crest  of  the  slight  ridge  remain- 
ing, or  if  there  is  a  sharp  edge  representing  the  union  of  the 
lingual  plate  of  the  mandible  and  the  remains  of  the  alveolar 
proce.ss,  there  should  be  almost  no  lingual  flange  to  the 
base-plate.  If  in  taking  the  impression  the  mylohj'oid 
is  compreased  and  depressed,  the  apparent  space  for  a  lin- 
gual flange  will  prove  very  delusi\e  and  troublesome:  also, 
if  the  base-plate  is  carried  over  the  sharp  lingual  edge  often 
found  upon  the  mandible,  much  irritation  will  be  produced. 
In  these  cases  the  only  means  of  success  la  to  cut  away 
the  lingual  flange,  if  one  has  been  formed.     In  construct- 

j  the  superstructure  upon  this  properly  fitted,  short,  lin- 
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gual-flanged  base-plate,  an  extra  retention  flange  of  one- 
sixteenth  to  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  width  may  be 
extended  horizontally  into  the  mouth,  when  the  glands  and 
folds  of  mucous  membranes  resting  upon  this  enlarged  base- 
plate will  often  be  of  much  aid  in  retention.  The  buccal 
flange  should  be  kept  as  broad  as  the  muscle  attachments 
will  permit.  The  same  tests  applied  to  the  upper  base-plates 
should  be  used  with  the  lower, 

SabmacooB  Tissne. — In  this  class  is  included  all  the  soft 
tissue  of  whatever  histological  formation — except  the  muscle 
tissue  just  considered — lying  beneath  the  mucous  membrane 
upon  which  the  base-plate  rests.  When  a  moderate  amount 
of  soft  tissue  is  evenly  disposed  beneath  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  very  best  condition  po.ssible  so  far  as  this  tissue 
is  concerned  is  presented.  In  some  mouths  the  raphe  of  the 
maxilla  will  be  found  overdeveloped  and  covered  with  a 
thin,  tensely  drawn  mucous  membrane,  while  upon  either 
side  there  may  be  an  area  extending  well  toward  the  base  of 
the  alveolar  process  with  more  or  less  submucous  tissue,  and 
a  portion  of  the  alveolar  ridge  composetl  of  soft,  flabby  tissue 
only.  If  an  aged  patient  presenting  such  a  mouth  has  not 
long  since  acquire<l  the  knack  of  wearing  artificial  dentures, 
the  chances  of  his  succe,ss  are  ver\'  unfavorable.  The  treat- 
ment for  such  a  case  would  be  to  relieve  the  pressure  upon 
the  whole  length  of  the  raph^,  let  the  soft  tissue  in  the  vault 
alone,  and  increase  the  pressure  upon  the  soft  portion  of  the 
alveolar  ridge.  A  vacuum  chamber  in  such  a  case,  placed 
over  a  portion  of  the  tense  membrane  in  the  highest  portion 
of  the  \'ault,  would  be  a  source  of  irritation  and  use- 
less. 

Mocoufl  Membrane.^ — This  membrane  must  bear  the  bur- 
den of  supporting  all  complete  artificial  dentures,  therefore 
an  appreciation  of  its  capabilities  Js  an  important  factor  to 
the  prosthetist.  In  examining  the  mouth  prior  to  taking 
the  impression  the  condition  of  health  of  this  tissue  over 
which  the  base-plate  is  to  be  placed  should  be  noted,  and 
if  necessarj,  the  required  attention  gi\cn.  There  are  two 
qualities  of  this  membrane  to  he  considered,  tone  and 
tension. 
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Tone. — ^The  mucous  membrane  is  much  influenced  by  the 
health  of  the  individual,  and  may  be  quite  an  index  of  the 
condition  of  the  general  system.  The  patient  will  learn  that 
when  the  general  system  is  vigorous  and  rested,  the  denture 
«-iIl  have  its  maximum  retention,  but  when  the  system  is 
debilitated  or  relaxed  from  temporary  exhaiistion^tircd— 
the  retention  of  the  denture  will  ite  poor  and  troublesome. 
When  patient:^  complain  that  their  dentures  are  not  "stick- 
ing up"  as  well  as  they  did,  it  is  well  to  investige  the  tone 
of  the  system  and  explain  this  principle.  \Vhen  tlie  mucous 
membrane  loses  tone  for  any  reason,  the  retention  of  the  den- 
ture will  be  correspondingly  affected.  When  dis.solutioii  i.-* 
about  to  take  place,  it  may  be  noticed  that  artificial  dentures 
cannot  be  retained  at  all.  Because  of  this  quality  of  tone 
other  conditions  being  equal,  the  yonnger  the  patient  the 
l>etter  the  retention.  Aged  patients  in  a  debilitated  state  of 
health  and  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  urtificial  dentures 
should  not  be  encouraged  in  having  their  mouths  fitted  to 
new  dentures,  for  the  tax  upon  their  vitality  may  be  too 
great,  and  hasten  their  death. 

Tension. — When  a  surface  upon  which  a  denture  is  to  be 
worn  is  covered  with  a  healthy  mucous  membrane,  evenly 
underlaid  with  a  medium  amount  of  submucous  tissue,  and 
the  tone  is  good,  so  far  as  the  tissues  are  concerned,  the 
very  best  conditions  exist  for  retaining  an  artificial  denture. 

When  the  soft  tissues  c-overing  the  roof  of  the  mouth  are 
thin  and  tense,  the  case  is  much  more  difficult.  In  the  former 
ca,se  the  tissues  will  quickly  conform  to  the  hani  base-plate, 
and  if  there  has  been  a  reasonably  skilful  construction  of  the 
appliance,  the  retention  will  be  satisfactory-.  In  the  latter 
case,  with  the  most  skilful  construetion,  it  will  often  require 
an  hour  or  two  before  the  mucous  membrane  conforms  to  the 
unyielding  material  of  the  base-plate.  It  is  this  class  of  cases 
that  tempt  the  dentist  to  use  velum  vulcanite  lining  at  the 
periphery-  of  the  hase-p!atc.  or  to  resort  to  the  patent  soft 
vulcanite  retainers,  As  this  condition  of  the  mouth  is  the 
only  logical  one  in  which  these  retainers  are  permissible, 
little  liarm  is  done  if  they  are  never  used  where  not  indicated. 
'      ^  cases  of  tense  mucous  tissue  no  sharp  edges  or 
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!ocalize<l  increased  pressure  by  any  means  whatever  can  be 
tdlcrated.     Carving  of  the  cust  is  «)ntra-in<licate<l. 

There  are  rarc^very  rare— cases  in  wliich  tlie  iiiiicoiift 
inembniiie  is  extensively  iiiulerlaiil  with  soft  tissue  over  the 
roof  of  the  month,  aiitl  deeply  fissurc<l.  Such  cases  maj'  justly 
be  classed  as  iiiifa^'t)ral>le  for  retention.  The  cast  of  such  a 
case  may  be  ca^^■ed  with  impiiiiit>\  The  object  sought  in 
car\ing  is  to  cause  the  i>eriphery  of  the  plate  to  imbed  itself 
more  iiniily,  or  to  niise  a  bead  just  inside  of  the  periphery-. 
This  teniporaril\-  creates  a  large  vacuum  chamber,  but  as 
sooii  as  the  raised  portion  becomes  imbedded  in  the  soft 
tissues,  adhesion  by  contact  is  secured.  In  snme  cases  th' 
head  acts  as  a  barrier  to  the  ingress  of  an  exc'essive  amount 
of  fluid.  The  treatment  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  is  so 
rarely  indicated  that  the  writer  exi>ects  never  to  use  it  again; 
but  takes  this  means  of  expressing  his  disapproval  of  the 
common  use  made  of  it. 

Many  cases  presenting  will  have  areas  of  thin,  tense 
tissue,  and  other  areas  of  excessi\-ely  soft  tissue.  The  treat- 
ment for  this  class  of  cases  has  already  been  stated,  that  is, 
relieving  of  the  pressure  u|)on  the  tense  tissue  in  the  prox- 
imitj'  of  the  raphe,  to  the  extent  of  its  entire  length.  This 
i^an  usually  be  accomplishe<l  by  the  addition  of  one  or  two 
layers  of  No.  liO  tinfoil.  The  soft  areas  over  any  portion  of 
the  vault  should  not  be  changed,  but  an  excessively  soft 
tissue  upon  the  aheolar  ridge  should  have  a  firm  peripheral 
l>earing  extruding  l)eyond  it.  Harely  should  any  hard  por- 
tion of  the  alveolar  ridge  Ik-  relieved,  and  then  only  when 
very  circumscribed. 

Fluids  of  the  Month. — The  normal  thin  watery  fluid  of  the 
mouth  is  most  favorable  for  retention  by  adhesion  by  con- 
tact. The  fluid  makes  the  contact,  but  does  not  hold  the 
base-plate  so  far  «wa\'  as  to  interfere  with  the  adhesion  by 
cDutact.  When  the  fluids  are  vitiated,  thick,  and  ropy, 
they  may  have  sticky  properties,  but  not  enough  to  com- 
pensate for  the  interference  with  adhesion  by  contact. 
Tempomrih-  these  \itiated  secretions  can  he  remo\'e<l  from 
the  mouth  by  thonmghly  washing  with  an  alkaline  solution, 
then  inserting  the  denture  well  moistened  with  cold  water. 
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Shape.— Tlie  slmpe  of  tlie  surface  upon  which  an  artificial 
denture  is  to  rest  has  much  to  do  with  its  retention.  Side 
walls  are  useful  to  prevent  lateral  motion;  but  a  flat  surface 
in  the  vault,  or  floor  of  the  mouth,  is  essential  for  the  best 
retention.  \o  matter  whether  the  vault  Is  high  or  low,  or 
the  alveolar  pnK-ess  of  the  mandible  is  high  or  low,  the  reten- 
tive surface  is  the  horizontal  area  covered.  A  high,  inverted, 
\"-shaped  \'ault  or  prominent  alveolar  process  of  the  mnndible 
is  especially  unfavorable  for  suction. 


PRACTICAL  APPUCATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  RETENTION. 

The  retention  of  full  lientnres  may  be  said  to  be  by  four 
forces:  two  passive — first,  base-plate  outline,  and  second, 
resistance  to  force  (leverage) — and  two  active — first,  molec- 
ular (adhesion  by  contact),  and  second,  atmospheric  pressure. 

Base-pUte  Outline.-  Much  of  the  burden  of  the  discussion 
in  <"hii|)tiT  I  is  ili-vcloping  the  anatomy  of  the  mouth  as  a 
siijjpiirt  fur  itTid  ri-tcntion  of  artificial  dentures;  therefore  tlie 
clmptiT  may  u^ti'm  i>e  rett<l  with  this  subject,  "base-plate 
outline  and  retention,"  uppermost  in  mind.  Fifus.  (>■'!  and 
(il  illustrate  outlines  for  a  specific  upper  and  lower  case. 
If  the  impressions  are  properly  taken  the  landmarks  are 
ileHned. 

Leverage. — Figs.  1H2  and  WA  illustrate  the  application 
of  force  through  the  teeth  upon  the  base-plate.  Where 
there  are  two  facets,  as  in  the  bicuspids,  the  fon*  may  be 
«l>plie<i  from  either  facet,  then  the  direction  of  the  force  will 
be  at  right  angle  to  that  surface;  but  if  the  force  is  applied 
to  both  surfaces,  the  direction  of  the  force  will  be  the  resul- 
ant,  and  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  tiM)th  or  teeth. 
Kach  specific  case  sln.iild  be  carefully  studterl,  aiid  these  two 
factors,  outline  and  leverage,  should  be  so  controlled  that 
tliey  aid  in  retention  and  not  in  dislodging  the  artificial 
ilentures.  These  factors  are  classed  as  passive  forces,  because 
it  is  through  them  that  active  mn.scular  force  ma,\-  cause 

*triirtive  motion.     Fig.    11)4   illustrates  a   practical  case 
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ill  which  success  was  not  attained  until  the  tilted  molar 
on  each  side  of  the  mandible  was  cut  down  and  crowned. 


Molecular  Attraction,  or  Adhesion  by  Contact.— Adhesion  by 
contact  is  described  by  the  tatch.\'  phrase.  "  uniform  pressure 
and  absolute  contact,"  while  in  fact,  neither  statement  is  true. 
What  is  meant  is.  that  the  base-plate  is  so  adjusted  that  it 


resists  foree  applied  at  any  pxtint  within  the  base  plane.     In 
practice  this  means  that  the  heaviest  Iwariiif;  of  the  base- 


RETl 
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plate  is  at  and  near  the  periphery.  Absolute  ct>ntact  means 
that  there  are  no  cavities  made  in  the  surface  of  the  denture 
Bs  suction  chambers;  but  it  does  admit  of  and  nxpiires  rehef 
of  inclosed  hard  places.  These  relief  simees  iindonbledly 
do  cause  temporary  suction,  liul  this  Is  ineideiital  and  not 
the  object.  The  simpe  of  these  relief  spaces  are  usuall}' 
flilTerent  from  that  of  vacuum  chambers.  Thej'  eonform  to 
the  shape  of  the  hanl  jMirtion  to  be  relieved,  while  the 
vacuum  chamber  is  in  miniature  the  outline  of  the  alveolar 
process.     The  most  commonly  required  relief  is  along  the 


raphe  of  the  maxilla  (Fig,  165).  This  relief  may  be  made 
by  adding  one  or  more  thicknesses  of  number  GO  S.  S.  W. 
tinfoil.  This  foil  is  4j  thousandths  of  an  inch  thick,  hence 
the  desired  depth  of  the  relief  apace  may  be  obtained  by 
additional  layers  of  foil.  The  relief  should  be  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  hard  portion,  even  though  it  extend  from  the 
crest  of  the  alveolus  to  (and  e\en  through)  the  palatal  border 
of  the  base-plate.  However,  the  palatal  border  should  be, 
ifpossible, one-fourth inchdistal of  therelief  space.  Kig,  ltt(> 
represents  three  layers  of  relief  tin.     The  first,  the  smallest 
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one,  is  fastened  to  the  plaster  cast  with  santlnrac  varnish,  the 
second  one  in  size  is  glue^l  o\er  the  first,  and  the  third  and 
largest  is  fastenetl  in  like  manner.  An.\'  lircumscrilied  hard- 
ness, as  nodules,  wlierever  lot-ated,  should  be  relieved  in  the 
same  manner  as  described  for  the  raphe.  Another  method 
for  relieving  the  hard  places  is  by  compressing  the  soft  places. 
This  should  be  done  by  the  manner  in  which  the  impression 
is  taken  which  is  discussed  in  Chapter  II-  In  few  eases  is  it 
advisable  to  carve  the  impression  or  east  to  protluce  this 
relief,  as  the  amount  removed  cannot  be  correctly  gauged, 
nor  the  original  condition  restored  if  desirable. 


Atmospheric  Pressure. — Since  its  application  to  artificial 
dentures,  in  ]S-1(),  thert^  has  been  and  is  much  confusion  of 
tliought  and  expression  over  the  theory  and  practice  with 
this  physical  force.  The  student,  after  giving  consideration 
to  the  truths  stated  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  chapter, 
should  ha\'e  no  difKcultj'  in  formulating  a  terse  statement,  for 
memory  purposes,  as:  Molecular  attraction,  mass  attraction, 
or  adhesion  by  contact  (used  as  synonjTnous  terms)  implies 
H  mechamieal  contact:  and  atmospheric  pressure  implies  a 
space  with  some  degree  of  emptiness. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  most  advantageous  position  for  a 
vacuum  chamber  is  about  the  gravity  centre  of  the  denture 
which  has  the  least  motion,  and  where  the  leverage  is  equal 
in  every  direction ;  provided  a  vacuum  chamber  is  to  be  used. 
An  air  chamber  in  an  artificial  denture  is  always  injurious 
to  the  tissues  and  often  a  positive  obstruction  to  the  best 
retention. 

Vacuum  Chamber  Indicated. — It  i^ay  justly  be  said  that 
a  vacuum  thamber  is  never  indicated;  but  that  its  u.se  is  an 
evidence  ttmt  the  dentist  has  not  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
discard  it. 

If  a  chamber  is  determined  upon  the  following  instruction 
may  be  useful: 

Edges. — The  edges  of  relief  spaces  should  be  almost 
imperceptible,  while  the  edges  of  a  vaeuuin  spaee  should  be 
lit  right  angle  to  the  contact  surface.  The  depth  of  the 
vacuum  tavit,"!-  should  vary  from  ^  to  ^^  of  an  inch.  The 
thinner  and  tenser  the  tissue  the  shallower  the  chamber,  and 
rife  riTsa. 

Material. — Block  tin  or  tin  alloyed  with  lead  is  used  to 
form  the  vacuimi  chamber.  Pure  lead  may  be  used,  but  it 
imparts  a  dark  disajloration  to  the  vulcanite.  The  pattern 
uietjil  found  at  the  supply  houses  is  tin  with  a  small  amount 
of  lead.  The  material  should  be  purchased  in  sheet  form 
an<l  cut  for  each  case.  .\s  the  metal  is  supplied  in  sheet 
form  jV  of  an  inch  thick,  a  small  portion  should  be  rolletl 
to  ^j  of  an  inch  and  the  larger  portion  to  ^^  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  All  fanciful  forms  having  sharp  angles  (as 
heart-  or  shield-^liape)  should  be  avoiiied  because  ihej'  are 
an  unnecessary  source  of  irritation. 

Attachini.^There  are  various  ways  of  attacliing  the 
chamber  forms  to  the  cast,  as  a  thin  mix  of  oxyphosphate  of 
ainc  cement  (best),  sandarac  varnish,  very  small  tacks,  or 
a  ^lort  portion  of  pins.  Fig.  167  shows  a  cast  with  a  vacuum 
chamber  form  attached  with  pins.  When  the  cast  is  to  be 
eiMileil  with  tinfoil  the  varnish  and  foil  will  suffice  to  hold 
the  clmnibcr  form. 

Pot  Castings, — The  methods  describtnl  for  forming  relief 

aces  and  vacuum  chambers  are  suitable  for  all  iiu'IIkhIs  of 
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base-plate  fumiation  excepting  those  by  the  casting  metlicxl; 
for  which,  owing  to  the  high  heat  required,  these  methods 
cannot  be  cmplojed.  For  the  casting  method  the  relief 
spaces  and  vacuum  chamber  may  be  pro\ided  for  by  carving 
from  the  impression,  or,  better,  by  adding  to  the  surface  of  the 
cast  a  fine-grain  investment  compound.  This  addition  is 
made  by  tracing,  with  a  pouited  instrument  or  sharp-pointed 
lead-pencil,  the  outline  of  the  flesired  addition,  thoroughly 
saturating  the  surface  to  be  added  to  with  water,  and  painting 
on  the  material  as  a  thin  mix.  A  mixture  of  two  parts,  by 
measure,  of  wash  silica,  one  i>art  plaster  of  l'ari.s,  and  water 
to  make  a  thin  cream  is  excellent.  When  the  added  material 
is  nearly  hard  set  it  is  carved  and  liurninhed  into  form. 


Other  Forms  of  Vacuum  Chambers. — The  VHCUum  chauilier 
thus  far  ninsidered  and  ciimuumly  used  is  known  as  the 
unilateral  chamber;  that  is,  it  is  one  and  extends  equally 
on  both  sides  of  the  median  line.  There  are  cases  in  which 
this  form  of  chamber  is  not  applicable,  as  cleft-palate,  deep- 
flssured  palate,  an  inverted  \'  iwlate,  also  an  overdeveloped 
raphf.  Fig.  ItiH  illustrates  an  overdeveloped  raphe.  In 
such  cases  a  bilateral  chamber  is  indicated  if  any  is  to  be 
used.     A  bilateral  chamber  consists  of  a  c()mplete  chamber 
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upon  each  side  of  the  median  line.     Fig,  Kift  is  iin  illustration 
of  a  case  requiring  such  treatment. 


Soft  Vulcanite. --Tlic  use  of  "velum  rubber"  (suft  vul- 
canite) retainers  is  a  questionable  method.  It  is  certainly 
unsanitary  and  rarely  justifiable.  There  are  two  general 
plans  fiir  using  velum  rubber:    (ll  As  Ji  |H-ripheral  bonier 
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of  the  vacuum  t-hamber,  or  the  outer  edge  of  the  plate. 
(2)  In  the  form  of  disks,  either  as  a  large  central  disk  or  as 
small  disks  distributed  about  the  surface.  The  rationale  of 
the  first  method  is  to  provide  a  flexible  rim  that  may  be 
readily  adapted  to  a  thin,  tense,  mucous  membrane.  In  such 
cases  the  method  has  the  stamp  of  being  scientific,  but  it 
is  unscientific  and  has  the  stamp  of  ignorance  to  use  the 
method  when  the  tissues  are  excessively  soft  anri  stability 
is  the  result  desired.  The  second  method  consists  of  attach- 
ing soft  vulcanite  disks  to  depressions  in  the  maxillary  or 
mandibular  surface  nf  the  denture  (Fig.  170).    The  rationale 


of  this  method  is  that  the  thin  pliable  disk,  by  the  aid  of 
moisture,  easily  conforms  to  a  surface  covered  with  thin  and 
tense  mucous  tissue;  then  as  traction  is  applied  to  the 
denture  it  draws  the  centre  of  the  disk  away  from  the  tissue, 
thus  forming  a  vacuum.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  denture 
is  pendently  seated,  but  that  it  will  require  much  force  to 
remove  it  fnim  the  mouth.  The  mouths  where  such  methods 
are  indicated  are  rare,  and  to  insert  such  unsanitary  appli- 
ances when  other  methods,  properly  used,  would  meet  the 
requirements  is  reprehensible.  As  velum  rubber  contains 
but  two-fifths  as  much  sulphur  as  hard  vulcanizable  rtibber 
it  is  evident  that  thesr)ft  \Tilcanite  is  hut  two-fifths  "cured:" 
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therefore  it  is  easil,v  understood  why  the  material  is  so  mueh 
less  durable,  swells,  changes  form,  acquires  an  offensive  odor, 
and  requires  renewal  every  few  months.  "Yelum  rubber" 
should  never  be  used  in  the  mouth  except  where  the  con- 
ditions cannot  be  met  by  other  means,  and  then  it  should  be 
renewed  often. 

There  are  conditions  of  the  lower  jaw  that  can  be  met  with 
vellum  nibl>er  better  than  with  any  other  material;  however, 
even  in  these  extreme  eases  the  material  should  be  used 
only  as  a  last  resort,  and  then  after  the  patients  have  had 
explained  to  them  the  nature  of  the  material  and  the  con- 
tinued expense. 

Conditions  of  the  mandible  indicating  velum  rubber  are 
excessive  resorption  with  nodules  and  sharp  ridges  upon  the 
surface  of  the  bone,  and  soft  tissues  very  thin  and  sensitive, 
especially  to  a  sliding  movement. 

The  teehnic  for  constructing  a  hard  vulcanite  denture 
with  a  velum  vulcanite  lining  Is  peculiar  to  the  material, 
but  easily  comprehended. 

The  Spenee  compound  cast  and  wax  occlusiou  model 
having  been  obtained,  are  mounted  upon  a  New  Century 
Antagonizor.  The  wax-occlusion  model  is  now  laid  away  for 
future  use.  The  surface  of  the  mandibular  cast  should  be 
freed  of  all  wax  and  the  surface  rubbed  with  talcum  powder. 
A  piece  of  thin  tinfoil  is  smoothly  and  perfectly  adapted 
to  this  powdered  surface,  upon  which  the  denture  is  to  rest, 
one  thickness  of  pink  base-plate  wax,  and  over  this  a  layer 
of  heavy  (Xo,  60)  tinfoil  are  conformed.  This  represents 
the  portion  to  be  replaced  with  velum  rubber,  and  is  called 
the  base-plate;  upon  this  foundation  of  tin  and  paraffin, 
or  ha.se-piate,  a  small  mil  of  soft  yellow  wax  is  placed,  in 
which  a  soft-iron  wire  is  imbedded  for  rigidity.  IJpon  this 
roll  of  wax  the  teeth  are  moiuitcd  and  occluded.  This 
built-up  trial  dentim?  is  tried  in  the  mouth  and  if  satis- 
factory is  returned  to  the  antagonizor;  the  ycIlow-wax  rim 
mounted  with  the  teeth  h  thoroughly  chilled  and  carefully 
removed  from  the  base-plate.  This  teeth-mounted  wax 
rim  not  being  distorted,  is  flasked.  packed  witli  hard  vulcan- 
izable  rubber,  and  vulcanized.     Tlie  hard  vulcanite  rim  is 
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thoroughly  polished,  except  the  base  surface,  which  is 
scraped  an(l  the  edges  filed  to  a  slight  bevel  looking  outward. 
This  vulcanite  rim  is  now  returned  to  the  antagonizor, 
occluded,  and  waxed  to  the  paraffin  tin  baae-plate.  The 
entire  labiobuccal  and  lingual  surfaces  are  nicely  covered 
with  heavy  tinfoil,  even  extending  upon  the  porcelain  teeth. 
(Remember  the  original  cast  is  upon  the  antagonizor  and 
is  to  remain  there.)  The  tin-covered  denture  is  now  fiasked 
with  French's  Regular  Dental  Plaster  so  that  the  separation 
is  exactly  at  the  periphery  of  the  hase-plate.  The  flask  Is 
opened  and  the  base-plate  removed.  The  cast  upon  which 
the  velum  rubber  is  to  be  vulcanized  is  now  in  the  lower 
section  of  the  flask  and  was  formed  from  the  mandibular 
surface  of  the  tinned  base-plate.  If  the  tin  was  carefully 
formed  upon  the  Spence  compound  cast  and  the  first  half 
of  the  flasking  carefully  done  the  new  cast  will  be  a  perfect 
reproduction  of  the  original.  This  is  to  be  covered  with 
thin  tinfoil  and  soaped.  The  next  step  is  a  very  important 
one.  The  exposed  surface  of  vulcanite  must  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  of  wax  and  dirt:  flush  away  the  wax  with  hot  water, 
wipe  dry,  and  rub  well  with  a  cloth  saturated  with  chloroform. 
This  surface  is  then  covered  with  a  hard  vulcanizable  nibber 
cement  (bow-spring  rubber  dissolved  in  chloroform  to  the 
consistency  of  thick  cream).  The  cement  is  evenly  painted 
over  the  surface  of  vulcanite,  and  when  the  chloroform  has 
nearly  evaporated  sufficient  \elum  rubber  (preferably  black) 
is  packed  upon  it  to  fill  the  mold.  Vulcanize  the  same  as 
hard  rubber.  When  the  case  is  taken  from  the  flask  and  the 
tinfoil  removed  it  is  finished  except  the  peripheral  edges 
of  the  velum  rubber.  The.se  edges  are  trimmed  away  with 
sharp  scissors,  seared  with  a  hot  iron,  and  the  burned  soft 
vulcanite  remo\'ed  with  chloroform.  In  a  few  moments  the 
chloroform  will  have  evaporated  and  the  case  is  finished; 
however,  it  is  well  to  again  gloss  the  hard  vulcanite  with  a 
soft  brush  wheel  and  chalk. 

The  antagonizor  bows  mounted  with  the  original  casts  and 
wax-occlusion  model  are  filetl  awaj'  for  future  use. 

\Yhen  it  becomes  necessary  to  renew  the  velum  rubber 
the  bows  mounted  with  the  casts  and  occlusion  model  are 
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returned  to  the  antagoiiizor,  the  \'eium  rubber  is  cut  away 
until  a  surface  of  hard  vulcanite  is  obtained,  a  new  tin 
and  paraffin  base-plate  is  formed,  and  the  teeth  upon  the 
hard  rim  of  rubber  are  occluded  and  attached  to  the  base- 
plate. The  remainder  of  the  process  is  the  same  as  con- 
structing the  original  velum  lining. 

As  all  the  strength  of  this  denture  is  in  the  hard  vulcanite 
it  is  well  to  use  a  reinforcement.  This  is  done  hv  inserting 
a  No.  12-  to  Ui-guage  wire  of  cla.sp  gold  or  iridioplatinum. 
This  is  done  when  packing  the  hard  vulcanite  rubber.  With 
the  pins  of  the  teeth  imbedded  in  red  rubber  and  the  pink 
rubber  facing  in  place,  the  wire  stiffener,  previously  con- 
formed, is  placed  at  the  cervix  of  the  teeth  and  the  packing 
(■ompleted, 

The  technic  for  applying  the  tinfoil  is  described  in 
Chapter  IX. 


jta 


Speyer's  Cohesion-surface  Forms. — Speyer's  "cohesion- 
surface  forms"  (cohesion  improperly  used)  Is  heavy  tinfoil, 
the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  minute  papillifonn 
prominences.  The  claim  of  strong  adhesion  due  to  the  pecu- 
liar confornmtiiin  is  hardly  tenable;  however,  they  are  deco- 
rative and  are  satisfying  to  the  mini!  of  some  patients; 
nevertheless,  the  same  thickness  of  plain  tinfoil  would  produce 
the  same  physical  results.  Fig.  171  shows  the  material  as  it 
is  procurnhle  at  the  supply  houses.     It  should  be  userl  only 
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Upon  the  surface  requiring  relief.  A  half-sheet  properly 
shaped  is  usually  enough  for  one  denture.  Fig.  172  is  a 
section  of  the  "cohesion-surface  forms"  enlarged  four  times 
to  better  show  its  construction.  These  "cohesion-surface 
forms"  were  used  in  several  of  the  dentures  illustrated  in 
this  book.  "  Tontraptions"  for  retaining  artificial  den- 
tures, as  sometimes  seen  in  supply  houses,  are  not  only 
injurious  to  the  mouth,  but  often  a  detriment  to  retention. 
The  denture  is  often  strongly  retained  in  spite  of  the  appliance. 
The  student  should  be  able,  with  his  knowledge  of  anatomy 
and  the  laws  of  physics,  to  detect  the  unscientific  things. 

Conclusions. — IIa^'ing  made  a  somewhat  extensive  study 
of  the  principles  of  retention  for  full  dentures,  and  their 
practical  application,  it  isn  propim  to  make  a  critical  analysis 
of  the  present-day  techiuc  meth^Hls.     It  is  evident  that: 

1.  A  centrally  l(«jited  vacuum  chamber  is  very  limited  in 
retention  power  and  permanence;  also,  it  is  injurious  to  the 
tissues. 

2.  An  areal  mntact  denture,  pn)periy  extended,  has  the 
greatest  retention  power,  is  durable  and  not  injurious  to  the 
soft  tissues. 

3.  The  principles  of  retention,  also  of  co.smeties,  must  be 
considered  in  taking  impressions. 

4.  Modelling  compound  impressi<)ns  are  apt  to  and  usually 
do  form  spaces  in  which  there  is  not  contact,  therefore  is 
deceptive  and  unreliable. 

.').  I'laster  necessarily  forms  a  real  contact,  therefore  is  the 
reliable  and  positive  material  for  impressions. 

y.  There  is  miu-h  misunderstanding  of  the  anatomy  and 
physics  itivolved  in  impression  taking. 

7.  The  purpose  of  an  artificial  denture  is  for  efficiency  in 
mastication,  and  cosmetics  or  restoration  of  the  features. 
Therefore,  an  impression  methwt  that  is  intent  upon  the  one 
and  ignores  the  other  is  inefficient.  The  modern  modelling 
compound  mcthoil  is  designcil  for  gn-at  retention  power; 
but  the  material  is  deceptive  in  that  it  pnxluees,  in  ordinary 
liaiids,  temporary  atmospheric  s|mi<cs.  The  modern  plaster 
impression  method  is  the  l>asis  for  creating  the  greatest 
possible  retention,  and  also  for  restoring  the  features. 
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S.  The  professional  man  should  not  be  satisfied  witli  suc- 
tion that  is  based  upon  enipiries;  but  he  should  be  Intent 
npon  producing  the  best  results.  I'his  latter  category  is  the 
attribute  of  mentality,  therefore  professional  and  not  em- 
pirical. 

"MrscLF.  Trimming"  and  "Closed  Moutu"  Methods. 
— On  page  1 17  these  methods  were  referred  to  as  erroneous, 
tliat  is,  based  uiH)n  mistaken  ideas  of  anatomy  and  physies. 
Such  a  statement  needs  substantiation;  without  which  it  is 
unjust  to  the  authors  of  the  methods. 

"  Muscle  trimming"  is  designed  to  accomplish  two  objects: 
(n)  preventing  the  labial  and  buccal  muscles  dislodging  the 
plate,  and  (h)  preventing  irritation  of  the  soft  tissue  at  the 
border  of  the  base-plate.  The  former  is  erroneous,  hut  the 
latter  is  in  part  true. 

In  this  discussion  it  is  assumed  that  modem  methods  for 
impression  taking,  both  plaster  and  modelling  compound,  as 
relating  to  retention  of  artificial  dentures  only  are  under 
consideration. 

The  buccinator  and  muscles  inserted  into  the  lips  are  the 
ones  involved.  Whatever  is  true  of  the  buccinator  dis- 
ItKiging  the  denture  is  also  true  of  the  other  muscles.  So 
far  as  this  study  is  affected  the  origin  and  insertion  of  the 
buccinator  is  at  the  union  of  the  alveolar  pnK-esses  and  the 
bixly  of  the  maxilla  and  mandible.  The  buccinator  is  not 
a  muscle  of  much  power  but  sufficient  for  its  normal  function, 
that  is,  keeping  the  bolus  of  food  between  the  teeth.  When 
the  mouth  is  closed  it  has  no  appreciable  power  unless  the 
cheeks  are  distended  with  food  or  air.  While  the  mouth  is 
wide  open  the  origin  and  insertion  are  far  enough  apart  so 
that  the  contractile  action  of  the  muscle  may  exert  some 
power.  This  force  cannot  dislodge  the  upper  denture  for  if 
it  displaces  the  denture  any  appreciable  distance  (even  one- 
ten- thousjindth  part  of  an  inch)  and  there  is  suitable  adapta- 
tion and  extension  of  the  palatal  border  of  the  base-plate  a 
perfect  \acuum  is  created  and  atmospheric  jiressure  (of 
apjiroximateiy  ft)urteei!  poiuids  to  the  square  inch)  is  pro- 
duced uiKin  the  entire  surface  affected.    This  is  true  also  of 

■  lower  denture   providctl   the  necessary  conditions  are 
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present  to  create  a  vacuum.  There  is  power  enougii  in  any 
or  all  of  the  muscles  under  consideration  to  reduce  the  flanges 
of  the  soft  impression  material  to  the  extent  of  destroying  all 
possibility  of  esthetic  restorations.  However,  the  "muscle 
trinuning"  depresses  the  peripheral  border  so  much  that 
there  is  little  probabilitj'  of  irritation  from  the  pressure  of 
the  border  of  the  base-plate. 

The  "closed  mouth"  method  is  still  more  destructive  of 
esthetic  restoration  than  the  open  mouth  method,  because 
the  orbicularis  oris  including  its  bony  attaclunents  (the  angle 
and  frenal  muscles)  is  more  acti\'ely  brought  into  action. 
The  misconception  of  the  dislodging  action  of  the  muscles 
upon  the  denture  is  just  as  true  with  this  method  as  with  the 
former.  However,  this  method  has  demonstrated  the  action 
of  the  masseter  upon  artificial  dentures.  It  demonstrates 
this  action  by  its  shearing  effect  upon  the  distobuccal  angle 
of  the  upper  and  especially  the  lower  modelling  compound 
impression.  This  action  of  the  masseter  is  only  marked  in  a 
lai^  development  of  the  muscle.  The  student  may  study 
the  action  of  this  muscle  by  placing  the  index  finger  in  the 
mouth  with  the  thumb  externally  grasping  the  muscle, 
occluding  the  teeth,  and  contracting  and  relaxing  the  muscle. 
This  muscle  action  catmot  dislodge  the  denture  because  the 
stronger  the  muscle  acts  the  stronger  the  dentures  are 
clamped  in  place.  However,  it  may  cause  much  irritation 
and  necessitate  the  trimming  of  the  base-plate  at  the  location 
indicated.  One  should  hardly  need  to  use  the  closed  mouth 
method  for  impressions,  with  its  attendant  evils,  for  the 
purpose  of  recording  the  action  of  the  anterior  border  of  the 
masseter  muscle.  Nevertheless  the  action  of  this  muscle 
when  obstructive  must  be  accommodated. 

This  condemnation  of  the  "muscle  trimming"  metho<], 
as  a  rule  of  practise,  necessitates  a  superior  method.  No 
catchy  expression  can  be  substituted  for  "muscle  trimming" 
for  establishing  the  peripheral  border  of  the  impression 
(and  denture),  for  a  scientific  methiMl  must  be  based  upon 
an  appreciation  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  (physics) 
of  the  parts  involved.  Nevertlieless,  the  classification  of 
requirements  for  retention,  namely:, (1)  Areal  contact,  (2) 
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peripheral  bearing,  and  (3)  extension  for  retention,  should 
be  constantly  in  mind  when  determining  the  location  of  the 
peripheral  border  of  the  impression  and  base-plate. 

There  are  two  extreme  conditions  of  the  alveolar  process 
that  must  be  considered  in  determining  the  periphery.  The 
one  is  the  full  prominent  pn)cess  and  the  other  is  the  exces- 
sively resorbed  pnx^ess.  (These  conditions  are  diagrammed 
in  Fig.  15.)  Necessarily  all  cases  presenting  are  somewhere 
within  the  extremes  and  must  be  a  modification  of  the  extreme 
governing  the  specific  case.  As  the  one  object  of  the  impres- 
sion is  construction  of  the  denture,  the  peripheral  border  of' 
the  impression  can  l>est  be  determined  by  considering  the 
requirements  for  the  flanges  of  the  denture.  In  the  first 
extreme  condition  (prominent  process)  the  flanges  of  the 
denture  should  be  as  thin  as  possible  and  necessarily  the 
extent  is  only  to  exclude  air.  In  this  extreme  condition 
the  Iwse-plane,  and  consequently,  the  peripheral  bearing,  is 
at  the  crest  of  the  alveolar  process  (Fig.  15).  In  the  other 
extreme  condition  (excessively  resorbed  process)  the  flanges 
are  most  im|)ortant  Ivecause  they  pn)vide  the  peripheral 
iKniring  and  restore  the  contour.  Thus,  it  is  evident  there 
is  value  and  necessity  for  the  i)eriphenil  wax  additions  for 
plavSter  impressions  as  elalK>rated  in  the  chapter  on  Impres- 
sions. In  this  class  of  castas  the  l>earing  must  be  as  near 
the  muscle  attachments  as  |x>ssible.  Also  the  flange  may 
exten<i  a  short  distance  uix>n  the  muscle  to  act  as  a  valve. 

Is  the  mental  vision  clear?  Art^al  (x>ntact  over  the  entire 
bast^plane,  ixTipheral  bearing  and  extension  for  retention, 
with  emphasis  uix>n  palatal  extension. 

XoTU  K.  —  The  emphasis  that  has  l>een  plac^l  upon 
extension  for  nnention  is  apt  to  impress  the  novice  that  all 
full  castas  riHjuire  this  ex(*essive  extension:  that  is  not  true. 
The  largt*  maj<»rity  of  the  leases  j^n*sentiiic  to  the  general 
pnictitioiuT  an^  averace  in  >ize,  form,  quantity  and  tone  of 
s«»ft  tissues.  an»l  tjuantity  and  viM^i^ity  i.f  the  fluids  of  the 
inouti).  .^urh  ra>t>  an*  wi'll  n^taiiu^l  with  much  less  surface 
of  the  nu»uth  o»vt*ntI:  nevertlielcNS.  tlie  larirer  the  arpa  of  the 
baM^j^lane,  other  fatti»r>  pn»  an»l  omi  Ikmus:  duly  ei»n- 
sitlen^l.  the  creater  the  retention. 
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Irritation  from  Extension.— Naturally  a  broad,  flat 
surface  cannot  cut,  that  is  irritate,  as  will  a  knife  edge; 
therefore  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  having  the 
palatal  extension  one-fourth  inch  wide,  and  that  the  soft 
tissues  covered  with  this  extension  must  be  held  firmly 
against  its  bone  support  throughout  its  entire  length.  This 
compressive  action  should  be  produced  by  the  peripheral 
wax  addition  to  the  tray.  Carving  of  the  cast,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  writer,  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  and  repre- 
hensible method  ever  iii\ented  for  creating  retention  in 
artificial  dentures.  If  a  scientific  impression  has  been  taken, 
the  results  of  ca^^■ing  cannot  be  tolerated.  The  peripheral 
edge  of  the  maxillar\'  surfac-e  should  be  slightly  rounded 
— never  left  angular.  If  irritation  ensues,  even  after  the 
most  scrupulous  and  painstaking  methods  and  technic,  the 
student  and  young  practitioner  should  not  be  discouraged. 
Xor  should  he  place  too  much  credence  upon  the  overenthu- 
siastic  statements  of  some  modelling  compound  hobbyists,  in 
that  the  peripheral  border  of  a  denture  made  from  a  well- 
taken  modelling  compound  impression  should  never  be 
trimmed,  but  that  attention  should  be  gi\en  to  some  fault  in 
the  ■'  articulation"  of  the  teeth.  "  \^'hoeve^  expects  a  perfect 
piece  to  see,  expects  that  which  ne^■e^  was,  is,  nor  can  be." 
\\Tien  the  human  mouth  can  be  worked  upon  as  positively 
as  a  block  of  wood,  then  dentistry  will  be  taken  from  the 
category  of  the  professions  and  will  be  only  a  skilful  trade. 
These  last  remarks  are  designed  to  caution  the  sincere  and 
troubled  ones  against  discouragement  which  is  often  engen- 
dered by  the  careless  and  extra\'agant  expressions  of  some 
members  of  the  profession. 

Nalsf.a. — Nausea  is  sometimes  associated  with  impression 
taking  and  inserting  of  artificial  dentures.  Nausea  is  a 
result  of  the  action  of  the  mind,  therefore  its  treatment  is 
through  the  mind-suggestion.  The  operator  should  remem- 
ber that  a  light  tickling  touch  of  the  finger,  impression  or 
denture  upon  the  palate  is  much  more  suggestive  than  a  firm 
pressure.  Many  dentures  have  been  ruined  by  cutting  off 
the  palatal  bonier.  Attention  should  be  given  rather  to 
creating  pressure  of  the  border  and  often  in  extending  it 
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backward.  Tactful  haiulliiig  of  the  patient  will  lAeratnie 
the  worst  cases. 

I-'iga.  173  and  174  show  two  views  of  the  peripheral  borcJer 
and  palatal  extension  of  a  more  than  onliniirily  (fiftieult  case. 

Flu,    IT.'i 

In  this  case  it  was  essential  that  great  retention  and  perfect 
enunciation  should  be  obtained.  The  wax  reenforced  plaster 
impression,  Spenee  plaster  compound  cast,  vulcanite  base- 
plate and  double  vulcanization  were  used.  Wlieii  the  vul- 
canite  bn^e-plate  was  trieil   in   the   mouth   it   was   found 


t  with  several  repeatid  efforts  the  base-plate  could  be 

cned.    This  fault  was  corrected  by  penciling  on  modelling 

mud  to  extend  the  jiaiatal  border  and  post-damming 

" )  iniiK)S3ibIe  for  the  patient  to  lon.'^n  it  by  any 
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muscle  at-tion  whatever.    Tlie  compound  was  replaced  with 
vulcanite  at  the  second  vulcanization. 

Fig.  175  shows  casts  made  by  tilling  finished  denture  for 

cases  that  were  desirous  of  better  retention  than  formerly 

The   line   indicates   the   extent   of   the   former 

denture 


tkig^mm 


The  author  advises  the  reader  to  return  to  page  79  and 
reread  the  description  of  the  technic  for  full  upper  and  lower 
impressions.  Begin  with  "Notice"  and  keep  constantly 
in  mind,  while  rereading  the  summary,  areal  contact,  per- 
ipheral bearing,  and  extension  for  retention. 

TENSOFEJCTION. 

This  term  is  used  to  cover  all  those  methods  where  reten- 
tion is  obtained  by  contact,  but  the  surface  of  the  contact 
is  too  insignificant  to  constitute  a  factor.  It  includes  all 
forms  of  clasps,  removable  plate-bridge  attachments,  spiral 
springs,  and  spring  plates.  It  implies  that  retention  is 
obtained  by  friction  through  tension.  The  simplest  form 
of  tensofriclion  is  the  spring  clasp,  in  which  the  narrow 
strip  of  metal  grips  the  tooth  by  friction  through  the  tension 
in  the  metal. 

It  is  not  relevant  in  this  book  to  discuss  that  class  of 
partial  dentures  known  as  "bridge-work;"  only  to  say  that 
there  is  a  large  class  of  cases  where  the  best  interests  of  the 
patient  will  be  subser\ed  with  a  plate  denture.  In  all  cases 
the  cosmetic  effects  of  a  plate  are  equal  and  in  many  places 
far  su|)crior  to  a  bridge. 
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It  is  a  good  rule  to  consider  that  a  natural  tooth  that  is 
or  can  be  made  comfortable  and  useful  to  the  patient  is  far 
more  valuable  than  an  artificial  one.  However,  the  con- 
ditions may  be  such  that  a  remaining  tooth  or  two  in  the 
upper  maxillte  may  be  more  of  a  detriment  to  the  wearer  of 
an  artificial  denture  than  their  loss;  but  it  is  always  a  subject 
for  serious  thought. 

In  a  few  cases  the  partial  denture  may  be  retained  by 
atmospheric  pressure,  adhesion  by  contact,  or  by  the  spring 
plate;  but  usually  the  best  results  are  obtained  bj'  the  use 
of  clasps. 

CLASPS. 

There  is  an  unjust  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  some  den- 
tists against  tlie  use  of  clasps.  This  is  probably  due  to  an 
improper  knowledge  of  their  advantages  and  disadvantages; 
also  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  principles 
involved  and  their  practical  application.  The  advantages  of 
the  clasps  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  there  is 
no  method  by  which  a  partial  plate  denture  may  be  retained 
with  so  much  comfort  and  usefulness  to  the  i>atient  as  with 
claspii.  This  implies  that  the  conditions  are  favorable  and 
the  mcthwl  is  properly  applied.  The  disadvantages  are  that 
in  some  cases  the  method  should  not  be  used  because  the 
remaining  teeth  are  not  healthful  nor  favorably  located  and 
may  be  of  improper  conformation.  The  last  condition  must 
preclude  clasps.  The  principal  argument  used  by  those  who 
object  to  the  use  of  clasps  is  that  they  cause  disintegration 
of  the  teeth  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  writer  emphat- 
ically states  that  the  cases  in  which  this  is  necessarily  so 
are  very  few  indeetl;  but  that  most  of  these  unfortunate 
occurrences  are  due  to  iin|)erfect  knowledge  and  manipu- 
lation of  the  dentist.  It  is  awe-inspiring  to  see  how  some 
of  these  men  who  throw  up  their  hands  in  holy  horror  at  the 
idea  of  clasping  a  tooth  will,  in  a  few  minutes,  "disinte- 
grate" a  sound  tooth  to  the  extent  of  removing  the  whole 
crown  and  pulp  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  a  bridge. 
-  Some  argue  that  a  tooth  should  never  be  elapsed  until  it  has 
VM  iiiuMK-d.     Why  not  wait  until  the  necessity  arises,  and 
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then  fill  or  crown  as  may  be  necessary?  "Consistency  is  a 
jewel."  The  question  should  be:  How  can  a  patient  derive 
the  greatest  amount  of  servic*  from  a  tooth?  not,  How  can 
the  tooth  be  preserved  the  greatest  length  of  lime?  A  tooth 
is  of  value  only  as  it  is  of  service. 

Karnes. — There  are  various  forms  of  clasps.  A  slay  clasp 
is  one  that  rests  upon  one  side  and  perhaps  two  angles 
of  a  luuth,  and  is  used  as  a  bearing  for  a  spring  plate.  A 
spring  cliii'p  is  one  that  rests  upon  at  least  two  sides  and  three 
angles  of  a  tooth.  Rigid  clasiTs  are  clamping  devices  that 
telescope  specially  constructed  artificial  crowns.  A  fcmtic 
i.s  a  continuous  bam!  ahoiit  the  tooth. 


Stay  Clasps.— The  stay  clasp  is  represented  in  vulcanite 
work  b\'  the  thickened  edge  of  the  spring  plate.  The  name 
is  especially  applied  to  the  short  clasps  used  to  stay  metal 
plates.  This  means  may  be  used  to  support  a  spring-i>late 
denture  carrying  any  or  all  of  the  six  anterior  teeth,  p^o^■idcd 
the  bicuspids  and  molars  are  of  proper  form  and  alignment. 
The  one  essential  factor  for  retaining  a  denture  by  the 
spring-plate  method  is  that  the  distance  across  the  vault 
from  the  bicuspids  upon  one  side  to  the  bicu.spids  upon  the 
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other  side  of  the  arch  shall  be  greater  at  the  gum  margin 
than  at  some  other  portion  of  the  crojvns  of  the  teeth. 
When  the  remaining  teeth  have  the  conformation  and 
alignment  implied  in  the  prcL'eding  statement,  a  plate  of  a 
"  horseshoe"  shape,  having  perfectly  adapted  thickened 
edges  of  vulcanite  (Fig.  17t3),  or  metal  stay  clasps  (Fig. 
177),  may  be  sprung  over  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  teeth. 
\t  will  then  rest  in  contact  with  the  teeth,  but  without 
lateral    pressure.     It   can   only   be   removed   hy   springing 


the  heels  of  the  plate  inward.  Should  one  or  more  of  the 
retaining  teeth  be  tilted  Ungually  it  will  interfere  with  this 
method  of  retention.  Perfect  adaptation  to  the  cervical 
third  of  the  lingual  surface  is  essential,  and  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, or  at  least  retained,  if  there  is  an  excessive  inclining 
of  some  of  the  teeth.  There  are  cases  where  adaptation  can 
be  made  to  the  middle  third  without  contact  with  the 
cer\'ivul  third.  This  method  is  especially  advisable  where 
the  conditions  are  favorable  and  there  are  no  spaces  for 
spring  clft-sps,  or  the  spring  clasp  would  be  unsightly. 
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Spring  CUsp. — Probably  the  principal  reason  for  the 
condemnation,  by  so  many  dentists,  of  the  spring  clasp  is 
a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  physical  laws  underlying  their 
use  and  construction,  and  the  manipulative  ability  to  prop- 
erly adjust  thein  even  after  the  principles  involved  are 
comprehended.  Doubtless  there  is  no  place  in  dentistry 
where  there  is  so  varied  an  application  of  the  physical  laws 
of  leverage  as  in  the  retention  of  artificial  dentures;  both 
full  and  partial  cases. 


The  Form  of  Tooth  for  Spring  Clasp. — What  is  commonly 
called  a  bell-shaped  tooth  is  the  ideal  form  (Fig.  178). 
The  greatest  diameter  of  such  teeth  is  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  the  distance  from  the  gum  line,  or  gingiva,  where  there 
is  recession  of  gum  tissue,  to  the  occlusal  surface  of  the 
tooth.  This  being  true,  it  follows  that  bicuspids  and  some 
of  the  molars  only  are  suitable  for  clasps;  and  these  must 
be  of  more  or  less  pronounced  ner\ous  temperament  type. 

Choice  of  Teeth  lor  Clasps. — Comiitions  permitting,  the 
first  choice  for  a  tooth  to  clasp  is  the  second  bicuspid,  the 
second  choice  is  the  first  molar,  and  the  last  choice  is  the 
first  bicuspid.  Any  other  placing  of  clasps  is  not  ideal, 
and  will  l>e  resorted  to  only  because  of  necessity.     Clasiw 
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may  be  placed  upon  third  molars  and  cuspids,  or  one  of 
each;  but  they  will  be  so  placed  because  there  is  no  other 
alternative. 

The  Portum  ol  the  Circumfeience  of  the  Tooth  ClaBped. — 
The  spring  clasp  should  cover  two  sides  and  three  angles  of 
the  tooth  (Fig.  17!)),  and  be  placed  upon  the  distal  and 
lingual  surfaces  of  the  bicuspids  and  the  mesial  aud  lingual 
surfaces  of  the  molars.  By  this  arrangement  the  clasps  are 
placed  at  or  near  the  centre  of  leverage  nnd  as  inconspic- 
uouslj'  as  possible. 


The  Longitudinal  Portion  of  Tooth  Clasped. — The  pressure 
must  l>e  ujwin  the  incline  toward  the  cervix  (Fig.  180,  a). 
Should  the  excess  of  pressure  Iw  upon  the  incline  toward 
the  occlusal  end  of  the  tooth,  the  plate  will  lie  displaced 
''Fig.  180.  6);  therefore  the  clasp  is  placed  over  the  middle 
•d  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth.     Often  the  tooth  is  not  an 
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ideal  line,  and  is  so  fonned  that  it  bet-oines  necessary,  if  a 
clasp  is  to  be  used,  to  carry  it  to,  or  even  below,  the  free 
margin  of  the  gum.  These  are  the  cases  wherein  there  is 
danger  of  disintegration  of  the  clasped  tooth.  Some  teeth 
thus  clasped,  that  are  of  a  very  dense  nature  and  not  prone 
to  decay,  niaj'  become  \ery  sensitive,  which  can  usually 
be  overcome  by  applying  silver  nitrate,  50  per  cent,  solution. 
Should  the  tooth  belong  to  the  class  commonly  called  soft 
and  chalky,  and  the  secretion  be  in  an  abnormal  condition, 
they  may  disintegrate  very  rapidly;  the  tooth  should  then 
be  filled  nr  crowned,  as  may  be  indicated.  It  is  not  often  we 
have  all  these  untoward  conditions;  therefore  the  method 
should  not  be  <i>ndemned  Ix'caiise  of  these  exceptional  cases. 


Where  the  teeth  an-  of  suitable  length  and  form,  even  though 
the  structure  ma.\*  Ik^  poor  and  the  secretion  vitiated,  if 
the  clasps  are  properly  made,  placed,  and  cleansed,  there 
will  be  very  little  danger  of  decay.  In  all  cases  it  is  best 
to  keep  the  clasps  as  far  from  the  gum  as  the  ccmditions  will 
(H-rmit. 

Forma  and  Material  for  Clasps. ^Clasps  are  made  of  either 
round,  flat,  or  lia!f-r()und  clasp  gold.  A  good  formula  for 
clasp  gold  is:  I'urc  gold,  twenty  parts;  pun-  copper,  two 
parts;  pure  silver  and  platinum,  of  each,  one  part. 

Round  Clasps. — The  round  clasp  should  Iw  made  of  17-  to 
2()-gau}:<'  clasp  gold  wire,  and  may  Iw  used  either  as  a  .single 
or  double  strand  (Kig.  1S1>.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
the  round  wire  clasp  that  are  verj-  useful  and  admit  of  a  wide 
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range  of  application.  These  forms  are  often  known  by  the 
name  of  the  man  who  introduced  the  special  form  to  the 
attention  of  the  profession.    The  Balkwill  tee  (Fig.  182,  the 


Fig.  ISl 


Fig.  182 


Fir..  is;< 


Vui.  1H4 


Vui.  isr> 


rIacksoii-cTil)  a  donhh*  tec  -  (Kig.  \Sl])  and  the  Hoach  loop 
(Fig.  1S4)  arc  familiar  and  valuable  forms.  The  advantage 
claimed  for  the  wire  clasp  is  the  slight  contact  with  the 
tooth. 


Flat  Clasp.— ^The  flat  clasp  is  made  of  -(i-gauge  clasp 
gold,  and  from  tV  to  I  'n^h  '"  width,  usually  about  {  to  -^ 
inch  (Fig.  185).  The  advantages  of  the  flat  clasp  are:  (1) 
Its  thinness — when  necessary  to  pass  between  the  natural 
teeth,  the  necessary  space  can  be  secured  by  slight  wedging; 
(2)  there  is  no  form  of  clasp  that  is  so  universally  applicable; 
(.i)  it  gives  great  stability  to  the  denture;  and  (4)  it  is  not 
liable  to  be  broken.  The  disadvantage  is  that  the  broad 
surface  of  tooth  substance  covered  is  favorable  for  decay, 
and  necessitates  the  best  judgment  upon  the  part  of  the 
operator  in  placing  the  clasp,  also  care  upon  the  part  of 
the  patient  to  keep  it  clean. 


Halt-round  Claspa.— The  half-round  clasp  Is  matle  of  half- 
round  clasp  gold  wire  and  has  the  disativantages  of  both 
the  round  and  Hat  clasps  without  their  advantages.  The 
half-round  wire  is  valuable  in  forming  lugs,  stops  and  the 
stem  to  the  tee  clasp. 

Bigid  Clasps.— These  clasps  may  be  made  of  flat  clasp  metal 
or  IS-carat  gold  plate;  they  are  usually  as  broad  as  the 
length  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth  will  permit;  they  are  of 
sufficient  length  to  wtver  at  least  one  side  and  two  angles 
of  the  tooth,  and  the  ends  are  either  l>ent  I^-ahape  to  slide 
over  parallel  longitudinal  ridges  or  cleats  upon  gold  crowns 
(Fig.  lS(i)  (Br>'ant  method),  or  they  are  provided  with  a 
thick  end  adapted  to  parallel  longitudinal  grooves  in  pref- 
erably porcelain  crowns  (Fig.  1S7)  (Snartz  method). 
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Ferroles.^ Ferrules    are    especially    indicated    where   the 

iiiitiinil  toetli  are  remainiii);  upon  one  side  of  the  maxilla  or 

mandible  and  absent  on  the  other.     The  fer- 

~^^Sj^^~~]    rule  is  superior  to  the  spring  clasp  for  this 

^^^^^^      class  of  cases  because  of  its  unjielding  form 

1  I      'I'iR-  1S8).     Where  conditions  are  favorable, 

^^^^^^ff      ^^^"  "r  possibly  three  may  be  used  to  advaii- 

^^^B^^      tiigc.    Sometimes  extensions  may  be  attache*! 

^       ^      to  the  buccal  surface  nf  the  ferrule  to  act 

' '    as  stay  clasps  upon  the  proxiniating  teeth. 

I'li;.  IS8  Should  there  not  be  sufficient  space  between 

the  tooth  to  be  ferruled  and  the  proximating 

teeth  to  pass  a  215-gauge  plate,  it  will  be  necessary  to  gain 

such  space  by  wedging  with  tape  until  such  space  is  obtained, 

when  it  will  he  maintained  by  the  ferrule. 

PRINCIPLES  INVOLVED  IN  RETENTION. 

There  are  two  propositions  to  he  considered:  first,  halunc- 
ing  the  plate,  and  second,  gripping  the  tooth  or  teeth. 


Balancing  the  Plate.— Wc  may  consider  each  side  m 
partial  plate  as  a  Ifvcr.  the  tiiotli  clasped  as  the  fulcrum, 
anil  the  i)late  cxtiiiditig  cither  way  from  the  clasp  as  the 

ms  uf  the  le\er.     Fig.  1X9  represents  a  partial  upper  of  a 
eshoe-shape  carrying  the  six  anterior  teeth  and  the 
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wings  extending  backward  to  the  third  molars.  It  is  easily 
imagined  what  the  result  would  be  should  an  attempt  be 
made  to  retain  this  denture  by  a  single-strand  wire  clasp 
placed  upon  the  third  molars;  also,  should  the  wire  clasps  be 
replaced  with  broad,  flat  clasps  accurately  fitted  to  the 
surface  of  the  teeth.  With  the  broad  clasps,  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  plate  would  be  held  in  place  for  a  time  at 
least,  Itut  the  long  leverage  and  the  weight  of  the  porcelain 
teeth  would  place  such  a  strain  upon  the  third  molars  that 
they  would  become  very  sore  and  loosened  in  their  sockets. 
If  these  clasps  are  replaced  with  single-strand  wire  clasps 


upon  the  second  bicuspids,  the  plate  will  be  securely  held  in 
place  and  with  the  minimum  strain  upon  the  clasped  teeth, 
because  the  clasps  are  at  the  centre  of  leverage.  This  demon- 
strates why  it  is  necessary  to  extend  the  base-plate  some 
distance  back  of  the  clasped  teeth.  This  centre  also  explains 
why,  if  a  clasp  is  placed  upon  a  third  molar  upon  one  side, 
a  clasp  should  be  placed  upon  the  first  bicus]»id,  or  even  the 
cuspid,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  arch.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  best  results  are  obtained  when  there  is  a  tooth  for  clasp- 
ing upon  each  side  of  tJie  mouth.  While  two  teeth  for 
clasping  are  most  desirable,  if  the  conditions  for  retaining 
a  denture  by  adhesion  by  contact  are  very  unfavorable,  a 
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single  bicuspid  or  molar  may  be  of  much  assistance  (Fig,  190); 
and  on  the  mandible  even  a  single  cuspid  should  be  utilized. 
Gripping  the  Tooth. — There  are  many  cases  of  failure  in 
clasp  dentures  due  to  carelessness  or  slight  accidents  in 
adjusting  the  clasps  to  the  teeth.  The  clasps  should  \k  so 
adjusted  to  the  teeth  that  there  will  be  no  lateral  strain. 
Theoretically,  when  the  mouth  is  at  rest  there  should  be  no 
strain  upon  the  clasped  teeth,  l>ecause  the  u)>per  plate 
(even  though  a  narrow  rim)  should  have  sufficient  adhesion 
by  contact  to  sustain  its  weight,  and  the  lower  plate  is  held 
in  place  by  gravitation :  hence  the  clasps  are  a  reserve  force 
for  work.  l*'ig.  191,  a,  represents  a  broad,  flat-spring  clasp 
improperly  adjusted.     The  linguucer\ical  edge  of  the  clasp 


rests  upon  the  tooth,  while  the  linguo-occlusal  edge  is  some- 
what distant  from  the  tooth.  WTien  the  arms  of  the  clasp 
are  bent  inward  so  as  to  cause  the  clasp  to  grip  the  tooth, 
the  linguo-occlusal  edge  will  approach  the  tooth,  and  the 
base-plate,  which  represents  the  long  arm  of  a  lever,  will  be 
tilted  away  from  the  vault  of  the  mouth,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  line.  If  the  reverse  of  these  conditions  exists  {Fig. 
191,  fc),  that  is,  the  linguo-occlusal  edge  rests  upon  the  tooth, 
and  the  linguocervical  edge  stands  away  from  the  tooth, 
then  when  the  spring  of  the  arms  dran-s  the  clasp  firmly  to 
the  tooth,  the  plate  will  be  held  securely  against  the  vault 
of  the  month;  there  will  lie,  however,  a  lateral  strain  upon 
the  tooth,  tending  to  move  the  apex  of  the  root  of  the  tooth 
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toward  the  vault.  If  either  of  these  imperfect  conditions 
is  to  exist,  it  had  better  be  the  latter,  because  the  denture 
will  be  held  firmly  in  place,  and  in  time  the  tooth  will  be 
adjusted  to  the  existing  conditions;  although  sore  during  the 
orthodontic  process. 

Adaptation  of  the  Clasps  to  the  Tooth. — There  are  two 
methods  of  adapting  clasps:  (1)  The  clasp  is  formed  by 
pliers  to  approximately  a  close  adaptation,  so  that  it  will  l>e 
uniformly  supported  yet  not  so  close  but  that  the  fluids  of 
the  mouth  can  pass  frecl\-  between  the  metal  and  tooth. 
(2)  A  piece  of  thin  pure  gold  or  platinum  (.'i6  gauge)  is 
accurately  fitted  to  the  tooth;  a  strip  of  clasp  metal  is  then 
adjusted  as  closely  as  possible  with  pliers  to  the  burnished 
metal  and  the  two  imited  with  wax;  they  are  then  sprung 
away  fnim  the  t(«)th,  invested,  aixl  thoroughly  soldered 
together.  It  is  possible,  with  this  perfect  adaptation  of  the 
clasps  to  the  tooth,  the  secretions  being  retained  by  capillary 
attraction,  and  not  changed  by  the  fluids  circulating  in  the 
mouth,  that  disintegration  may  l>e  invited;  but  with  proper 
cleansing  and  removing  the  denture  at  night  almost  no  ill 
efTects  will  present. 

Forming  the  Clasps  with  Fliers. — Clasp  gold  is  very  crys- 
talline, and  when  it  is  rolled  from  the  ingot  into  plate  the 
crystals  are  elongated  into  fibers.  The  metal  is  easily  split 
between  the  fibers;  across  the  fil>ers  there  is  strength, 
flexibility,  and  elasticity,  so  for  this  reason  the  fibers  should 
run  lengthwise  of  the  clasp,  that  is,  around  the  tooth.  Before 
forming  the  clasp  the  metal  should  be  annealed  by  heating 
to  a  cherry-red  heat  and  permitted  to  C(k»I  slowly. 

PUEHS. 

Two  pairs  of  pliers  are  required.  One  (we  will  call  No.  1) 
with  hawk-bill-shaped  beaks,  the  under  smaller  than  the 
over  beak  and  oval  or  round  in  its  cross-section,  while  the 
over  beak  is  flat  on  the  under  surfac'e  of  its  eros-s-section 
(Fig.  192).  The  other  pair  of  pliers  (No.  2)  is  the  onlinary 
clasp-forming  variety,  having  a  rounded  and  a  concave  blade 
(Fig.  193).    No.  1  pliers  is  for  geneiBl  utility,  and  with  it 
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it  of  the  shaping  of  the  clasps  is  done.  It  p^'cs  the 
concavoconvex  form  to  the  erosa-sectiim  of  tlie  dasp,  and  in 
connection  with  the  fingers  give  the  general  outline  of  the 
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tootli.  The  No.  2  pliers  is  Iietter  adapted  to  bending  the 
clasp  til  sharp  angles,  depressing  a  hutging  portion  or  denting 
thr  edge  of  a  clasp. 

Attacbing  the  Clasp  to  the  Plate. ^— In  gold  work  the  clasp 
is  either  soldered  to  the  plate  (Fig.  HI5,  a),  or  connected 
to  the  plate  hy  means  of  one  or  two  standards  (Fig,  194,  a 
and  6).  For  Milcanite  work  a  tang  is  soldered  to  the  clasp 
(Figs.  ISl  and  lS5j,  after  which  the  base-plate  may  he 
extended  any  distance  to  grip  the  tiing.  I'ig.  1N.[>  shows 
union  of  clasp  and  tang. 

LOCATION  OF  ATTACHMENT  UPON  CLASP. 

Tlic  attachment  to  the  cla.sp  should  be  one-eighth  to  Ihree- 
sixtcrnths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  should  be  placed  as  near  the 
middle  of  the  long  way  of  the  clasp  as  the  setting  of  the  teeth 
will  ixrmit.  By  this  arrangement  a  spring  clasp  will  not  be 
converted  into  an  unwieldy  stay  cla,sp.  Fig.  194,  a,  shows 
the  right  way  to  form  the  attachnients,  while  I'ig.  194,  /), 
illn^tnites  a  wrong  way. 


Flasktng. — Clasp  dentures  may  be  best  flasked  in  the  wide 
rim  of  the  Star  or  Wilson  flask.  Often  a  special  flask,  as  the 
Whitney  ISA  (Buffalo  Dent.  Mfg.  Co.),  is  the  most  efficient. 

F'ig.  196  illustrates  the  sections  of  the  Whitney  ISA,  and 
{Fig.  197)  shows  the  flask  hi  u.se. 
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Conclusion. — (^lasps  proi>erly  confeive*]  and  formed  are  a 
blessing  to  Iwtli  )mtieiit  ami  prosthetist,  Imt  imimipcrly 
used  art'  vexatious  to  the  dentist  and  a  detriment  to  the 
victim.  The  retention  of  artificial  dentures  either  partial  or 
full  is  a  profound  subject  for  thought,  and  wurthx'  the  best 
efforts  of  the  prosthetist. 


I 


CEMENTATION. 

This  term  is  used  to  denote  that  an  adhesive  substane*', 
as  cement,  is  used  as  the  means  of  retention  for  erowns, 
bridges,  and  the  so-called  "  alveolar  dentures."  Crowns  and 
spanning  bridges  are  clearly  out  of  the  scope  of  this  book, 
while  remfivable  bridge-work  is  on  the  border  line  between 
bridge-work  and  plate-work.  A  spanning  bridge  with  one 
or  more  saddle  abntments  is  clearly  a  bridge.  A  saddle 
extending  under  the  entire  denture  is  but  an  extension  of  the 
saddle  abutment,  therefore  there  is  no  clear  line  of  demar- 
cation between  bridge-work  and  plate-work.  However,  a 
base-plate,  of  whatever  material,  depending  upon  telescoping 
crowns,  bar  ami  slot,  tube  and  split  pin.  or  a  jnn  or  ball 
with  sht-lube  attachments,  are  so  intimately  associated  with 
crown-work  that  they  may  be  jnstly  classed  as  removable 
bridge-work.     Nevertheless  the  trend  of  the  times  is  to  a 
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growing  interest  in  partial  plate  dentures,  and  as  there  is  not 
8  very  wide  distinction  made  in  practice  between  plate  pros- 
thetics and  crown  prosthetics  the  writer  is  justified  in  men- 
tioning some  of  the  crown  and  inlay  attachments  used  as 
retainers  for  partial  plate  dentures.  However,  the  student 
should  consult  his  text-book  on  crown  and  bridge-work  for 
instruction  regarding  the  crowns  of  which  the  special  attach- 
ments under  consideration  are  a  part,  and  the  technic  for 
their  use.  The  writer  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
indorsing  the  following  methods,  for  he  does  not  make  use  of 
any  of  them,  and  believes  that  Hunter's  expos^  of  "Septic 
Dentistry"  and  the  teaching  of  the  research  workers  of  the 
profession  will  eventually  drive  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
crown  and  bridge  methods  from  general  practice;  also  that 
during  the  transition  period  to  simple  plate  work  he  presumes 
that  cn)wn  and  inlay  attachment  may  be  quite  in  vogue  with 
the  profession. 

It  does  seem  that  the  locking  devices  must  be  at  their 
zenith  for  all  three  of  the  geometrical  figures — square,  triangle 
and  circle — ■ha\e  been  variously'  utilized.  These  attachments 
are  all  based  upon  the  principle  of  the  mortise  and  tenon,  and, 
are  held  together  by  friction  and  hy  inlocking.  In  some  of 
the  devices  the  mortise  is  in  the  plate,  and  others  have  it  in 
the  anchor  tooth.  Some  of  the  inventions  are  rigid  and 
unyielding,  others  have  a  limited  amountof  resiliency;  there- 
fore the  prosthetist  desiring  to  make  use  i>f  such  expediency 
may  choose  from  an  imposing  collection. 

The  following  illustration  will  ser\e  as  a  study  of  some  of 
the  numerous  devices  on  the  market ,  and  methods  advocated. 
WTien  studying  any  <levice  the  student  should  give  careful 
attention  to  its  effectiveness  as  a  retainer;  strength  of  all  the 
parts  involved,  for  the  device  ma.\-  cau.se  a  weakened  plate  or 
anchorage:  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  anchor  tooth  and 
adjacent  tissues;  and  the  septic  conditions  involved. 

The  three  cardinal  principles  desirable  in  any  device  or 
method  are  simphcity,  durabihty  and  cleanliness. 

Fig.  198  shows  the  Condit  paralleling  appliance,  which  is 
the  prototype  of  all  paralleling  appliances.  It  consists  of 
two  itars,  one  of  which  is  slotted  and  is  attached  to  the  other 
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bar  with  a  thumb  clampiug-srrew.  Eacli  of  these  bars 
has,  at  one  end,  h  right  angle  post  whioh  are  necessarily 
parallel  tn  each  uther.  One  of  the  ptista  is  thread-cut,  so  as 
to  be  adjustable.  Tliesc  posts  hold  the  split  tube  of  the 
Condit  stop-pin  attachment  parallel  while  adjusting  to  the 
crown  supports  of  the  reniovixble  plate-bridge.  A  third  post 
is  shown  in  the  cut,  which  is  a  long-pointed  thumb-screw  to 
aid  ill  supporting  the  jack  while  attaching  the  slit  tubes. 
Aay  mechanician  can  construct  this  jack  or  adapt  |>osts 
suitable  for  the  various  retaining;  devices. 


~^^«^^^^^l 
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Fig.  199  shows  the  Condit  atoi>-pin  (enlargetl)  both  united 
and  sejM rated. 

Fig.  200  shows  the  Morgan  attachment:  also  a  completed 
denture  ready  to  slip  into  place. 

Fig.  201   shows  a  jack  used  for  paralleling  the  Morgan 

attachments.     This  jack  may  l>e  used  for  mounting  any  of 

the   various   attachments,  provided    suitable   clutches   are 

.obtained  for  the  specific  device. 
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Fig.  202  shows  the  Gilmore  clip,  as  used,  and  completed 
saddles.  Saddles  of  this  t.\'pe  should  be  joined  to  a  similar 
one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  jaw,  or,  to  an  inlocking  device 
at  some  distant  point. 

Fig.  20:J  shows  the  Gilmore  clip  enlarged. 

Fig.  204  shows  the  Roach  ball  and  slit  tube.  Fig.  .205 
illustrates  its  use  in  connection  with  a  i-ontact  bar.  This 
attachment  is  proliably  the  most  resilient  and  has  the  greatest 
scope  for  use  and  for  cleansing  of  any  of  the  marketed  devices. 

Except  to  condemn,  the  atrocities  perpetrated  under  the 
alluring  name  "alveolar  dentistry"  are  unworthy  of  con- 
sideration in  anv  book. 


PORCELAIN  TKHTH. 

History. — The  late  Professor  Essig  stales,  in  tlie  ehapter  on 
Porcelain  in  the  winter icav  Tejt-hook  of  I'roitthrlic  Detilhlry; 
that  the  hit^tory  of  tlie  first  use  of  mineral  in  plaee  of  animal 
substances  for  artificial  teeth  is  wrapped  in  obscurity.  One 
of  the  early  recorded  suggestions  along  this  line  is  that  of 
Gnillemeau,  in  1710,  who  proposed  a  paste  compound  of 
white  wax,  gum  elemi,  white  mastic,  coral,  and  i)earl.  Piei 
Fauchard,  in  I^  Cktrurgiev  Dentiste,  1728,  suggests  tlie  use 
of  artificial  enamel  for  this  purpose. 

The  idea  of  "hard  mineral  teeth"  is  to  be  attributed  to 
M.  Duchateau,  an  apothecary  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye, 
near  Paris.  He  conceived  the  idea,  in  1 774,  of  constructing  &> 
plate  in  porcelain,  molding  it  after  the  form  of  his  ivory  one, 
M.  Duchateau  took  as  an  associate  a  dentist  of  Paris  by  the 
name  of  M.  Dubois  de  Chemant.  M.  de  Chemant  irapruved 
the  porcelain,  and  in  1790  obtained  a  ])atent  from  Louis 
XVI  for  his  process.  Dubois  Foucou,  dentist  to  the  king^ 
became  interested  in  de  t'hemant's  work,  made  improvementa 
in  the  material,  and  made  public  the  first  description  of  the 
method  for  making  mineral  teeth.  In  1808  Fonzi,  anotl 
dentist  of  Paris,  first  made  separate  individual  teeth,  amt 
also  baked  small  pieces  of  platinum  in  them  to  serve  as  I 
means  of  attachment  to  the  plate. 

DeChemant  moved  to  Loudon  in  1791  and  became  asso- 
ciated with  Cladius  Ash.  and  for  many  years  experimented 
in  and  manufactured  porcelain  teeth. 

Porcelain  teeth  were  not  introduced  into  .\merica  until 
about  1817.  The  first  use  of  them  of  which  wc  have  knowl- 
edge was  by  A.  A.  Plantou,  a  Frenchman,  who  began  the 
practice  of  dentistry  in  Phila<lelphia  alniut  that  time.  He 
commenced  the  mnnnfncture  of  mineral  teeth  about  1820, 
(34S) 
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Charles  W.  Feale,  in  1822,  and  Samuel  W.  Stockton,  in 
1825,  were  the  next  after  Plantou  to  manufacture  porcelain 
teeth,  and  they  were  soon  followed  by  many  others.  By  the 
year  1S38  mineral  teeth  were  in  general  use.  About  this 
year  Dr.  Elias  Wildman,  of  Philadelphia,  succeeded  in 
improving  the  material,  so  that  it  would  stand  the  high  heat 
of  soldering,  and  the  texture  and  life-like  appearance  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  has  been  said  that  it  remains  unexcelled 
to  the  present  day.  To  him  has  been  accredited  the  honor  of 
placing  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  teeth  on  a  scientific 
basis. 

COMPOSITION  OF  PORCELAIN. 

Definition. — Porcelain  is  divided  into  three  classes,  as 
hard,  natural  soft,  and  artificial  soft.  Dental  porcelain 
belongs  to  the  subdivision  hard  porcelain,  and  may  be  defined 
as:  A  solidified  suspension  of  one  or  more  unfused  silicious 
substances  in  a  fused  silicate.  Porcelain  is  high  or  low  fusing, 
dependent  upon  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  basic  ingre- 
dient. The  material  commonly  called  glass  is  fused  silicious 
salts;  therefore  all  porcelains  may  be  converted  into  glass 
by  sufficient  fusing. 

Materials.— The  materials  entering  into  dental  porcelain 
are  feldspar,  silica,  kaolin  or  clay,  alkalies,  and  pigments. 
The  pigments  used  are  made  of  titanium,  cobalt,  iron,  tin, 
gold,  and  platinum. 

Feldspar. — This  is  generally  spoken  of  as  a  double  ^icate 
of  aluminum  and  potassium,  and  is  represented  by  the 
formula  AljO,  K,0,  6Si02.  The  best  feldspar  is  found  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Wilmington,  Del.  It  presents  a  distinct 
cleavage,  and  when  broken  splits  into  plates  of  more  or  less 
magnitude.  It  is  of  an  indefinite  color,  between  yellow  and 
pink,  but  when  fused  in  the  furnace  it  becomes  transparent 
and  colorless,  and  if  not  exposed  to  a  too  prolonged  or  an 
excessively  high  temperature  it  retains  its  original  form 
without  rounding  at  the  corners;  this  is  one  of  the  tests  of 
good  feldspar.  There  are  several  deposits  of  this  mineral 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  which,  though  beautiful  and  trans- 
parent in  appearance,  have  been  found  to  be  entirely  unfit 
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for  dental  porcelain  heoause  of  their  opafiue-white  color 
when  fused  in  the  furnace.  The  preparation  of  the  spar 
consists  of  selecting  suitable  rock  {some  of  the  spar  frona  a 
good  quarry  will  not  answer  for  dental  porcelain),  breaking 
it  into  fragments  with  a  steel  hamuier,  and  grinding  it  into 
powder  in  a  Wedgewood  mortar.  The  material  is  sifted 
at  intervals  through  a  No.  10  bolting-clnth  sieve.  The  grind- 
ing ahould  not  lie  carried  too  far,  or  its  translucency  may  be 
greatly  les.sened. 

Silica  (SiOi).— This  material,  sometimes  calle<I  quartz, 
occurs  in  crystalline  and  amorphous  forms;  it  is  colorless, 
infusible  at  ordinary  temperature,  insoluble  in  water  and 
all  acids  except  hydrofluoric.  The  amorphous  anil  gelatin- 
ous varieties  are  partially  soluble  in  alkaline  carlmnate-s, 
but  quite  soluble  In  caustic  alkalies.  Silica  combines  with 
the  bases  to  form  ailicates. 

The  purest  natural  form  of  silica  is  the  transparent  and 
colorless  variety  of  quartz  known  as  rock  crystal.  Without 
transparency  and  crystalline  structure,  silica  is  met  with  in 
the  form  of  chalcedony  and  carnelian,  agate,  cat's  eye,  onyx, 
opal,  and  other  precious  stones.  Sand,  of  which  the  white 
varieties  are  pure  silica,  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
disintegration  of  silicious  rock.  The  yellow  and  brown  dis- 
coloration is  due  to  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron. 

Silica  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  stability  and  firm- 
ness to  porcelain,  and  its  infusibility  stiffens  and  keeps  the 
other  materials  in  shape  so  that  an  object  made  of  porcelain 
may  preserve  its  molded  form  while  exposed  to  the  high  tem- 
perature during  the  process  of  firing.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
incorporated  with  feldspar  and  clay,  and  is  looked  upon  as 
the  "main  prop  in  tooth  body." 

The  quartz  is  crushed  and  ground  in  a  \Vedgewoo<l  murtar 
until  it  will  pass  through  a  No.  10  bolting-cloth  sieve,  when 
it  is  reduced,  under  water,  to  an  impalpable  [Htwder. 

Kaolin. — Kaolin  is  the  purest  qualit\'  nf  clay  freed  from 
such  impurities  as  sand  and  mica  by  careful  washing.  It 
is  II  hydratH  silicate  of  alumina,  and  may  Ik-  represented 
by  the  formula  l^AW),,  .'^SiO,)  -|-  H/>,  It  is  formed  by  the 
long-continued  action  of  air  and  water  upon  granite  and 
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feldspar  rook.  The  disintegration  is  probably  due  to  both 
mechanical  and  vhemical  causes. 

Clay  is  infusible  in  an  ordinary  furnace  when  heated  alone, 
but  readily  unites  with  feldspar  at  a  high  temperature.  It 
is  an  element  of  strength  in  porcelain. 

German  clay  is  imported  from  Europe  and  is  probably  the 
most  infusible  of  the  claxs. 

Alkalies. — Both  of  the  alkah  metals  potassium  and  sodium 
are  used  as  fluxing;  material.  Potassium  is  an  essential 
element  of  porcelain.  Sodium  could  not  he  substituted  for 
potassium  because  of  the  green  tint  it  imparts  to  the  product; 
but  in  conjunction  with  potassium  it  is  a  vahiable  addition, 
because  it  increases  the  fusibility  without  increasing  the 
amount  of  alkali.  The  potassium  and  sixlium  salts  are  all 
soluble  in  water.  It  is  evident  that  this  property  in  artificial 
teeth  is  unrlesirable,  but  concomitant  with  the  lowering 
of  the  fusing-jjoint  of  the  porcelain.  Therefore  it  is  logical 
to  conclude  that  the  higher  the  fusion  of  the  porcelain  the 
less  soluble,  and  tlie  lower  the  fusion  the  more  soluble. 
In  other  worfis,  the  high-fusing  pon-ehiiiis  are  practically 
insoluble,  whereas  the  low-fusiug  are  liable  to  etch  and  dis- 
integrate in  the  fluids  of  the  mouth.  I'ndoubtedly  the 
modern  makes  of  artificial  teeth  are  sufficiently  high  fusing 
to  be  in.soluble  In  the  mouth;  but  the  porcelains  placed 
upon  the  market  for  the  dentist's  use  in  constructing  bridges, 
crowns,  and  inlays,  excepting  the  highest  fusing  ones,  are 
dangerousl\-  near  the  etching  jmint.  Material  has  been 
placet!  upoTi  the  market  so  loaded  with  flux  (alkali)  that 
they  soon  pnivv  to  be  unstable.  In  using  low-fusing  porce- 
lain, to  be  place*!  in  the  mouth,  this  property  of  solubility 
(etching)  must  be  taken  Into  account;  as  low  fusion  can  only 
be  produced  by  adding  flux  (however,  excessive  pulverizing 
lowers  the  fusiiig-point,  aj.so  injures  the  texture),  and  the 
more  flux  the  more  soluble. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  four  essential  elements 
entering  into  porcelain — oxygen,  silicnii,  potassium,  and 
alutninuni;  one  gas  and  three  solids;  two  non-metals  and 
two  metals.  Of  the  three  solids,  silicon  melts  at  loOO"  F., 
potassium  at  IrW.y"  V.,  and  aluminum  at  1200°  F.    Oxygen  is 


the  most  abundant  and  silicon  second  most  abundant  ele- 
ment, while  aluminum  is  the  most  abundant  metal.  Silicon 
combined  with  oxygen  (silica)  is  almost  infusible  and  in- 
soluble, and  there  is  almost  no  expansion  or  contraction 
by  heat.  Aluminum  combined  with  oxygen  (alumina)  is 
highly  refractory  and  non-changeable.  Potassium  combined 
with  oxygen  fonns  potassa;  it  fuses  at  a  low  temperature, 
and  is  very  soluble  in  water.  Silica  combined  with  alumina 
forms  kaolin  (clay),  is  refractory,  easily  hydratcd,  and 
contracts  in  heating.  Silica  and  alumina  combined  with 
potassa  form  feldspar,  which  material  forms  the  largest 
portion  of  artificial  teeth. 

Pigment. — The  pigmentary  substances,  titanium,  cobalt, 
iron,  and  tin,  are  naed  in  the  form  of  oxide;  gold  is  used  both 
as  an  oxide  and  in  the  metallic  state;  and  platinum  as  a  fine 
precipitate-platinum  sponge. 

Titanium  Oxide  is  the  only  pigment  used  in  the  "body 
porcelain."  It  gives  the  creamy  yellow  color  of  the  dentine. 
It  is  also  used  for  the  yellow  color  of  enamel. 

Cobalt  oxide  produces  the  blue  tints  of  enamel. 

Iron  oxide  is  used  for  certain  gray  tints. 

Tin  oxide  is  used  only  in  combination  with  gold  oxide  as 
purple  of  Cassius  to  produce  the  pink  gum  color. 

Gold  is  used  in  the  metallic  state  for  reddish-brown  tints 
in  enamels. 

Platiinim  sponge  prixhuTs  gray  tints. 


THE  PROCESS  OF  MAHUFACTUBE. 

The  proc'ess  of  manufacturing  artificial  teeth  consists  of 
(1)  preparing  the  stock  material,  (2)  molding,  and  (3)  firing. 

Stock  Material. — The  stock  material  is  first  worked  up 
into  four  forms,  as  body,  frit,  flux,  and  enamel. 

Bo<ly. — The  body  represents  the  dentin  of  the  natural 
teeth.  It  is  the  highest  fusing  portion  of  the  porcelain.  It 
is  composed  of  feldspar,  silica,  kaolin,  and  titanium  oxidet 
with  a  small  amount  of  starch  to  make  the  material  plastic 
for  molding. 

Each  manufacturer  lias  his  secret  fornmliv,  but  tlic  fol- 
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lowing  fonnula  gives  an  idea  of  the  proportions  of  the 
ingredients:  Kaolin,  1  ounce;  silica,  3  ounces;  feldspar,  18 
ounces;  titanium  oxide,  65  grains;  starch,  10  grains  to  each 

Prita.— The  frits  are  the  colors  prcpareci  for  the  enamels. 
They  consist  of  the  pigment  substance  mixed  with  feldspar 
and  flux  ground  exceedingly  fine,  fused  into  a  glass  and 
reground  for  use.  A  typical  formula  would  be:  Platinum 
sponge,  1  pennj-weight;  feldspar,  1  ounce;  flux,  20  grains. 

Flnx. — Used  to  lower  the  fusing-point  of  enamels  and 
poreelatns.  A  g<K><)  formula  is:  Silica,  12  ounces;  glass  of 
I>orax  (soilium  Ixiratc),  ■!  oinices;  potassium  carbonate, 
;{  ounces. 

Enamels. — Kuiiniels  art>  (■inniM>st'd  of  feldspar  to  which 
has  been  added  a  sufficient  (piantity  of  frit  and  flux.  A 
typical  formula  for  enamel  Is:  Feldspar,  1  ounce;  gold  frit, 
li  grains;  platinum  frit,  4  grains;  fliLX,  20  grains. 

Molding.— Artiflcia I  teeth  are  made  in  brass  molds.  As 
porcelain  shrinks  in  firing,  the  desired  tooth  is  first  carved 
in  plaster  in  enlarged  form.  From  these  enlarged  forms  brass 
molds  are  produced.  Figs.  20(»,  207,  208,  and  21)9  illustrate 
the  molds  use<l  for  two  sets  of  fourteen  upper  teeth.  The 
molds  are  made  iloiihic  for  <onvenience  in  keying  the  parts 
together. 

The  brass  molds  arc  oilwl  and  the  platinum  pins  placed 
in  the  little  holes  on  the  pin  .side  of  the  molds.  The  point 
enamel  is  then  put  in  the  fa«f  side  of  the  mold  and  arranged 
with  a  small  spatula  to  the  full  thickness  at  the  point  and 
tapered  down  sjiaringly  toward  the  neck.  A  thin  Coat  of 
point  enamel  is  placed  on  the  lingual  side  of  the  front  teeth 
and  on  the  masticating  surfaces  of  the  bicuspids  and  molars. 
Some  makers  of  teeth  use  but  one  enamel;  instead  of  apply- 
ing a  yellow  neck  enamel,  they  allow  the  body  to  show  at 
the  neck  of  the  tooth;  this  is  probably  done  to  save  time  and 
labor,  but  it  does  not  afford  the  best  results  as  to  translucency 
and  natural  appearance. 

The  body  is  applied  in  small  pieces  slightly  in  excess  of 
the  quantity  needed  for  each  tooth.  These  are  picked  up 
with  a  small  spatula,  formed  into  balls,  and  laid  on  the  pins 
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in  the  pin  side  of  the  mold.  The  two  sides  of  the  Diold  are 
then  placed  together  and  hea^^ly  pressed.  The  mold  is  then 
removed  from  the  press,  put  in  an  iron  clamp,  and  secured 
firmlj'  together:  it  is  then  heated  on  a  stove  until  the  mold 
becomes  hissing  hot.  after  whieh  it  is  removed  and  allowed 
to  cool  sufficientij'  to  handle.  The  mold  is  then  opened  and 
the  teeth  dislodged  and  remo\ed  by  striking  the  mold  with 
wooden  mallet.  If  the  heating  lias  been  carrietl  to  the 
proper  point,  the  teeth  will  be  hard  enough,  through  the 
agency  of  the  starch  in  the  formula,  to  admit  of  trimming. 
This  is  done  with  fine  files. 


Bummg. — In  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale  the  blocks 
are  arranged  in  complete  sets  on  a  fire-clay  slide  (■o\ered 
with  coarse  qiiartn.  These  slides  are  BJ  inches  in  width  by 
9)  inches  long;  they  have  raised  edges  to  retain  the  quartz, 
which  ser\'es  as  a  bed  for  the  teeth. 

The  furnaces  u.sed  b,\'  the  large  manufacturers  have  a 
capacity  of  three  or  four  hundred  .sets  per  day  for  each  fur- 
nace. The  furnace  has  a  heating  oven  over  the  muffle. 
The  muffle  Is  constructed  of  the  best  fire-clay,  27  inches 
long,  S  inches  wide,  5-J  inches  high,  and   1^  inches  thick. 
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The  muffle  must  be  thoroughly  swabbed  with  day,  mixei) 
thin  with  water,  to  fill  up  all  cracks  or  defects  through  which 
the  gases  from  the  fuel  might  enter  the  muffle.  Such  acci- 
dents arc  of  frequent  occurrence  in  burning,  and  are  always 
ruinous  to  tlie  teeth,  the  gas  generally  imparting  to  them  a 
ghastly  blue  appearance.  The  furnace  has  a  flue  at  the  top 
connected  with  a.  smokestack,  and  is  heated  with  oil. 

The  slitle  contaiTiing  the  teeth  is  placed  in  the  heating 
oven  at  the  top  of  the  furnace  before  burning;  this  pre- 
liminary heating  prepares  them  for  the  higher  temperature 
of  the  muffle.  The  length  of  time  required  for  burning  the 
teeth  ^'aries  with  the  heat  of  the  muffle.  About  fifteen 
minutes  is  usually  requireii.  A  too  rapid  heat  tends  to 
bum  out  or  vaporize  the  color  of  the  enamels.  The  proper 
glazing  (if  the  teeth  is  ascertained  b,\'  placing  under  a  ga-s 
jet.  When  the  burning  is  satisfactorily  accomplished  they 
are  put  In  the  cooling  muffle,  protected  from  air  drafts,  and 
left  undisturl>cd  imtil  quite  cold. 


CLASSinCATION  OF  PORCELAIN  TEETH. 

Porcelain  teeth  may  lie  divide*!  into  twu  general  classes, 
namely,  plain  and  gum  teeth.  In  the  former  the  crown  of 
the  tooth,  and  sometimes  a  protion  of  the  root,  is  represented, 
whereas  in  the  latter  class  the  labial  and  buccal  gum  is 
added  to  the  crown.  The  base  upon  which  they  are  to  be 
niounte<i  and  the  means  of  attachment  to  the  base  further 
divides  them  into  classes  as  follows: 


Vulcanite  teeth  (Fig.  210). 
I'inles,s — diatoric  and  vulcolox  teeth  (Fig. 211). 
Plate  teeth  (metal  work)  (Figs.  212, 213, 214). 
Continuous  gum  teeth  (Fig.  215). 

(  Gum  section  teeth  (for  vulcanite)  (Figs.  220 

to  223). 
I  Single  gum  teeth  (for  metal  work)  (Figs,  224 

I         and  225). 
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Attaching  Teeth  to  Base. — The  means  by  which  the  por- 
celain teeth  are  attached  to  the  base-plate  upon  which 
they  are  mounted  is  usually  two  platinum  pins,  tlie  headed 
ends  of  which  are  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  teeth 
and  firmly  fixed  in  it  when  the  porcelain  is  baked.  Platinum 
and  porcelain  have  very  nearly  the  same  coefficient  of  expan- 
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sion,  so  that  in  a  similar  range  of  temperature  they  approsi- 
mately  expand  and  contract  alike,  and  there  is  small  danger 
of  a  cracking  of  the  tooth  or  a  loosening  of  the  pin.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  capacity  for  absorbing 
heat  differs  greatly  with  the  two  substances,  platinum  having 
a  much  higher  specific  heat,  which  fact,  coupled  with  its 
greater  conductivity,   makes   it   necessary   that  a   greater 


amount  oflheat  should  be  applied  to  the  porcelain  when 
teeth  are  subjected  to  high  heat.  The  platinum  does  not 
fuse  at  the  high  temi>erature  necessary  to  the  baking  of  the 
body  of  the  tooth,  and  its  non-oxidizable  surface  makes  it 
possible  for  the  porcelain  to  adhere  to  it  with  considerable 
tenacity,    (hie  manufactiu^r  allo\'3  iridium  in  small  amount  . 
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with  the  platinum  to  give  the  piiis  {jrt-ater   riKidity  and 
tensile  strength. 

The  great  t-ost  of  platinum  has  been  responsible  for  many 
attempts  either  to  substitute  other  and  less  expensive  metals 


for  it,  or  to  re<luce  the  amount  of  metal  used  for  the  attach- 
ment in  the  tooth,  or  to  dispense  with  the  pins  altojtether. 
The  less  expensive  metal  usually  employed  is  niekel  or  some 
of  its  alloys,  but  as  these  readily  oxidize  during  the  Iwking, 
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the  intimacy  of  the  union  between  pin  and  tooth  cannot  be 
so  dose  as  where  platuium  is  used.  The  discoloration  of 
the  tooth  from  the  Hissolveii  oxides  of  the  pins  is  frequently 
sufficient  in  amount  to  be  objectionable,  and  the  low-fusing 


if 


body  which  is  necessary  with  teeth  if  this  sort  is  not  so  strong 
as  that  which  may  be  buketl  on  platiiuim  pins.  The  attach- 
ment of  pins  of  hnM-  nu-tnl  to  platinum  anchorage  baked  in 
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the  tooth  by  soldering  the  pin  to  the  anchorage  is  an  ingenious 
method  adopted  by  one  manufacturer  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  platinum  (Pig.  216).  The  anchorage  is  in  the  form  of  a 
tube  imbedded  in  the  porcelain,  the  inner  end  of  which  is 
expanded  into  a  flange  which  is  for  firm  retention.  The 
pins  of  alloy  are  made  to  fit  the  tubes  and  are  soldered  to 
them  with  high-grade  solder,  and  tests  seem  to  have 
proved  that  the  teeth  are  strong  enough  for  satisfactory 
ser\'ice. 

The  construction  of  teeth  whose  attachment  b  by  means 
of  an  undercut  recess  in  the  tooth  filled  with  the  plastic  base 
upon  which  they  are  moimted  is  another  attempt  to  reduce 


anchorage  1  e,  expanded  end  of 


the  cost  of  production  by  doing  away  with  the  platinum 
entirely.  They  are  called  "pinlcss,"  "vulcolo^"  and  "dia- 
toric  teeth."  The  mechanical  difficulties  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  tooth  of  this  type,  until  recently,  which  shall  be 
sufficiently  strong,  have  limited  their  use  practically  to  the 
bicuspids  and  molars,  in  which  positions  under  favorable 
conditions  they  are  eminently  satisfactory. 

Forms. — The  forms  of  porcelain  teeth  are  determined  by 
three  factors.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  anatomical 
characteristics  of  the  teeth  they  are  to  substitute.    As  only 
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the  crown  is  represented,  the  labial  or  buccal  surfaces,  the 
morsal  surfaces,  and  such  portions  of  the  approximal  surfaces 
as  are  presented  to  view,  are  jiatterned  after  the  natural 
teeth.  Teeth  quite  satisfactory  in  this  respect  are  manu- 
factured today,  although  the  market  contains  many  made 
according  to  old  designs  which  are  poor  imitations  of  the 
natural  organs.  The  form  of  the  incisors  and  cuspids  is  id 
general  much  better  than  that  ut  the  molars  and  bicuspids, 
the  occlusal  surfaces  of  many  of  which  are  too  narrow  for 
the  best  masticatory  results,  the  cusps  are  too  poorly  defined, 
and  no  attempt  is  made  to  have  those  of  opposing  sets  fit 
together. 

The  shape  of  the  other  portions  of  the  teeth  b  determined 
by  considerations  relative  to  theu-  attachment  to  the  base 
upon  which  they  are  mounted,  and  by  the  mechanical 
requirements  which  the  shape  and  relation  of  the  jaws 
impose.  Teeth  for  rubber  and  celluloid  work  are  similar 
in  design.  When  the  latter  came  into  use  the  artistic  pos- 
sibilities of  the  new  material  created  a  demand  for  more 
natural  forms  in  teeth,  and  so-called  "celluloid"  teeth  were 
designed  to  meet  it.  Teeth  of  this  form  may  also  be  used 
with  a  cast-metal  base,  but  they  are  all  designated  rubber 
teeth. 

Plain  rubber  teeth  are  provided  with  two-headed  pins  to 
secure  their  attachment  to  the  vulcanite.  In  the  incisors  and 
cuspids  there  is  the  so-called  "pin-guard"  situated  between 
the  pins  and  the  morsal  edge  to  afford  a  shoulder  to  which 
the  vulcanite  may  be  finished.  The  "ridge  lap"  (Figs.  217, 
218  and  219)  is  that  portion  of  the  tooth  which  comes  into 
relation  with  the  alveolar  ridge,  and  may  be  long  or  short 
in  accordance  with  the  requirment  of  the  case.  The  "bite," 
or  "overbite,"  as  applied  to  incisors  and  cuspids,  is  that 
portion  of  the  tooth  intervening  between  the  pin  guard  and 
the  morsal  edge.  The  "shut  of  the  jaws"  refers  to  the  dis- 
tance between  the  jaws  when  the  mandible  is  in  the  proper 
position  for  the  occlusion  of  the  artificial  teeth.  Thus,  where 
the  distance  is  marked  we  have  a  "long  shut,"  which  demands 
the  use  of  a  tooth  that  will  fill  in  the  space,  and  hence  is 
known  as  a  long-shut  ttxtth.     A  long-bite  tooth  would  fill 
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in  the  space,  but  it  would  throw  too  much  strain  upon 
the  pins  to  remove  them  so  far  from  the  point  of  stress. 
The  bite,  shut,  and  ridge  lap,  it  will  be  seen,  are  all  cor- 
related. 

Countersunk  pin  teeth  were  introduced  about  1885. 
Their  lingual  surface  corresponds  in  shape  to  that  of  the 
natural  teeth,  the  attachment  to  the  molded  base  being 
by  means  of  pins  located  in  a  depression  in  their  base.  Hint 
close  conformity  in  contour  to  the  natural  organs  makes 


them  more  acceptable  to  the  tongue  than  teeth  backed  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  renders  articulation  easier  and  more 
distinct. 

Inasmuch  as  they  must  be  mounted  almost  over  the 
alveolar  ridge,  they  cannot  be  used  in  cases  with  a  short 
shut. 

For  a  vulcanite  bflse  the  case  should  be  flasked  in  the 
usual  way,  but  in  packing  each  countersink  should  be  care- 
fully filled  with  small  pieces  of  rubber  to  insure  the  rubber 
being  thoroughly  forced  into  the  countersink  and  around 
the  pins. 

Plain  plate  teeth  are  designed  for  use  on  a  metal  plate 
or  in  crown-and-bridge  work.  The  incisors  and  cuspids, 
in  either  instance,  are  similar  in  form,  but  those  for  use  in 
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the  bicuspid  and  molar  region  for  crown-and-hridge  work 
represent  only  the  hiiecal  Hiirface  of  tlie  tootli,  and  are  som»r- 

tiriies    kndwii  its  "vt-neers." 


kJUL. -, 


Continuous-gum  teeth  are  illnstratefl  in  Fig.  210.  It 
will  be  seen  tliat  they  have  only  one  Itjng  pin.  and  that  the 
buccal  and  labial  portion?!  of  their  rtiot.s  are  repre.sented  in 


porcelain.  Thi.s  c^mtributes  to  the  firmness  of  their  attach- 
ment to  the  ba.se,  the  porcelain  body  fusing  upon  the  roots 
and  uniting  them  to  the  plate.     It  also  maintains  the  con- 


I 
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tours  of  these  regions  by  reducing  the  amount  of  porcelain  I 
body  to  be  baked,  and  heme  the  .shrinkage  in  this  locality.  1 
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Gum  Teeth. — Gum  teeth  are  made  for  metal  plates  and 
for  the  plastic  bases,  those  for  the  former  being  at  this  time 
made  only  as  single  teeth,  while  those  for  the  latter  are 
usually-  in  sections  of  two  or  more  teeth  and  designated 
"gum  section"  or  "biock"  teeth  (Figs.  220  to  223).  The 
use  of  gum  teeth  is  limited  to  those  cases  in  which  resorption 
of  the  alveolar  process  lias  taken  place  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  demand  considerable  restoration  by  means  of  the  denture. 
With  the  exception  of  that  found  in  continuous-gum  dentures 
the  porcelain  of  gum  teeth  provides  the  best  imitation  of 
the  natural  tissues  that  has  l>een  obtained,  hut  the  fixedness 
of  the  relation  between  the  teeth  in  the  se<'tion,  and  the 
difficulty  of  joining,  particularly  of  the  single  gum  teeth,  are 
drawbacks  which  this  does  not  overbalance.  The  artistic 
possibilities  in  arrangement  which  plain  teeth  offer  have 
caused  them  to  come  into  general  use,  and  in  most  cases  they 
are  to  be  preferred.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
in  some  full  dentures,  and  many  partial  ones,  gum  teeth  may 
be  used  to  great  advantage.  Thej'  are  made  in  a  variety  of 
forms  and  offer  a  wide  selection. 

IMFBOVEMENTS  IN   TOOTH  FORMS. 

In  1907  Dr.  J.  Leon  Williams,  of  London,  England, 
started  a  compaign  in  the  <lental  journals  for  better  tooth 
forms.  The  results  are  being  seen,  as  some  of  the  manufac- 
turers are  placing  upon  the  market  improved  forms  of 
bicuspids  and  molars. 

Dr.  Williams  found  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  induce  the 
manufacturers,  with  their  expensive  equipment  of  molds  and 
large  stock  of  artificial  teeth,  to  abandon  their  established 
methods,  though  unsatisfactory,  and  adopt  a  new  system 
based  upon  an  untried  theory.  However,  being  a  man  of  a 
higlily  cultivated  artistic  personalitj-  and  much  detei^ 
mination,  he  resohed  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  much- 
needed  improvements  in  artificial  teeth,  and  that  it  should 
be  brought  about. 

Since  writing  the  text  for  the  former  edition  of  this  book 
Dr.  Williams  has  completely  changed  the  scheme  for  his 
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work.  His  scheme  has  evolved  itself  ioto  a  classification 
based  upon  his  extensive  anthropological  studies,  and  is 
now  ill  concrete  form  and  obtainable  as  "Triibyte"  teeth. 
Dr.  Williams's  studies  have  demonstrated  that  there  are 
but  three  elemental  forms  of  teeth,  and  that  these  forms 
are  represented  by  the  geometrical  figures  of  the  square, 
triangle,  and  circle.  As  all  faces  are  but  modifications  of 
the  three  forms,  if  beauty  is  to  exist,  there  must  be  harmony 
in  the  form  of  the  face  and  teeth.  Therefore  a  square  type 
of  face,  wliether  long,  medium,  or  short,  must  have  the 
square  tyjje  nf  tooth  in  its  appropriately  modified  form; 
the  pointed-triangular  face  must  have  teeth  with  straight 
sides  and  constricte<l  necks,  and  the  round  (oval  and  ovoid) 
faces  require  teeth  witli  their  outline  made  up  of  curves. 

The  scheme  contemplates  seven  forms  or  modifications 
for  each  class,  and  7  sizes  of  each  form,  or  49  models  for 
each  class,  and  147  models  for  the  6  upper  anterior  teeth. 
It  is  presumable  that  the  lower  anterior  teeth  will  not  require 
so  great  a  variety  of  forms  of  each  class,  but  of  each  class 
form  produced  there  must  be  a  corresponding  size  for  the 
upper.  The  forms  of  the  teeth  are  marked  in  the  carding 
wax  with  an  Arabic  numeral  1  to  7  inclusive,  and  the  sizes 
by  a  letter.  The  sizes  in  Class  I  are  indicated  by  the  letters 
B  to  H  inclusive;  Class  II,  L  to  II  inclusive,  and  Class 
III,  T  to  Z  inclusive;  therefore  the  class  to  which  a  set  of 
teeth  belongs  can  always  be  told  by  the  letter  indicating 
the  size.  The  models  are  charted  in  miUuneters,  giving  the 
length  of  the  central  incisors  and  the  combined  width  of 
the  six  teeth. 

The  surface  markings  of  tlie  teeth  are  evidence  of  the 
highly  artistic  sense  of  their  designer,  which  in  combination 
with  their  scientific  coloring  and  shading  must  produce  a 
degree  of  perfection  never  before  attained  in  prosthetics. 

The  bicuspids  and  molars  are  developed  ufjou  an  entu^ly 
different  principle.  While  the  anteriors  are  essentially 
esthetic  the  posteriors  are  remarkably  effective  in  use. 
However,  neither  the  anterior  nor  the  posterior  teeth  are 
deficient  in  the  factor  in  which  the  other  dominates. 

Professor  Gysi  has  developed  the  system  for  the  bicuspids 
and  molars  to  be  uscil  with  Williams's  anteriors.     It  «»u- 
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sists  of  but  one  form  of  three  lengths  and  three  sizes,  making 
but  nine  molds.  The  occlusal  surfaces  are  so  perfectly 
formed  that  their  antagonization  is  perfection  and  rarely 
will  it  be  necessary  to  use  a  stone  upon  them.  These  teeth 
as  carded  are  numbered  to  indicate  the  length  and  the 
combined  width  mesiodistally  in  millimeters.  Professor 
(iiysi  has  also  prn<lucod  a  block  consisting  of  the  bicuspids 
and  molars.  Thc-se  blocks  antagonize  as  perfectly  as  the 
single  teeth  which  they  duplicate.  Further,  they  are  of  the 
diatoric  type,  and  where  there  is  sufficient  room  to  admit 
of  their  use  tliey  will  expedite  the  mounting  of  the  teeth  and 
probably  give  additionHl  strength. 

The  system  is  so  comprehensive  that  the  dentist  has  only 
to  make  suitable  tK-clusion  models,  take  the  required  measure- 
ments in  millimeters,  select  the  color  by  number,  and  order 
by  phone  or  letter.  However,  the  system  is  so  extensive 
tliat  no  office  can  afford  to  carrj'  a  complete  stock,  nor  will 
a  small  dealer  be  able  to  keep  an  adequate  supply.  It  appears 
as  though  "regional"  supply  houses  are  forthcoming. 


Vulcolox.— hi  the  full  of  l!H(i  the  S.  S.  White  Dental 
Maimfacturing  f.'om]>any  intnxluoe<l  a  new  form  of  locking 
<levice  for  the  six  anterior  teeth.  This  seems  to  be  a  real 
impn»\'ement.  as  the  decreased  amount  and  location  of  the 
platinum  shoukl  add  very  materially  to  the  strength  of  the 
porcelain.  The  form  of  the  locking  device  favors  also  that 
rouudctl  wcll-coutoureil  form  of  tooth  so  conspicuously 
absent  in  most  of  the  old  forms  of  teeth,  and  is  also  an  ele- 
ment of  strength  in  the  porcelain.     However,  this  nor  no 
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ot}ier  well-formed  tooth  is  suitable  for  that  class  of  exces- 
sivel.'i'  prominent  alveolar  process  that  is  so  troublesome  to 
the  prosthetist,  A  thin,  flat  tooth  is  the  one  indicated  for 
such  cases. 

Fig.  226  shows  the  linpaal  aspect  of  a  vulcolox  tooth;  and 
Figs.  227,  228  and  229  show  diagrams  of  the  diatoric 
bicuspids  and  molars  used  with  the  ^'ulcolox  anteriors. 

BASE-METAL  FINS. 

On  anotlier  page  mention  has  been  made  of  the  use  of  liase 
metal  as  a  substitute  for  platinum  in  the  pins  of  artificial 
teeth.  This  is  regretable  because  it  has  cheapened  the 
product  far  beyond  the  financial  saving.  In  fact,  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  the  saving  in  production  justifies  the  difference 
in  the  selling  price;  if  it  is  not  largely  sophistry  for  selling 
the  product.  If  such  debased  material  is  to  be  used  in  the 
mouth,  it  can  logically  be  used  onlj'  with  cheap  work.  The 
dentist  should  feci  that  to  use  inferior  stock  in  high-grade 
OP  high-priced  work  is  an  imposition.  The  blame  can  only 
in  small  part  be  placed  upon  the  maniifactiuer,  because  he 
is  consistently  in  the  field  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  profession; 
although  his  enthusiasm  for  trade  may  warp  his  judgment 
and  color  his  statements.  The  blame  is  largely  to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  dentist,  because  his  only  motive  can  be  no  more 
than  the  saving  of  a  few  pennies  on  a  set  of  teeth,  for  wluch 
lie  risks  his  reputation  and  brings  reproach  uj»n  his  profes- 
sion. The  profession  should  demand  of  the  dental  trade  the 
best  only  that  scietice  and  art  can  produce.  The  lowering 
of  the  standard  of  quality  should  in  nowise  be  encouraged. 

Hecentlj-  pins  plated  with  pure  gold  soldered  in  with  low- 
carat  gold  solder  have  been  introduced.  They  are  now  on 
trial,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  prove  equal  to  or 
superior  to  the  platiniun  pin. 

DETACHABLE  CROWNS  FOB  VULCANITE  WORK. 
l>r.  Fn-<lerii'k  II.  Nies  presents  a  mcthcHl  for  using  por- 
celain crowns  of  the  detached-pin  type  (as  the  Diivis,  White, 
Knglish  tube  or  Goslee  crowns)  in  vulcanite  work. 
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The  method  consists  of  attaching  crowns  to  a  metal  bar 
and  posts,  thereby  producing  the  lingual  bulbous  portion 
of  the  tooth  in  porcelain  and  reducing  the  vulcanite  base- 
plate to  a  minimum  in  bulk.  Logically  this  method  is  suit- 
able only  for  well-resorbed  and  receded  processes,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  the  method  has  some  valuable  features,  also 
presents  some  difficulties  in  antagonization  and  esthetics. 
The  crowns  may  be  attached  to  the  posts  with  either  vulcanite 
or  cement;  hut  in  either  case  the  countersink  in  the  crowns 
should  be  roughened  by  grinding. 

Technic. — As  each  tooth  is  ground  to  the  cast  the  post  is 
inserted  and  the  tooth  and  post  waxed  in  place.     The  case 
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is  flasked  and  the  wax  remo\ed.  The  anchor  bar  is  now 
shaped  to  lie  directly  over  the  post  holes,  the  loops  in  the 
lM>sts  having  been  gone  over  to  see  that  they  occupy  as  even 
a  horizontal  plane  as  possible.  The  fourteen  posts  are  now 
strung  on  the  bar  in  their  places  to  fit  the  teeth  to  which  they 
are  adapted.  The  post  holes  in  the  crown  are  then  partially 
filled  with  rubber  or  oxyphosphate.  The  posts,  strung  on 
the  bar,  arc  now  pressed  into  each  tooth  to  which  they  were 
adapted.  The  case  is  then  packed  with  rubber  and  finished 
in  the  usual  way. 

Another  method  is  to  nearlj*  fill  the  i>ost  holes  with  whit- 
ing— to  prevent  the  red  rubber  running  in — then  insert  the 
pins,  pack  and  vulcanize.    When  finished  the  teeth  are  easily 
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remove)!  from  their  sockets  «iid  the  lioles  cleaned  of  whithig. 
The  teeth  are  then  rei'ementciJ  unto  the  plate. 
Fig.  230  ilhistnites  the  jwst.s  struiii:  mi  the  bar. 


Fig.  231  shows  the  jxtsts  strung  on  the  har  inserted  in  the 
teeth. 
Fig.  232  is  the  finished  case. 


PROTESYN. 


The  De  Trey  Brothers  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  havi 
vented  &  silicate  cement  gum  facing  for  artificial  dentures 
that  will  meet  certain  contingencies.  It  is  especially  indi- 
cated where  considerable  bulk  of  gum  material  is  needed  for 
lip  contour,  and  the  Hp  is  very  mobile.  In  such  cases  this 
material  is  second  only  to  continuous  gum  dentures,  which 
are  often  prohibitive. 

The  method  is  simple  and  very  pleasing  etfects  may  be 
l>roduced  with  it.     However,  it  adds  nothing  to  the  strength 


of  the  denture  and  has  not  the  durability  of  pink  rubber; 
therefore  it  should  not  be  used  indiscriminately;  nevertheless 
it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  dentist's  armamentariutn. 

Fig.  22S  shows  a  denture  properly  prepared  for  placing  the 
cement.  There  should  be  undercut  space  at  the  peripheral 
border  of  the  base-plate  and  at  the  cervical  ends  of  the  teeth 
for  inlocking  of  the  protcsyn.  The  protesyn  should  be 
mixed  on  a  glass  slab,  with  an  agate  spatula,  into  a  stiff 
putty-like  mass.  A  sufficient  quantity  should  be  mixed  to 
complete  the  operation — not  two  or  more  mixes  for  a  denture. 
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The  cement  is  applied  to  the  surface  to  be  covered,  with 
the  spatula,  and  pressed  fimily  uito  place  witli  the  fingers, 


"^ar^ 


which  are  lubricated  with  cocoa  butter,  It  is  then  molded 
into  artistic  form  by  the  aid  of  spatulas  and  brushes,  as 
shown  in  Figs.  234  and  235.     It  is  ttien  heunly  coated  with 


tht  lubricant  (cocoa  butter)  accompanying  each  package. 
The  lubricated   denture  should   stand   twenty-four  hours. 
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when  the  butter  is  thoroughly  washed  away.  Thereafter 
the  denture  must  always  be  kept  submerged  in  water  when 
not  in  the  mouth.  To  permit  the  protesyn  to  become  dry 
injures  both  its  color  and  texture.  As  the  protesyn  is  very 
slow  setting — twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes — the  operator 
has  sufficient  time  to  nicely  adjust  and  manipulate  the 
material. 

Protesyn  is  furnished  in  three  shades:  light,  medium, 
and  dark;  and  it  may  be  removed  and  renewed  as  often  as 
desired.  However,  its  repiacing  slioukl  seldom  be  required, 
p^o^■ided  it  is  well  applicnl  and  kept  clean  and  constantly 
inoint. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

r>OrBLK  VULCAN IZATIOX  MKTHOO. 

In  the  jirewsling  chapters  tlic  underlying  priiioiples,  the 
nature,  and  the  roquiremenLs  for  artificial  dentures  has 
been  discussed,  (^hapter  VI  treats  of  the  history,  appli- 
ances, and  primitive  method  of  vuk'anite  construction,  while 
this  chapter  presents  an  advanced  technic  of  construction. 
By  double  vulcanization  is  meant  tliat  a  vulcanite  base- 
plate is  made,  and  to  it  the  superstructure  is  added  at  u 
second  vulcanisation.  The  advantages  of  this  method  over 
the  single  vulcaiii»ati<in  meth<id  is  that  it  provides  a  |»erfect 
fitting  base-plate,  provide*!  the  impression  was  a  gfwd  one; 
and  it  very  much  facilitates  the  developing  of  tliccsthclic 
or  tt)snietic  effects  of  the  artificial  denture. 

TECHNIC. 

The  methixl  consists  of  taking  the  impression,  making  the 
cast,  making  the  base-plate,  obtaining  the  (x-clusjon  and 
ctmtour  models,  arranging  the  teeth,  and  proving  the  contour 
and  expression;  nf  preparing  the  case  for  flasking.  packing, 
vulcanii'.ing.  and  finishing. 

Impressions. — It  is  imperative  in  this  as  in  all  kinds  of 
artificial  dentures  that  a  perfect  pla.ster  impression  be 
obtained.  The  technic  of  this  ()[>eratiDn  is  described  in 
Chapter  il. 

Cast. — Because  of  the  hea\'y  pressure  to  which  the  cast 
will  be  subjected  in  molding  the  rubber,  it  should  be  made 
of  a  material  that  cannot  be  easily  compressed.  Spence 
jjlastcr  ci)rapound  Is  best  for  this  purpose  (see  Chapter  III). 

Base-pUte. — The  \iilcunite  base-plate  is  constructed  Jis 
deacribwl  on  page  \'y2.  The  base-plate  should  be  con- 
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stnicteil  i)f  tilt'  pim-st  rubber,  as  Douglitrty's  pure  black 
rubber.  Tniun's  tiiicoloretl  rubber,  or  Ash's  dark  elastic 
rubber. 


Occlusion  and  Contour  Models. — The  oeclii.sioii  !in<i  contour 
iikhIcIs    itre    einistriiclcfl    iis   ilescribed    on    page    l.i^i.     The 
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models  are  mounted  on  the  New  Century  Antagonizor  by 
aid  of  the  Snow  face  liow  (Fig.  72). 

Moimtiiig  the  Teeth.— The  teeth  are  mounted  as  directed 
in  ("lifipter  VI  (])iit;e  24(1).  The  patient  is  about  sixty  years 
of  ajj;e  luul  of  the  sanguine  modiiie*]  by  the  nervous  tempera- 
ment. The  teeth  selected  for  the  case  were  S.  S.  \V.  "natu- 
ral forms,"  mold  No.  227,  Shade  \o.  40.  It  wil!  be  observed 
that  the  teeth  arc  of  sufficient  length  to  nearly  fill  the  space 
between  the  high-  and  low-lip  lines,  so  that  when  the  lips 
are  parted  to  their  farthest,  only  a  slight  trace  of  pum 
restoration  will  lie  observable — so  .slight,  indeed,  that  the 
material  should  not  l>e  noticeable. 

The  overlap  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  23('i.  The  lateral  ineli- 
riiitioii,  i'linipensjiting  curve,  and  diverging  straight  line  are 
s!ii)\vii  ill  Kig.  2;i7.  The  esthetic  features  mav  be  stuilied 
ill  Figs,  2:iii  and  _':i7. 

Proving  the  Contour  and  Expression. — This  pliase  of  the 
.subjeet  is  discussed  in  Chapter  W'l. 

Preparation  of  the  Case  for  Flasking. — Strings  are  used  for 
outhuiiij:  the  festoons  and  |)eripheryof  thegiun.  The  object 
of  (lie  fotoiining  string  at  tlie  cervical  portion  of  the  teeth 
is  to  give  the  pmiHT  tliirkiicss  to  the  margin  of  the  gum. 
The  string  iisi-d  for  lliis  jiur|)ose  is  waxed  dental  floss, 
twisted  very  hard,  ili.ublt-d,  iind  twisted  again.  In  doubling, 
the  loop  will  show  ihe  direction  it  should  lie  twisted  the 
second  time.  \Vax  the  string  well  with  softened  wax  and 
apply  it  b>'  grasping  the  left  heel  of  the  plate  Ijctweeu  the 
fingers  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  with  the  occlusal  surface 
of  the  teeth  upward;  place  one  end  of  the  string  at  the  distal 
surface  of  the  second  molar,  pres.sing  it  gently  into  the  wax; 
outline  the  margin  of  the  gum,  using  the  wax  spatula  to 
earry  the  string  well  into  tlie  interproximal  spaces.  The 
peripheral  string  should  be  well-waxed  wTapping  twine, 
placed  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  wax,  and  secured  in  place 
by  melted  wax  made  smooth  with  a  hot  spatula.  Fig,  238 
illustrates  the  u>unl  manner  of  applying  the  strings.  The 
peripheral  string  should  !«■  applied  at  the  line  of  separation 
■    '  s  nuist  l>e,  ill  cases  of  heavy  restoradoos. 
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The  next  step  is  to  cover  the  buccal  and  labial  surfaces 
with  a  strip  of  No,  60  tinfoil.  Instructions  are  necessary  in 
applying  tie  tin  over  the  strings.  The  No.  3  instrument  of 
the  Evans  set  of  carvers  (Fig.  98}  is  especially  adapted  for 
adjusting  the  tinfoil.     The  strip  of  foil  is  placed  over  the 


wax  and  teeth  and  pressed  as  closely  as  po^bible  with  the 
fingers.  The  surplus  tin  is  cut  away  with  fine-pointed 
scissors.  Two  pairs  are  desirable,  one  straight  and  the 
other  curved.  The  edge  of  the  tin  may  be  an,\^vhere  between 
the  morsal  ends  and  the  middle  of  the  teeth.  The  tin  should 
be  slit  between  each  twn  teetli.  I'ig.  2;i9  shows  llie  tin 
trimmed  and  slittcd.     Hold  the  work  in  the  left  hand,  seize 


tE> 


the  instrument  by  the  hand  grasp,  rest  the  thumb  upon  the 
occlusal  surface  of  the  second  molar,  and  burnish  the  tin 
closely  to  the  tooth  and  against  the  festoon  string.  Continue 
this  operation  with  all  the  teeth.  After  adjusting  the  tiii 
about  the  teeth,  the  metal   must  be  burnishcfl  over  the 
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string  to  give  the  desired  thickness  of  the  gum  and  the 
contour  of  the  festoon.  This  is  done  by  holding  the  plate 
and  burnisher  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  The  instrument 
must  extend  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  beyond  the  string  and 
at  the  same  time  must  rest  upon  the  body  of  the  ttwth  while 
pressing  the  tin  down  over  the  festoon  string.  By  this 
means  a  proper  thickness  and  contour  are  given  the  margin 
nf  the  gum,  without  forming  an  unnatural  beaded  edge. 
After  ail  the  teeth  lia\e  been  thus  treated,  the  position  of 
the  plate  should  be  re\'ersed  in  the  left  hand,  so  that  the 
thumb  of  the  right  hand  may  rest  upon  the  periphery  of 
the  base-plate  while  burnishing  the  tin  from  the  festimns 
toward  the  periphery.     \Vith  a  pair  of  sharp  curved  scis-sors 


trim  the  tin  flush  with  the  periplierai  string,  but  do  not 
j>ermit  it  to  overlap  the  vulcanite  base-plate.  The  case  is 
now  ready  for  tinning  the  lingual  surface.  I'.se  No.  110  foil, 
and  if  the  vault  is  a  high  one,  nlit  tlie  tin  from  the  middle 
(»f  one  side  to  the  centre.  Place  the  inner  end  of  the  slit 
over  the  middle  of  the  vault,  and  one  edge  of  the  slit  along 
the  raphe  to  the  palatal  border;  press  the  side  of  the  foil 
gently  against  the  wax  and  teeth;  press  the  other  half  of 
the  tin,  in  the  same  manner,  into  position,  permitting  the 
slit  portion  to  overlap  the  first  half.  With  sharp  scissors 
trim  the  tin  nearly  down  to  the  teeth.  Remove  the  foil 
and  place  it  upon  a  plaster  or  metal  cast  having  well-defined 
rugip.  and  burnish  the  rugte  into  the  foil.  Itemove  the  foil, 
turn  it  over,  and  fill  the  impressions  of  the  rugs'  with  wax, 
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also  smear  the  remainder  of  this  surface  with  a  thin  layer  of 
wax;  now  replace  the  waxed  surface  against  the  vault  of  the 
plate  and  nicely  adjust  with  the  fingers.  The  tin  must  be 
securely  burnished  against  the  teeth.  The  lingual  contour 
of  the  teeth  is  produced  hy  rouglily  carving  away  the  excess 
of  wax,  with  the  E\'ans  wax  carvers,  just  before  placing  the 
tin.  The  tin  is  also  slit  between  the  teeth  on  their  lingual 
aspect  and  nicely  biirnishe<l  to  place  (Fig.  240). 

Flasking. — A  flask  with  a  narrow  ritn  is  imperative.  The 
star  flask,  as  shown  in  the  following  illustrations,  will  do 
very  well,  but  one  made  by  the  <'ieveland  Dental  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  called  the  Wilson  flask  (Fig.  101 ),  will  better 
serve  the  purfwse.  This  flask  is  designed  to  be  used  with  the 
Donhum  clamp  (Fig.  101). 


The  miixillary  surface  of  the  case,  having  been  cleaned  of 
wax,  is  filled  with  Hpence's  compound,  which  forms  a  cast 
upon  which  the  denture  is  vulcanized.  This  vulcanization 
cast  should  be  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick  at 
the  thinnest  portion  of  the  vault,  and  should  not  overlap 
the  tin  facing.  In  one  hour  this  east  will  be  sufficiently 
hard  to  place  in  the  first  section  of  the  flask  with  regular 
dental  plaster  (Fig.  241).  The  peripheral  string  will  be  a 
great  aid  in  outlining  the  denture  in  the  ilasking  plaster. 
After  the  plaster  has  set,  it  is  coated  with  a  separating  fluid. 
and  then  held  under  the  faucet  so  as  to  moisten  the  tinfoil 
and  thus  facilitate  the  flowing  of  plaster  into  the  interpro.xi- 
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laal  spaces  at  the  time  the  flaskitig  is  completed.  The  flask 
should  stand  about  thirty  minutes  and  then  be  placed  over 
the  stove  m  a  stew-pan  of  cold  water,  to  he  heuteil  up  as 
[  before  describe*!  on  page  27S. 


t^^ 


Separatine  the  Flask. — When  the  heat  of  the  water  indi 
cates  the  time  for  opening,  the  flask  I.s  grasped  with  a  c 
holder  in  the  left  hand  and  sepanited  by  the  iH)int  of  n  knife-" 
blade  or  wax  sjiatula  inwrted  at  the  litel  of  the  flask.  The 
instrument  should  be  guarded  by  the  thumb  and  fiuf^r  "^ 
the  right  hand  to  avoid  the  [xissibility  of  marring  the  ca-w. 
The  strings  and  as  muc-li  of  the  wax  as  jHissible  are  removed 
witli  the  spatula,  after  which  the  remainder  is  removed  by 
pouring  boiling  water  upon  it;  then  with  a  cloth  the  tin  tln- 

ng  and  vulcanite  hase-plate  are  wiped  dr\'  ( Figs.  242  and 
238).  The  excess  space  is  cut  with  small  gate  connections, 
provided  the  Uask  is  to  be  bolted  (Fig.  243),  but  no  gate- 
frays  if  vulcanization  is  to  be  under  spring  pressure  and  the 

eporattd  flask  is  placed  over  the  sheet  irou  to  warm  as 
Bviously  descriited  (Chapter  \'\,  Fig.  152). 
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Packing, — Sufficipiit  Oilhert  Walker's  granular  gum  or 
pink  rublwr  is  nit  into  strips  t«  form  a  layer  of  one  thick- 
ness over  the  timieil  surfaee.  First  paek  a  narrow  strip 
of  refl  rubber  about  tlie  pins  (Fig.  244,  c),  and  small  square 
or  triangular  pieees  of  granular  gum  between  the  cervical 
portions  of  the  teeth.  The  strips  of  granular  gum  are  then 
placed  over  the  labial  and  buccal  surfaces  of  the  matrix 
with  the  fingers  ami  wax  sjiatula  so  that  no  space  remains 
through  which  the  red  rubber  can  escafw.  The  strij)  of  red 
rubl)er  about  the  pins  should  lie  pressed  down  with  n  wax 
spatula  to  form  a  symmetrical  outline.  A  piece  forming 
a  half-circle  of  grmniliir  t'nni  is  then  ])laeeil  over  the  anterior 


imrtion  of  tlie  Ungual  surface  (Fig.  244,  a),  and  with  the  wax 
spatula  the  circular  edge  i-s  jninei!  to  the  red  rubl)er  about  the 
pins  of  the  teeth.  A  piece  sufficiently  large  when  stretched 
to  half  its  thickness  (Fig.  244,  h)  is  then  applied  over  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  lingual  surface,  and  its  edges  are 
united  to  the  contiguous  rubber.  lied  rubl»er  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  pink  rubber  of  the  lingual  surface  and  give 
additional  strength  to  the  denture.  Strips  of  red  rubber  are 
then  placed  over  the  teeth  to  nearly,  but  not  quite,  fill  the 
mold.  A  separating  cloth  of  closely  woven  cotton,  or  the 
cloth  removed  from  the  rubber  after  the  sizing  has  been 
ishetl  lint,  is  saturated  with  warm  water  and  plai'ed  ove 
the  niblM-r  in  the  mold,  when  the  two  sectiims  of  the  flask 
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are  placed  together.  If  the  packing  has  been  expeditiously 
done  and  the  ruhl)er  is  sufficiently  warm,  it  is  placed  in  the 
flask  press  and  gentle  pressure  applied.  The  flowing  of  the 
niblwr  should  l>e  followed  every  ten  seconds  with  a  partial 
turn  of  the  screw  until  the  flask  is  closed.  The  Hask  is  then 
removed  from  the  press  and  separated.  If  there  is  not 
an  excess  of  rubber,  the  cloth  will  easily  separate  from  the 
rubber,  but  should  there  be  strong  adhesion,  saturation  of 
the  cloth  with  water  will  facilitate  its  removal.  .Attention 
is  again  called  to  the  danger  of  warping  the  denture  while 
closing  the  flask.  This  is  especially  s«t  with  the  double 
vulcanization  method  because  of  the  small  amount  of  rubber 
required  to  cover  the  lingual  -surface  (see  Chapter  VI), 


Tulc&nizing. — The  case  is  vulcani/ed  in  tlic  sa 
as  ilcscrihet!  in  Chapter  VI. 

FinishiiiK' — After  washing  to  remove  the  loose  plaster,  the 
tin  may  !«'  ciisily  strip|>ed  off,  and  the  excess  vulcanite  filed 
from  the  periphery  of  the  denture.  A  sharp  chisel  should 
be  u.scfl  to  trim  about  the  labial  and  buccal  surfaces  of  the 
teeth,  but  the  Ungual  surface  should  be  trimmed  with  a 
scraper.  The  file  marks  about  the  periphery'  of  the  plate 
should  be  removed  with  fine  sandpaper.  The  labial,  buccal, 
and  lingual  surfaces  are  buffed  with  felt  wheels  and  cones 
carrying  pulverized  pumice  and  water.  The  spaces  l)etweeii 
the  teeth  arc  best  reached  with  a  stiff-bristle  brush  wheel, 
using  wet  pumice.     All  the  surfaces,  incluiling  the  maxillary. 
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are  glossed  by  using  a  rapidly  revolving  soft-bnisli  wheel 
and  whiting  wet  with  aleohol  or  water. 

QliistraQotis. — Fig.  245  is  the  completed  case  shown  in 
occlusion.  Fig.  246  presents  the  lingua!  aspect  of  the  teeth 
and  the  reproduced  rugie.  Fig.  247  shows  the  maxillary  and 
mandibular  surfaces. 


Conclusion. — The  double  vulcanisation  method  is  best 
adapted  to  full  cases,  hut  may  be  used  In  partial  cases.  The 
tin-finishing  method  is  applicable  to  the  single  vulcanisation 
method  as  well  as  to  the  double.  It  is  the  easiest  and  best 
method  of  forming  the  contour  of  the  surfaces  of  the  denture; 
also  producing  a  dense  surface  on  the  vulcanite. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ALUMINUM  BASE-PLATK. 

f. — Aluminum  was  known  theoretically  long  before 
it  was  reduced  to  a  pure  metal.  In  tlic  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  Sir  Humphrj'  Uavy  iianieil  the  metal 
"alumium,"  signifying  that  it  is  the  metal  of  alum.  Other 
acientists  contended  that  the  metal  should  be  named  from 
its  oxide  alumina,  therefore  aluminium.  In  1812  Davy 
compromised  and  called  it  aluminum,  which  name  is  the 
generally  accepted  one  of  today. 

Wohler  was  the  first  to  reduce  it  to  a  metal  in  1827, 
Deville  took  it  from  the  rank  of  a  curiosity  and  made  it  one  of 
the  useful  metals  in  1854,  Deville's  process  of  manufacture 
was  known  as  the  sodium  process,  August  18,  1885,  E.  H. 
and  A.  H.  Cowles,  of  Cleveland,  received  a  patent  for  an 
electrical  process  for  making  aluminum  alloys.  In  1886 
Charles  M.  Hall,  of  Oberlin.  Ohio,  applied  for  a  patent, 
which  was  granted  April,  ISSft.  This  process  produced  pure 
aluminum  by  electrolysi-s.  This  prwess  is  used  by  the  Alumi- 
num Company  of  America,  whose  principal  plant  is  located 
at  Niagara  Falls.  In  1855  the  metal  was  worth  nearly  $100 
a  pound;  to<lay  the  purest  metal  on  the  market  can  be 
purchased,  in  quantity,  at  less  than  thirty  cents  a  pound. 

Physical  and  Chemical  Pioperties. — Aluminum  is  a  silver^' 
white  metal.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.56.  It  fuses  at  657°  C, 
or  1215"  F.  Its  s[)e<'ific  heat  is  high.  Its  lineal  expansion  is 
relatively  high;  of  the  common  metals  it  is  only  exceeded 
by  zinc  and  lead.  As  a  thermal  conductor  it  is  better  to 
compare  it  with  the  other  metals.  Ag,  100;  Cu,  73.6;  Au, 
53.2;  Al,  31.3;  Zn,  28.1;  Sn,  15.2;  Pb,  8.5;  Pt,  8.4.  Pure 
aluminum  has  good  tensile  strength;  but  is  not  very  rigid, 
it  will  bend  nearly  double.    It  is  about  as  hard  as  copper; 
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it  is  just  below  copper  in  ductility,  and  nearly  as  malleable 
as  gold.  Aluminum  powder  is  the  ground  leaf.  It  is  electro- 
positive to  all  other  metals  iised  in  the  mouth,  therefore  it  is 
the  one  that  would  be  destroyed  if  a  voltaic  couple  is  formed. 
This  property  and  its  lack  of  rigidity  unfits  it  fc)r  partial 
dentures.  The  impurities  of  aluminum  are  iron  and  silicon. 
The  .Aluminum  Company  of  America  gives  the  composition 
of  their  No.  I  grade  as:  Silicon,  0..^;  iron,  0.1.5:  aluminum, 
99.55  per  cent.  This  grade  is  usually  99.25  to  99.40  per  cent, 
pure.  Their  No.  2  grade  contains  2  per  cent,  each  of  inm 
and  siliatn.  The  natural  .solvent  for  aluminum  is  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  other  mineral  acids  ha\Hng  little  or  no 
action.  -Sulphur  at  less  than  a  red  heat  does  not  act  upon 
it.  Solutions  of  caustic  alkalies,  chlorin,  bromin.  iodin,  and 
hydrofluoric  acid  act  readily  and  corrode  the  metal.  It 
withstands  the  action  of  organic  secretions  better  than  does 
silver.  Therefore  it  is  used  for  <lental  plates,  for  surgical 
instruments,  and  for  articles  subjected  to  carlmlic  acid  or 
other  organic  antiseptic  solutions:  but  anti.scptic  solutions 
iif  mineral  salts  should  not  he  uswl  upon  il.  It  is  not  injured 
In  the  salt  and  vinegar  used  for  culinary  purposes. 

Almninum  Base-plate.— A  limiinuni  is  used  as  a  base-plate 
both  by  the  easting  and  -swaging  methods.  It  was  first  used 
for  the  casting  method  by  Dr.  .1.  B.  Bean,  of  Baltimore.  He 
cast  it  under  pres.sure  of  a  column  of  the  metal  several  inches 
high.  I>r.  r.  r.  rarroll,  of  Ravenna.  Ohio,  later  of  Mesd- 
ville,  Pa,,  and  New  York  City,  developed  a  pnx-ess  of  casting 
aluminum  under  air-pressure,  u.sing  a  rubber  bulb.  Dr.  R.  C. 
Brophy.  of  Chicago,  invented  a  method  and  [»rocess  for 
casting  by  jarring  the  molten  metal  into  the  mold.  All  of 
these  inventors  u.scd  alltiys  of  aluminum,  deeming  it  impos- 
sible to  make  deutal  ca.stings  of  pure  aluminum.  Carroll's 
alloy,  as  given  by  Goddard,  was  Al  98  parts;  I't,  Ag,  and  Cu 
2  parts,  Uichanls  states  that  Carroll's  alloy  consisted  of 
Al,  (Kl  to  itii  parts:  .\g,  5  to  9  parts;  and'Cu,  1  part. 
Brophj's  .\erdentalloy  consists  of  .Al  9(1  parts,  and  .\g  and 
Sn  III  parts. 

The  writer  l>elieves  that  the  first  successful  eastings  of 
pure  alumiiuim  for  artificial  dentures  were  made  subsequent 
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to  Dr.  Taggart  announcing  his  method  of  fasting  gold  in 
Jamiarj-,  1907.  Early  in  1908  Dr.  D.  D.  Campbell,  of 
Kansas,  City,  Mo.,  presented  the  "cow  bell"  (centrifugal) 
method  in  the  Denial  Brief,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Billmeyer,  of 
Norwalk.  Ohio,  presented  his  methods  in  the  Dental  Svm- 
ifiory  and  Dentin's  Magazine.  This  method  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  successful  method  jet  devised  for  casting  pure 
aluminum.  It  uses  the  bucket  and  centrifugal  force  method, 
but  its  essential  and  new-  (to  dentistry)  principle  is  having  the 
feed  sprue  enter  at  the  bottom,  and  the  vent  sprues  at  the 
highest  points  of  the  mold.  The  vacuum  principle  is  also 
used  for  casting  pure  aluminum,  as  exemplified  in  the  Elgin 
Vacuum  Machine. 

Technic. — The  technJc  of  making  a  pure  aluminum  casting, 
based  upon  the  Billmeyer  method,  consists  of  a  properly 
taken  plaster  impression,  investment  compound  cast,  wax 
model,  flanking,  heating,  melting  of  metal,  casting  and 
finishing. 

Impression  taking  is  described  in  Chapter  11. 

Livestment  Compound  Cmst. — The  impression  is  coated  with 
shellac  varnish  and  glossed  with  sandarac  varnish.  It  is 
filled  with  any  good  non-shrinking  investment  comjmund. 
An  excellent  material  consists  of  silica  sand  (white  lake 
sand),  wash  or  float  silica,  and  plaster  of  Paris,  equal  parts 
by  measure.  Silica  sand  is  the  highest  fusing,  the  least 
expanding  and  contracting,  and  the  best  conductor  of  heat 
of  any  material  at  command.  It  is  coarse  and  forms  centres 
toward  which  the  shrinkage  of  the  bond  material  may  draw, 
thus  preventing  warpage  and  cracking  of  the  mass  of  material. 
The  fine  silica  fills  the  pores,  and  the  plaster  serves  only  as 
a  bond;  therefore  the  strength  of  the  compound  will  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  the  bond.  As  a  slow-setting  plaster 
is  stronger  than  a  quick-settiug  one,  it  is  evident, that  the 
poorer  grades  of  plaster  will  make  the  stronger  in\estment 
compound,  but  slow  setting,  and  vice  versa.  The  ingredients 
of  the  compound  arc  thoroughly  mixerl  by  passing  five  times 
through  a  sieve. 

It  will  require  31  or  4  parts  of  this  compound  to  1  part 
of  water,  by  measure,  to  make  a  suitable  mix  for  filling  an 
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impression.  WTiile  fiUing  the  impression  the  material  must 
be  thoroughly  jarred  into  place,  thereby  producing  a  smooth 
surface  upon  the  cast. 

The  relief  or  vacuum  chamber  may  be  produced  by  either 
of  two  methods — (1)  car\'ing  the  impression,  or  (2)  adding 
to  the  cast.  If  the  addition  method  is  chosen,  a  thin  solu- 
tion of  a  fine-grain  investment  compound  is  painted  onto 
the  cast.  To  be  assured  that  the  added  portion  is  thor- 
oughly attached,  the  cast  is  well  saturated  with  water  over 
the  portion  to  which  the  addition  is  to  be  made.  A  good 
formula  for  a  fine-grain  investment  compound  is  two  or 
three  parts  by  measure  of  wash  silica  and  one  part  of  plaster, 
thoroughly  mixed  by  sieving. 

Wax  Model  Base-plate. — The  object  sought  in  forming  the 
wax  model  for  a  cast  aluminimi  base-plate  is  to  so  place  the 
material  that  the  finished  product  shall  have  at  every  part 
sufficient  body  to  re.sist  the  stress  to  be  placed  upon  it;  to 
form  square  joints,  thus  no  feathery  edge  of  either  vulcanite 
or  metal;  and  to  pro\'iilc  for  securely  attaching  the  teeth  by 
means  of  vulcanite  to  the  base-plate. 

Technic.^A  sheet  of  pink  basc-platc  wax  is  warmed  and 
evenly  adjusted  to  the  cast,  the  excess  is  cut  away  with  a 
warmed  wax  knife,  and  the  edges  luted  to  the  cast.  It  is 
evident  that  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  of  base-plate  wax 
will  control  the  thickness  of  the  casting,  therefore  a  wax  of 
suitable  thickness  to  produce  the  desired  result  must  be 
used.  The  additions  to  the  wax  liase-plate  are  made  by  the 
use  of  rolls  of  pure  yellow  beeswax.  These  rolls  are  made  by 
cutting  a  atrip  of  impression  wax,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide, 
warming  it  in  the  flame,  and  working  it  with  the  fingers  until 
it  is  evenly  soft  and  in  the  form  of  a  roll.  It  is  placed  upon  a 
clean  flat  surface  (top  of  the  work-bench  is  excellent),  and 
rolled  under  pressure  with  another  flat  surface  (a  slab  of 
glass  i  by  3  by  6  inches  is  desirable).  This  first  strip  of  wax 
should  be  reduced  by  rolling  to  I  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  roll  is  warmed  slightly  and  conformed  by  the  fingers  to 
the  buccal  andlabial  borders  of  the  wax  base-plate;  the  roll 
ia  continued  to  outline  the  lingual  portion  of  the  alveolar 
Neifssarily  judgment  must  be  exercised  in  placing; 


the  roll  of  wax  so  that  its  substance  will  give  the  desired 
contour  to  the  model  base-plate.     Fig.  248  shows  the  pink 


base-plate  wax  adjusted  and  the  jjeriphera!  wax  as  adjusted 
by  the  finders.  The  roll  of  wax  is  contoured  and  united  to 
the  base-plate  by  usin^  a  hot  ironing;  iiipatula.     Tig.  249  shows 


the  wax  roll  so  manipulated  that  it  presents  a  square  ledge 
against  which  the  vulcanite   attachment   will   rest   in   the 
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finished  dentiire.  The  next  step  in  forminfj  the  wax  model 
is  to  make  provision  for  securely  holding  the  vulcanite 
attaehnient  to  the  metal  casting.  This  is  best  done  by  means 
of  a  row  of  cleats  as  near  the  edge  of  vulcanite  and  casting 
as  it  is  possible  to  place  them.  These  cleats  are  formed 
of  wax  rolled  to  a  diameter  of  ^  of  an  inch,  or  less,  and 
bent  into  a  series  of  Unips.  This  looped  roll  is  placed  upon 
the  mo<]el  base-plate  and  the  jMtints  of  contact  luted  by  a 
touch  iif  ii  hot  wax  spatula.  When  the  wax  is  cold  the 
tups  of  tilt-  loo])s  HIV  cut  inva\-  with  a  jiiiir  of  small  curved 


scissors.  Fig.  250  illustrates  the  attached  loops  upon  one 
side  of  the  wax  motlel  and  the  cleats  as  fonned  by  shearing 
u|>on  the  other  side. 

The  completed  wax  model  plate  is  prepared  for  flaskiiiR 
by  aitadiirig  gate  or  sprue  formers.  These  are  one  feed  or 
pouring  si>nie  and  two  vent  sprues.  The  feed  sprue  fonner  is 
a  n>ll  of  yellow  wax,  winch  must  not  exceeii  ^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  attaehMl  near  the  lowest  part  of  the  wax  model,  as 
it  is  to  stiind  ill  the  fla-^k.  It  is  ohvions  that  the  larger  the 
it^\  sprue  hole  the  inon-  ipiickly  the  mold  may  W  filled  with 
tile  molten  metal;  and  tiie  >nialler  the  sjmie  hole  the  more 
danger  of  an  incompldc  casting  fnini  the  nu'tiil  i-hilling. 
^However,  as  the  fctil  sprue  hole  connects  with  the  tiottom  of 
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the  mL'tting  crucible,  there  is  a  limit  to  its  size.  Tliis  limit  for 
safety  haw  been  found  by  practice  to  be  -^  of  an  inch.  A 
sprue  of  J-inch  diameter  is  almost  certain  to  permit  the  first 
molten  metal  to  fall  into  and  clog  the  lower  end  of  the  hole, 
thereby  preventing  the  filling  of  the  mold.  The  explanation 
of  this  fact  is  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  metal  resting 


over  a  J-inch  diameter  hole  is  ^eater  than  the  cohesion  of 
the  molten  metal.  The  vent  sprue  formers  are  14  or  Iti  B. 
and  S.  gauge  iron  wire  attacheil  to  the  highest  points  of 
the  wax  models.  Fig.  25]  shows  the  sprues  properly  attached 
to  the  upper  wax  model  liase-plate.  Fig.  2;)2  shows  the 
Billmeyer  casting  bucket  or  Hask  of  sheet  iron,  with  the 
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handle  attached.    Fig.  253  is  a  diagram  of  the  flask,  inndcl 
base-plate,  sprue  formers,  and  melting  cnirihle. 


Flasklng. — There  are  two  steps  to  the  llasking  procedure — 
(1)  investing  the  wax  model  base-plate,  and  (2)  flasking  the 
invested  case. 

The  wax  model  base-plate  securely  luted  to  the  cast  b 
covered  with  water  while  making  a  thin  batter  of  investment 
compound,  using  the  same  material  of  which  the  cast  was 
made.  The  cast  and  model  are  removed  from  its  bath  and 
excess  moisture  quickly  absorbed  with  a  napkin.  The 
investment  batter  is  applied  to  the  wax  model  with  a  i-inch 
ox-hair  paint  brush.  Fig.  254  shows  the  case  invested.  If 
the  investment  compuimd  is  made  of  slow-setting  plaster. 
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the  invested  piece  should  stand  about  ten  minutes;  but  if 
the  investment  is  quick  setting,  the  second  step  may  proceed. 
This  will  require  a  plaster  bowlful  of  the  investment  com- 
pound of  a  little  stiffer  consistency  than  that  applied  with 
a  brush.  The  material  is  all  placed  in  the  flask,  and  the 
invested  case  pressed  well  down  toward  the  bottom  of  the 
flask,  at  the  same  time  rapping  the  flask  on  the  bench  to 


assure  the  perfect  a<laptation  of  the  second  investment. 
When  the  in\-cstment  is  jjartially  set  a  cavity  is  carved  about 
the  wax  casting  sjiruc  fonner  for  the  melting  crucible. 
This  is  shown  in  Figs.  253  and  255.  When  the  investment 
compound  lias  thoroughly  set  the  inside  of  the  crucible 
mold  is  scraped  smooth  with  a  round-end  vulcanite  scraper. 
This  will  leave  the  wax  sprue  former  just  flush  with  the  floor 
of  the  crucible.    All  particles  of  loose  compound  must  be 
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brushed  or  jarred  out.  The  flasked  case  is  placed  in  a  warm 
place  {not  in  an  open  flame)  to  dry  and  soften  the  wax;  as 
soon  as  the  wax  begins  to  run,  the  vent  sprue  wires  are 
drawn  and  the  case  inverted  upon  tlie  gas  sto\'e  (Fig.  256), 
As  the  wax  of  the  model  melts,  it  either  ignites  or  drops 
upon  the  bench.  There  should  be  no  smudge  of  burning 
wax  if  it  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  flame,  as  the  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen  are  so  proportioned  in  wax  that  it 
burns  smokeless  under  favorable  conditions.  For  the  first 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes  the  gas  is  turned  on  about  one-half 
and  then  for  the  rest  of  the  heating  up  it  is  on  full.  The  flask 
should  be  heated  in  the  inverted  position  for  one  hour  or 
until  there  is  no  flame  issuing  from  the  feed  sprue  hole,  thus 
signifying  that  the  wax  is  completely  burned.  The  flask  is 
reversed,  that  is,  the  small  end  is  down  for  half  an  hour. 
Heating  for  another  half-hour  will  do  no  harm,  but  it  is 
unnecessar>-. 

The  No,  1  alumiimm  is  purcliased  in  bars  described  as 
small-notched  bars  (s,  n.  b.)  containing  about  one  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  metal,  notched  into  six  sections.  Each  section 
may  be  cut  into  three  pieces  of  about  equal  size.  One  of  these 
small  pieces  will  suffice  for  any  onlinarj-  casting.  The  metal  is 
very  tough,  therefore  hard  to  cut.  The  author  cuts  it  upon 
the  swaging  block  with  a  cold  chisel  and  heavy  swaging 
hammer.     The  cutting  is  no  light  task. 

Caution.— Aluminum  is.  considered  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  noble  and  base  metals,  nevertheless  it  is  base  and 
has  the  property  of  absorbing  its  oxides,  also,  markedly,  the 
property  of  occluding  gases.  This  latter  property  is  evi- 
denced by  the  odor  of  garlic  (carbon  compound),  often 
noticeable  in  a  newly  made  casting,  also  the  lack  of  uniform 
density  shown  by  burnishing  a  buffed  surface  of  the  metal. 
This  implies  that  aluminum  that  has  once  been  melted  in  a 
dental  laboratory  should  be  discarded.  Upon  the  second  or 
third  melting  of  the  metal  a  yellowish  tinge  may  be  noticed; 
this  indicates  superficial  oxidation.  Should  the  color  appear 
with  the  first  melting  of  the  metal,  it  would  indicate  that 
the  metal  has  been  overheated,  and  that  the  casting,  to  that 
extent,  is  defective. 
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Meltdng  the  Metal  and  Casting. — Before  placing  the  metal  in 
the  melting  mold  or  crucible,  the  upper  portion  of  the  flask, 
including  the  crucible,  is  thoroughly  heated  with  a  large 
blue  flame  of  the  blowpipe.  This  precaution  is  to  assure  that 
the  upper  end  of  the  casting  mold  is  sufficiently  heated, 
thus  avoiding  the  granulated  efl'ect  sometimes  seen  in  this 
portion  of  the  casting.  The  metal  is  placed  in  the  melting 
mold  and  a  yellowish-tinged  flame  of  the  blowpipe  played 
upon  it  until  it  is  thoroughly  melted,  as  indicated  by  the 
nugget  of  metal  settling  upon  the  floor  of  the  crucible, 
although  the  upper  surface  is  spheroidal.  The  metal  has 
the  property  of  holding  heat,  so  there  is  no  need  for  undue 
haste,  but  no  time  should  be  wasted  in  getting  the  metal 
cast.  The  gas  is  turned  ofl'  the  gas  stove,  the  bail  is  attached 
to  the  bucket,  and  as  it  is  lifted  from  the  stove  the  chain  is 
made  straight.  The  swinging  of  the  bucket  is  started  with  a 
steady  long  swing,  avoiding  a  jerk  at  the  start  of  the  swing. 
The  diameter  of  the  swing  is  quickly  reduced  to  the  limit 
and  the  speed  increased.  The  motion  should  be  continued 
until  the  metal  has  crystallized.  This  will  probably  require 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  revolutions. 

Philosophy  of  the  Casting  Process. — By  the  swinging  motion 
centrifugal  force  drives  the  molten  metal  down  the  feed  gate 
uito  the  mold.  By  the  law  of  physics  (that  liquids  seek  their 
level)  the  molten  metal  will  rise  in  the  mold  and  vent  holes 
until  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  head  of  metal,  when  the  centrif- 
ugal force  will  condense  the  metal  until  the  hardness  of  the 
crystals  of  metal  and  centrifugence  are  equal.  This  will 
probably  be  when  the  metal  has  cooled  50°  to  100°  below  its 
fusing-point.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  metal  that 
has  travelled  the  farthest  from  the  head  of  metal  will  be  the 
first  to  set,  therefore  the  vent  sprues  and  the  palatal  border 
would  chill,  and  any  contraction  that  is  taking  place  will  be 
made  good  by  the  molten  metal  under  pressure  backing  it 
up,  thereby  keeping  the  mold  full  and  providing  a  perfect 
fitting  base-plate.  The  writer,  by  careful  visual  observation, 
has  not  been  able  to  detect  the  defects  in  the  castings  made 
by  this  method  that  have  been  noticed  in  the  castings  made 
,  by  other  methods.     Therefore  the  writer  confidently  presents 
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the  foregoing  method  as  the  best  yet  devised  for  casting 
aluminum. 

SogKeation. — Sufficient  free  space  must  be  provided  for 
swingiug  the  bucket,  to  preclude  the  bucket  striking,  and 
dumping  the  molten  metal,  thus  endangering  the  operator 
and  nearby  property.  Such  accidents  are  inexcusable.  It 
is  well  for  an  inexperienced  person  to  practice  with  a  small 
bucket  filled  with  water  and  describing  the  same  radius  as 
with  the  casting  outfit.  Confidence  will  soon  be  gained  in 
the  ability  to  start  and  stop  the  swing  of  the  bucket.  If 
a  bucketful  of  water  can  be  successfully  handled,  a  crucible 
mold  with  nearly  straight  sides  and  only  half-full  of  molten 
metal  should  W  harmless. 


Coolinf  and  Kemoving  the  Castiag.— After  swinging,  tlie 

casting  bucket  should  be  [lerniitted  to  stand  in  a  ciwl  place 
for  fifteen  minutes,  after  which  the  cooling  may  be  expedited 
by  submerging  in  cold  wafer.  A  plaster  spatula  is  passed 
between  the  dask  and  the  imestment,  when  by  pressure  upon 
the  loose  bottom  of  the  bucket  the  casting  and  investment 
will  be  pushed  out  of  the  bucket.  The  investment  is  broken 
and  brushed  away  from  the  casting.     Figs.  257  and  258  show 
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a  casting  as  it  came  from  the  investment.  The  sprues  are 
snipped  away  and  the  edges  fileii.  The  ease  is  sandpapered 
and  huffed  with  felt  and  punii'-e  ihc  same  as  vulcanite. 


Caation,^  "jLst   ahirniiinni   is   not   elastic,   tliereffire  care 
pnust  be  exercised  in  manipulating  li(;ht  castings  not  to  bend 


^H    them. 
^B^    by  imor 
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them.  Probably  more  castings  are  warped  by  IieniiiiiK  than 
by  improper  casting.  Fip[.  259  shows  a  trimmed  and  buffed 
aluminum  base-plate. 

Use  of  the  Aluminum  Base-plate.— The  base-plate  of  alumi- 
num is  to  be  used  the  same  as  the  \^ilcanite  base-plate  for 
obtaining  the  occlusion  and  contour  wax  models,  mounting 
on  the  antagiinizor,  setting  up  the  teeth,  proving  the  antago- 
nization  and  contour,  flasking.  packing,  vulcanizing,  and 
finishing. 

All  of  these  procedures  as  deseriljed  for  vulcanite  work 
are  sufficient  for  the  wi>rk  in  haml.  excepting  for  ffasking  and 
polishing. 


naakinK. — The  aluminum  base-plate  should  be  so  im- 
bedded in  the  first  half  of  the  vulcanite  flask  that  as  little 
of  the  metal  will  be  exjMtscd  as  possible;  thus  avoiding  the 
scraping  of  vulcanite  from  the  buffed  surface.  Fig.  260 
shows  an  upper  ca.se  .suitably  encased  in  the  lower  .section 
of  the  vulcanite  fta.sk. 

Polishing. — Aluminum  may  lie  scraped  the  same  as  vul- 
canite, hut  it  may  be  dressed  down  easier  with  the  emory 
cloth  bands  on  the  lathe  arbor  (Fig.  119).  The  lathe 
should  t)e  run  at  high  speed,  ami  tight  pressure  u.sed  in  holding 
the  work  against  the  abra'lant.     Scratches  are  removed  from 
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the  surface  by  tlie  use  of  felt  buffers  and  pumice,  followed 
with  a  soft  brush  and  whiting.  This  gives  the  aluminum  a 
leaden  polish  due  to  fine  particles  of  the  metal  and  abradant 
being  ground  into  the  surface  of  the  metal  base-plate.  There 
are  three  methods  of  cleansing  and  developing  the  luster  of 
aluminum — (1)  chemical,  {2)  use  of  s|5ecial  jjolishing  prepa- 
ration, and  (8)  burnishing.  The  chemical  method  consists  i 
of  treating  with  caustic  alkali  and  acids  alteriuitely.  This  , 
method  is  hardly  suitable  for  the  dental  labiiratiiry.  How- 
ever, it  gives  a  beautiful  fronted  ctfect,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
it  is  desirable. 


There  are  several  preparations  useful  for  the  second 
method.  Benzin  and  whiting  rubbed  on  with  a  buffer  of 
cotton  or  chamois  skin,  or  these  materials  used  by  hand. 
A  paste  may  be  made  of  two  drams  each  of  copper  sulphate 
and  potassium  carbonate  and  one  ounce  of  lard.  To  this 
paste  add  a  dram  or  two  of  any  one  of  several  finely  grountl 
abradants,  as  chalk,  rotten  stone,  rouge,  trlpoli,  or  buckhorn. 

The  burnishing  is  done  with  an  agate  or  bloodstone 
burnisher  and  a  burnishing  fluid  coraixised  of  equal  parts  of 
olive  oil  and  rum.  This  method  is  the  very  best  for  the 
maxillary  and  mandibular  surfaces,  but  is  o|>en  to  the  ob- 
jection that  it  shows  up  the  unequal  hardness  of  the  dressed 
surfaces.     However,  it  produces  the  hardness  and  l«?5t  wear- 
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ring  surface  of  any  nf  the  methods  for  finishing.  Figs,  261, 
262  and  263  show  different  views  of  completed  dentures  on 
aluminum  base-plates.     Fig.  264  shows  the  Ungual  surface 
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of  a  tlenturu  with  the  metal  cast  to  the  teeth.     F'lgi*.  265 
and  266  show  the  same  case  as  the  casting  came  from  the 

flask. 
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Casting:  to  Porcelain  Teeth. — The  wax  inodel  must  be  sn 
shaped  tliat  the  cast  metal  will  ni>t  overlap  any  edges  <>f 
porcelain,  !)eraiise  tlie  t-ontractkm  of  the  t-ooling  metal  may 
crack  the  porcelain  teeth.  The  lingual  surface  of  the  denture 
must  be  carved  to  shape  in  the  wax  and  smoothl\-  finished. 
Chloroform  can  l»e  used  to  finish  the  wax  surface.  The 
flasked  case  should  be  made  very  hot  before  pouring  the 
metal;  and  then  the  case  must  stand  until  it  is  cold  before 
remo\-ing  from  the  inve,stment.     Platinum  pin  teeth  should 
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not  be  used,  as  the  molten  aluminum  is  a  solvent  for  plati- 
num. The  labial  and  buccal  surfaces  are  finished  with  vul- 
canite.   Casting  to  the  teeth  is  of  doubtful  expediency. 

Fig.  2(57  shows  the  Elgin  vai'uum  casting  machine.  Kig. 
2(">S  shows  the  method  of  forming  the  wax  model  and  attach- 
ing the  was  sprue.  The  process  consists  of  drawing  the 
molten  metal  into  the  mold  by  exhausting  the  air  in  the 
mold,  through  the  investment  compound,  with  a  pump.  It 
is  not  reasonable  to  expect  tliat  8  light  and  viscous  sub- 
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stanoe  like  molten  aluminum  can  be  cast  as  sharply  aud 
densely,  and  with  as  much  certainty,  by  negative  force 
(suction)  as  by  positive  force  (centrifugal).  However,  many 
operators  are  much  pleased  with  tlie  machine  and  its  achieve- 
ments. 


SWAGED  AUmatUM  BASE-FUTE. 

Aliitainiini  may  l>c  swaged  by  either  the  die  and  coimter  or 
the  machine  method. 

Die  and  Countei  Method. — The  student  is  referred  to  the 
chapter  tm  Gold  Base-plates  for  methods  of  constructing  a 
die  and  eounter;  it  is  therefore  only  necessary  in  this  chapter 
to  discuss  tersely  the  use  of  such  a  base-plate. 

Formerly  the  most  successful  base-plate  of  aluminum  was 
made  by  the  swaging  method ,  but  with  the  advent  of  modem 
casting  methods  the  order  has  been  changed,  and  the  writer 
cannot  conceive  of  any  case  in  which  the  swaged  base  of 
aluminum  would  be  preferable.  However,  it  is  well  to  have 
a.  comprehensive  idea  of  the  manner  of  using  such  a  base- 
plate. 

A  suitable  die  and  counter  having  been  formed,  the  die  is 
oiled  (sperm  or  lard  oil)  and  a  sheet  of  well-annealed  No. 
IS  or  20  B.  &  S.  gauged  aluminum,  with  its  fil>er  at  right 
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angles  to  the  raphe  uf  the  mouth,  is  coiifortned  to  the  ilie 
with  a  horn  mallet,  or,  better,  one  tipped  with  soft  vulcanite 
(a  eane  or  cTiitch  tip),  and  then  swaged  in  the  eon  titer- die, 
using  a  heavy  swaging  hammer.     The  direction  of  the  grain 


IS  important,  as  the  Imse-plate  is  easily  cracked,  in  use,  if  the 
fiber  is  parallel  with  the  raphe.  The  base-plate  having  been 
adjusted  to  the  mouth,  the  surface  i.s  prepared  to  hold  fast 
the  vulcanite  used  to  attach  the  teeth  by  scoring  the  surface 
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with  an  engraver,  or  by  punching  loops  upon  the  surface. 
The  scoring  is  done  either  with  a  hand  engraver  or  an 
automatic  mallet  engraver.  The  loops  are  formed  with  a 
punch.  These  three  instruments  are  shown  in  order  in  Fig. 
269,  and  the  work  done  bv  them  is  shown  in  Fig,  270.  The 
base-plate  is  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water  to  remove  oil 
and  dirt,  when  it  is  ready  to  l>e  used  in  forming  the  wax 
occlusion  and  contour  models.  It  is  flasked  for  vulcanizing 
the  same  as  the  cast  aluminum  base-plate.  It  is  also  polished 
in  the  same  manner. 

HMhine  Swaging, — \'arious  machines  have  been  devised 
for  swaging  metal  Iiase-plates;  they  are  better  adapted  to  the 
soft  metals  than  to  hard  ones.  The  principal  argument 
for  their  existence  is  their  supposed  simplification  of  con- 
structing dies  and  counters;  they  certainly  are  not  as  effec- 
tive as  the  die  and  counter  method.  However,  there  is  a  use 
to  which  they  may  be  put  in  which  the  die  and  counter  can- 
not readily  be  used;  that  is,  in  reswaging  a  base-plate  after 
attachments  have  been  made  to  it.  There  are  various  types 
of  these  machines;  however,  Fig.  271  will  suffice  to  illustrate 
these  appliances.  No.  12  shot  is  used  for  the  counter  die, 
and  a  heavy  swaging  hammer  for  the  power. 


CHAPTER  XI, 
GOLD  BASE-PLATE. 

Material. — Pure  gold  is  a  bright,  rich,  yellow  metal,  with  a 
specifii?  gravity  of  \Q.2C>,  and  a  fusing-puint  of  '20\(V  F.  It 
is  the  most  malleable  and  ductile  of  the  metals,  and  rantu 
third  as  a  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity.  It  is  insoluble 
in  any  of  the  ordinary  mineral  acids,  but  soluble  in  the 
combination  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  It  is  not  oxidized  by 
heat  alone,  therefore  is  h  noble  metal.  It  is  nearly  as  soft 
as  pure  lead,  and  can  be  alloyed  with  many  of  the  other 
metals.  It  is  used  in  prosthetic  dentistry  principally  in  its 
alloyed  state.  The  metals  with  which  it  is  alloyed  for  use 
in  plate  work  are  silver,  platinum,  copper,  and  zinc.  Silver 
has  little  effect  upon  it.  except  to  cheapen  it  and  modify  the 
color.  Platinum  alone  with  gold  has  little  effect  upon  it, 
but  in  (H>mbiiiation  with  silver  and  copper  it  makes  the  gold 
very  hard  and  elastic.  Copper  alone  hardens  gold  very  much 
and  gives  a  deep  red-yellow  color.  Zinc  makes  it  hard  and 
brittle  and  increases  the  fusibility  markedly. 

There  are  two  cla.s3es  of  gold  used  in  plate-work  known 
technically  an  plate  and  aolder.  The  j>1ate  is  that  form  of 
metal  containing  the  proi>erties  of  hardness  or  softness; 
rigidity,  flexibility,  and  elasticity;  high  fusing  or  low  fusing, 
according  to  requirements  of  the  service  to  which  it  may  be 
put.  The  two  requirements  of  the  other  class  (solder)  are 
that  it  shall  appear  as  near  like  the  plate  upon  which  it  ia 
to  be  used  as  possible,  and  mek  and  ilow  at  a  considerably 
lower  temperature  than  the  plate. 

The  precious  metals  are  spoken  of  as  so  many  carats  fine, 
or  so  many  parts  of  ii-1  pure;  thus  18-k  (carat)  gold  plate 
means  that  IS  parts  of  the  24  parts  of  the  alloy  are  pure 
gold  and  the  remaining  )i  ]mrt,s  consists  nf  other  nictal.-;.     The 
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required  carats  of  f^ld  for  base-plates  are  184(  and  20-k, 
with  22-k  and  24-k  for  special  purposes.  A  suitable  formula 
for  IS-k  gold  plate  would  be  pure  gold,  18  parts;  pure  silver, 
4  parts,  and  pure  copper.  2  parte.  The  20-k  and  22-k  plate 
'  would  have  the  indicated  amount  of  pure  gold  with  the 
alloying  metab  of  equal  amounts  of  silver  and  copper.  The 
rigid  and  elastic  plate  known  as  clasp  gold  may  be  formed  of 
any  of  the  preceding  carat  by  substituting  platinum  for 
half  of  the  named  amount  of  silver.  Solders  are  formed  of 
the  same  degree  of  fineness  as  plate  by  substituting  zinc  for 
a  portion  or  all  of  the  siher.  This  was  formerly  true  of 
solders,  but  today,  as  the  result  of  competition  id  trade,  the 
solders  are  marked  "for"  the  indicated  carat  plate.  It  is 
known  that  the  solder  is  two  carats  lower  than  the  number 
upon  the  solder. 

The  thickness  of  the  gold  plate  should  be  governed  by  the 
method  of  construction,  and  the  amount  of  stress  to  which 
it  is  to  l)e  subjected.  For  all  full  cases  the  gold  should  be 
26  to  28  D.  &  S.  gauges  thick.  (The  metal  decreases  in 
thickness  with  the  increase  of  number.)  The  thinner  the 
plate  the  more  essential  it  is  that  a  wire  should  be  soldered 
on  outlining  the  vulcanite  attachment.  The  wire  to  be 
18  or  17  gauge  and  20-k.  A  base  may  be  swaged  of  35- 
gauge  pure  gold  (24-k)  and  entirely  doubled  with  clasp  or 
18-k  plate  of  30  to  32  guage.  The  solder  should  be  that 
marked  "for"  the  lowest  carat  plate  used  'n  the  appliance 
being  constructed. 

Methods. — Base-plates  of  gold  are  formed  by  both  the 
swaging  and  casting  methods.  Swaged  gold  as  a  base  for 
artificial  dentures  has  been  the  standard  from  antiquity, 
and  especially  with  the  modern  revival  of  dentistry.  It  is 
especially  adapted  to  partial  cases  because  of  the  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  built  up;  its  rigidity,  strength,  and  com- 
pactness; and  its  purity  and  cleanliness.  For  most  full  cases 
it  is  inferior  to  continuous  gum.  The  casting  method  for 
gold  bases  has  but  one  feature  in  which  it  is  superior  to  the 
swaged  base  of  gold,  that  is,  adaptation.  In  all  other  factors 
(excepting  purity  of  material)  it  is  inferior  to  the  swaging 
methoil.     It  is  less  dense,  less  rigid,  less  elastic,  more  bulky 
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for  the  reqiiireti  strength,  and  t-onsequently  more  expenaive 
for  stock.  The  easting  method  for  gold  base-plates  should 
be  limited  to  small  saddles.  It  is  undesirable  for  full  den- 
tures, bars,  bands,  or  clasps.  Gold  for  base-plates  needs  to  be 
rolled  or  drawn  in  order  to  develop  the  properties  that  make 
it  most  desirable  for  the  base  of  an  artificial  denture. 


TGCHNIC  FOR  SWAGING  GOLD. 

Die  and  Cotmter  Metbod. — The  processes  involved  in  this 
method  are:  Taking  impression,  making  plaster  cast  (or. 
Utter,  Spetice  plaster  comi>ound  cast),  model  for  die,  die 
anil  counter,  and  swaging;  making  and  soldering  attach- 
ments. 

Impression. — The  student  camiot  be  too  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  the  first  and  most  important 
element  for  success  in  any  kind  of  prosthetic  work  is  a 
suitable  impression,  and  that  the  impression  must  be  taken 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  individual  case.  (See 
Chapter  II.) 

Cast. — The  impression  may  be  filled  with  plaster,  or, 
because  of  its  strength  and  non-changing  properties,  Spence 
plaster  compound.  In  filling  the  impression  special  atten- 
tion should  be  gi\en  to  developing  the  truncated  cone  form 
as  directed  in  the  chapter  on  Casts, 

Model. — The  model  is  the  cast  prepared  for  molding  in  the 
saiifl.  The  mold,  with  the  exception  of  its  face,  that  is,  the 
surface  made  by  the  impression,  must  be  so  shaped  that  it 
will  readily  draw  from  the  sand  mold.  This  w^ill  require 
tliat  the  entire  body  of  the  model  will  slant  outward  to 
it.s  ha.se  representing  a  truncated  coue.  This  may  he  accom- 
plished by  rutting  away  unnecessary-  plaster  and  building 
out  ileficieneics  with  wax.  'ITie  thJekness  of  the  model  wiU 
dejwnd  ujiim  ihi'  kind  of  molding  flask  used.  If  it  is  a  ring 
fia.sk,  the  base  of  the  model  sliould  be  one  inch  thick  at 
the  thirmest  part  to  afford  the  required  strength  to  resist 
crushing.  If  the  molding  is  to  be  done  in  a  Bailey  flask 
(Fije.  272)  or  a  Uwis  flask  (Fig.  273),  or  the  die  is  to  be 
,.U5e*J  in  a  swaging  machine,  the  base  of  the  model  need  be 
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rbut  a  quarter-  or  a  half-inch  thick.  The  base  of  a  model  so 
shaped  coukl  furtiish  no  obstacle  to  its  withflrawal  from  the 
sand  mold  (Fig.  '*74).     The  fnre  of  the  m«Mk'lmust  next  be 
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studied,  to  know  that  it  will  draw  from  tbe  mold,  or  that  its 
fonronniition  is  such  that  it  will  not  be  keyi'd  in.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  face  of  the  model  cannot  be  can'ed  to  obliterate 
undercuts,  but  that  means  must  be  devised  to  reproduce 
the  undercuts  in  the  die.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  one 
of  tliree  waya^{l)  by  tilting  the  flask  in  drawing  the  model; 
(2)  by  the  use  of  cores;  and  (3)  by  a  specially  constructed 
parting  flask. 

The  first  metliod  answers  well  for  a  single  slight  undercut. 
This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  275.  The  dotted  lines  represent 
lines  of  gravitation.  It  is  apparent  that  if  the  flask  is  held 
at  a  HufHcient  angle  the  inlock  is  obhterated  and  the  model 

I 


may  drop  without  defacing  the  mold.  The  slight  under- 
c-uts  that  may  be  provided  for  by  this  method  are  located 
at  the  anterior  portion  of  the  alveolar  ridge  or  at  one  of  the 
tuberosities. 

The  second  method  will  provide  for  any  and  all  cases  that 
may  present.  The  core  is  an  added  portion  used  to  fill  in  the 
undercut  and  contour  the  model  into  a  typical  truncated 
cone.  The  mttdel,  having  been  varnished  with  shellac  and 
sandarac  (as  desirable  for  molding),  is  built  upon  with  a 
better  of  investment  compound  (such  as  is  used  in  cast 
duminuin  work)  to  bring  the  mo<lei  to  the  desired  contour. 

[  strength  and  convenience  in  handling,  the  core  should 
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be  about  utie-half  inoh  thick.     It  must  be  so  trimmed  that 
it  will  easily  drop  from  tlie  sand  mold  with  the  model;  the 


»re  is  to  be  returned  to  its  seat  in  the  sand  mold  and  becomes 
I  part  of  the  mold.     When  the  investment  compound  has 


1 


it  is  partet!  from  thf  muriel.  trimmed  as  smooth  as  pos- 


sil)le,  iind  then  pian-ed  ii 


1  place  to  dr\'.     It  should  he 
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{Iried  to  such  an  extent  tliat  a  temperature  of  700°  to  80()°  F. 
will  not  drive  steam  from  it.  This  can  be  done  in  an  hour's 
time  by  standing  it  on  its  edge  upon  a  sheet-iron  over  the 
gas  stove.  The  core  should  not  he  placed  on  its  side  while 
drying,  aa  there  is  danger  of  warpage.  Fig.  276  sliows  a  core 
for  the  anterior  undercut.  Fig.  277  shows  cores  covering 
the  entire  labial  and  buccal  surfaces  of  a  model.  The  core 
may  be  constructed  entire,  and  when  set  notched  nearly 


through  at  the  median  line,  and  broken  away  from  the  model. 
The  notch  should  be  wide  and  smoothly  trimmed.  Fig.  278 
illustrates  cores  for  the  lingual  surface  of  a  lower  model. 

Third  method;  Figs.  279.  280  and  281  represent  Hawes' 
parting  flask.  This  flask  consists  of  two  rings,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  hinged  to  part  at  three  points. 

Molding. — There  are  a  variety  of  molding  sands  that  may 
be  used^the  iron  founder'.s  black  sand,  the  bra.'fs  founder's 
brown   sand,   and   marble   dust.    These   materials   require 
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tempering  for  use.  If  the  material  is  used  daily  it  is  best 
tempered  with  water,  because  of  its  cleanliness;  but  if  it  is 
only  infrequently  used,  it  is  better  to  temper  it  with  glycerin 
or  sperm  oil,  as  with  these  materials  it  remains  ready  for  use 
for  a  considerable  time;  however,  the  hot  metal  poured  upon 
them  produces  a  disagreeable  odor.  The  material  b  mixed 
with  the  chosen  liquid,  thoroughly  rubbed  and  sieved. 
They  improve  in  temper  by  standing  a  few  hours'  If  the 
molding  sand  is  in  a  suitable  condition  it  will  not  appear 
moist,  but  a  handful  thoroughly  compressed  in  the  hand 
will  break  with  a  clean  fracture. 


Teehnlc. — The  model  {with  core  in  place  if  one  is 
required)  is  rubbed  with  talcum  powder,  then  placed  upon 
a  flat  surface  and  encompassed  with  the  ring  of  the  chosen 
molding  flask.  Molding  sand  is  sifted  into  the  flask  until 
it  is  one-thir<l  full.  ITiis  is  firmly  packed  with  the  fingers  and 
a  stick  (tamping  stick)  about  the  model,  more  sand  is  sifted 
in  and  packed  firmly  down  upon  the  face  of  the  model.  Sand 
is  added  until  the  ring  is  filled  flush.  The  flask  is  lifted  from 
the  bench,  turned  over  so  that  the  base  of  the  model  is 
upward;  a  thin  spatula  or  molding  trowel  is  passed  about 
the  edge  of  the  model  to  relieve  it  of  any  overlapping  sand. 
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The  Hask  is  again  turned  so  that  the  base  of  the  model  is 
downward ;  if  there  is  a  slight  undercut  upt>n  the  model  not 
supplied  with  a  core,  the  flask  must  be  held  at  such  an  angle 
as  will  release  the  model  without  dragging  the  mold.  The 
sand  should  l)e  so  firmly  packed  alwut  the  model  that  it  will 
not  drop  of  its  own  weight.  The  model  is  released  from  the 
mold  by  gently  tapping  upon  tlie  side  of  the  flask  with  a 
light-weight  instrument,  as  a  wax  spatula.  If  the  mold  is 
not  perfectly  clean  and  smtwth  at  the  tirst  attempt,  the 
operation  must  b«;  repeated  until  a  perfect  mold  is  obtained. 

Caution. — If  the  sand  is  ovennoist  it  cannot  be  so  firmly 
parked  without  generating  steam  under  the  hot  metal  and 
thereby  spoiling  the  casting.  This  may  be  overcome  by 
packing  the  sand  less  firml.^-,  but  if  the  sand  is  not  compact 
en<iugh  the  weight  of  the  metal  will  give  a  distorted  and 
useless  casting.  Therefore  the  student  should  not  yield  to 
the  temptation  to  use  insufficiently  packed  sand.  He  should 
use  only  well-tempered  and  well-packed  sand. 

Accessor^'  implements  that  may  be  useful  are:  A  6-inch 
straight-edge  to  smooth  the  sand  flush  witli  the  edge  of  the 
ring;  a  Hat  i-inch  ox-hair  paint  brush,  and  a  small-mouthed 
blowpipe.     If  needed,  the  occasion  will  suggest  their  use. 

Metal  for  Die.— A  suitable  metal  for  a  die  should  jxissess 
hardness,  toughness,  sufficient  fluidity  to  take  a  sharp 
imprint,  imd  should  be  moderately  low  fusing,  and  non- 
shrinking.  There  are  three  types  of  metal  used  for  dies, 
namely:  (1)  a  shrinking  metal  (as  zhic);  (2)  non-shrinking 
(as  Haskell's  Babbitt  metal) :  and  (3)  low  fusing  (as  the  low- 
fusing  bismuth  fompound). 

Zinc. — Zinc  is  the  hardest  of  the  metals  commonly  used 
for  dental  dies,  but  it  shrinks  the  most  of  any  of  the  metals. 
The  ad\'ocates  of  this  metal  contend  that  the  shrinkage 
is  an  advantage,  that  it  assures  a  close  fit.  This  argument  is 
iltogical,  for  if  an  impres,sion  has  been  taken  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  case  all  subsequent  procedures  should 
require  exactness  and  not  counter-balancing  changes.  The 
late  Professor  Buckingham  demonstrated  that  in  an  average- 
sized  stinc  die  the  shrinkage  is  about  jn;  of  an  inch  across  and 
j^  of  an  inch  in  length.     Such  a  change  would  Ik-  almost 
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intolerable  upon  thin,  tense  tissue  or  properly  compressed 
soft  tissues.    However,  the  metal  is  much  used  for  dies. 

Bkbbitt  Metftl. — There  are  many  alloys  on  the  market 
known  as  Babbitt  metal,  some  of  which  are  little  more  than 
lead,  and  all  of  the  hardware  store  stock  is  unreliable  for 
dental  purposes.  The  alloy  made  after  the  formula  of  Dr. 
L.  P.  Haskell  and  carried  by  the  dental-supply  houses,  meets 
the  requirement.  His  formula  consists  of  copper,  1  part: 
antimony,  2  parts;  and  tin,  8  parts  (e-a-t-1-2-8) . 

Care  should  be  used  not  to  o\'erheat  this  alloy;  in  fact,  no 
base  metal  or  alloy  should  be  heated  much  beyond  its  melting 
point.  Thereare  two  reasons  for  this:  (1)  Oxides  are  formed 
and  occluded,  which  deteriorates  the  metal.  (2)  A  mixture 
of  metals  heated  much  beyond  the  fusing-point  tends,  upon 
cooling,  to  separate  into  definite  compounds,  mixtures, 
and  pure  metals,  and  to  congeal  according  to  the  fusing 
point  of  each;  thereby  forming  a  very  non-homogeneous 
mass.  The  student  should  be  interested  in  the  prevention 
rather  than  the  cure  for  this  undesirable  condition,  and 
exercise  care  in  heating  metals.  A  metal  or  an  alloy  of 
metals  should  be  heated  only  to  the  desired  fluidity,  so  as  to 
be  in  the  melted  state  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  As  it 
requires  considerable  time  for  a  mass  of  metal  to  liquefy, 
and  the  different  portions  will  have  absorbed  different 
amounts  of  heat,  and  the  liquefied  metal  is  rapidly  absorbing 
more  heat,  it  should  he  apparent,  when  the  mass  is  one-half 
or  three-fourths  melted,  that  it  has  absorbed  enough  heat 
for  liquefaction  and  shnidd  be  removed  from  the  fire.  The 
pot  ha^'ing  been  removed  from  the  fire,  the  metal  is  stirred 
with  a  stick  of  wood  until  the  last  portion  of  metal  is  liquefied. 
Should  the  metal  be  too  viscid,  it  should  he  returned  to  the 
fire  and  stirred  for  a  moment,  when  it  will  be  ready  for 
pouring. 

Bismuth  Compound. — Bismuth  forms  some  wonderful  alloys. 
They  are  much  used  in  the  dental  laboratory.  It  con- 
stitutes about  one-half  the  weight  of  the  very  low-fusing 
alloys.  It  and  antimony  are  the  only  metals  that  expand 
on  cooling.  Hodgen  states  that  bismuth  expands  -^  of  its 
volume.     Combined  with  lead,  tin,  and  cadmium,  it  forms 
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alloys  all  of  which  melt  below  the  most  fusible  component 
and  a  combination  may  be  made  to  fuse  as  low  as  140°  F., 
while  its  most  fusible  component  fuses  at  442°  F.,  and  its 
least  at  617°  F. 

Thus  the  three  principal  substances  for  dies  may  be 
summed  up  as:  Zinc,  fuses  at  773°  F..  shrinks  the  most  of 
any  metal  on  cooling,  hardest,  and  brittle;  Babbitt  metal 
(Haskell),  fuses  at  500°  F.,  non-shrinking,  neither  as  hard 
nor  brittle  as  zinc;  bismuth  alloy,  melts  below  boiling  water, 
non-shrinking,  and  is  less  hard  and  more  brittle  than  zinc. 

Counter-dies. — A  suitable  counter-die  must  be  prepared 
for  the  die.  It  is  desirable  that  the  counter-die  shall  be  of  a 
softer  and  more  fusible  material  than  the  die.  Softness  is 
required  that  the  compression  produced  in  swaging  shall  take 
place  in  the  counter  and  not  in  the  die;  fusibility,  so  that  the 
counter  may  be  readily  formed  over  the  die.  l^ad  fusing 
at  617°  F,  is  an  excellent  counter  for  zinc.  Four  or  five  parts 
of  lead  and  one  of  tin  fuses  at  about  the  same  temperature 
as  Babbitt  metal  (Haskell),  and  with  care  in  handling  forms 
a  desirable  counter-die.  A  counter-die  for  the  bismuth 
compound  alloy  may  be  formed  of  the  same  material  by 
first  "smoking"  the  die,  or  coating  with  whiting  wet  with 
alcohol,  and  careful  pouring.  Modelling  compound  serves 
well  as  a  counter,  or  the  die  may  be  driven  into  the  end  of  a 
block  of  soft  pine  and  it  used  as  a  counter.  In  the  swaging 
machines  various  substances  are  used  as  a  counter,  for  the 
bismuth  alloy  dies,  as  shot,  cornmeal,  sand,  tallow,  paraffin, 
or  rubber. 

Pouring  the  Di6.^.\  suitable  mold  ha\nng  been  obtained 
in  the  sand,  the  melted  metal  is  poured  in  until  the  mold  is 
full,  when,  if  the  Bailey  or  Lewis  Hask  is  being  used,  the  top 
section  is  placed  and  the  pouring  continued  until  the  desired 
thickness  of  die  is  obtained. 

The  casting  or  die  should  stand  imtil  it  is  nearly  cold 
before  removing  from  the  sand  mold,  as  the  metal  while  hot 
is  very  brittle  and  easily  broken  or  defaced. 

MaldiiK  the  Counter-die. — The  die  is  placed  upon  the 
molding  block,  and  sand  built  about  it  so  as  to  cover  all 
but  the  face;  that  is,  the  fac-simile  portion  of  the  mouth. 
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The  sand  is  built  out  at  nearly  right  angles  to  the  die  for  two 
inches.  A  molding  ring  is  placed  about  the  imbedded  die 
and  pressed  slightly  into  the  sand.  Sand  is  embanked 
about  the  encasing  ring  to  the  height  of  one-half  inch.  The 
counter-die  metal  is  placed  in  a  clean  melting  ladle  or  pot, 
and  when  half-melted  removed  from  the  fire  and  stirred 
until  in  a  viscous  or  "mush-hke"  state,  when  it  is  poured  or 
rather  dumped  upon  the  die.  There  should  be  about  twice 
the  quantity  of  counter-<Iie  metal  melted  as  needed,  because, 
being  in  a  semifluid  state,  it  cannot  all  be  poured  nor  placed 
as  accurately  as  if  melted  into  a  more  fluid  state.  However, 
the  excessive  quantity,  viscosity,  and  dumping  will  produce 
a  perfect  counter-die  without  danger  of  fusing  the  die.  If  the 
counter-die  metal  is  liquefied  and  poured  in  a  small  stream 
upon  the  die,  there  is  much  danger  that  a  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  die  will  be  melted  and  the  die  and  counter 
spoiled;  and  a  portion  of  the  metal  so  contaminated  that  it 
should  not  be  used  again  for  either  a  die  or  a  counter.  There- 
fore watchfulness  while  melting  the  metal  and  pouring  while 
the  metal  is  in  a  viscoid  state  will  save  time,  metal,  and 
vexation. 

The  die  and  counter-die  should  be  cleaned  of  sand  and  ex- 
amined for  and  relieved  of  any  excrescences  on  their  swaging 
surfaces.  These  surfaces  are  oiled  as  a  preventive  against 
any  of  the  base  metal  adhering  to  the  metal  being  swaged. 

Swaging  Gold  Plate. — A  suitable  pattern  for  cutting  the 
gold  plate  to  size  should  lie  made.  This  pattern  may  be 
made  of  any  thin  pliable  metal,  as  tinfoil  or  leadfoil.  Tea- 
lead  or  tinfoil  of  about  No.  20  serves  well.  The  supply 
houses  carry  tinfoil  in  rolls  designed  for  this  use,  A  piece  of 
pattern  foil  is  placed  upon  the  die  and  nicely  conformed  to  its 
surface  by  pressure  of  the  fingers  and  thumbs;  it  is  removed 
and  trimmed  to  the  outline  of  the  desired  base-plate.  The 
pattern  base-plate  is  then  placed  upon  a  flat  surface  and 
pressed,  but  not  rubbed,  to  flatness. 

(Jold  plate  of  a  suitable  composition,  carat,  and  guage  is 

selected  for  the  work  in  hand,  the  pattern  is  placed  upon  it, 

and  its  outline  traced  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument.    The 

plate  is  then  cut  to  the  outline  of  the  pattern  with  the  plate 
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shrars.  It  is  expedirat  fur  the  mexpenrtM^Hl  vorkinmn  tn 
oit  the  fBtM  1  of  an  iocb  Eanrn-  than  the  pattern  as  an  offset 
to  insceunte  manipulatkHi.  The  excrss  goJd  win  be  trinuned 
avay  after  sira^ng  and  saved  as  54Tap.  \Mitle  it  \s  not 
essential,  it  is  ad^'isable  to  cut  the  ^td  so  that  the  fiber 
(cn'slab  eloDjvted  by  rolling)  shall  be  across  the  denture. 

The  g(Jd.  ha\'in{:  been  cut  tn  pattern.  '\3  annealed  bj' 
heating  to  a  chen^-red  heat  and  coolinj!  in  water.     It  is  well 


to  reaiiiieal  the  metal  two  tn  fuur  liiiu-s  during  tlie  swaging 
process.  After  the  metal  has  been  upon  the  die  it  should  be 
wiped  to  remo\'e  the  oil  and  any  adhering  base  metal  that 
may  be  iijwn  its  surface  before  heating. 

Tlie  gold  is  conformed  to  the  die  with  a  horn  iiialiet  or 
one  tipped  with  rubber  (Fig.  2S2).  For  a  full  upper  base- 
plate the  conforming  is  begun  at  the  centre  and  extended 
Mnwntric  rings  outward.    Cna'  must  he  cxiTciscd  at  all 
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times  lint  to  permit  the  ro1«I  to  "buckle,"  that  is,  fold  upon 
itseif.  Should  a  fold  begin  to  form,  it  must  be  straightened 
out  with  pliers,  annealed,  and  then  malleted  from  the  inner 
end  outward.  The  plate  should  be  well  conformed  to  the 
vault  before  any  attempt  Is  made  to  {arr>'  it  beyond  the 
fpest  of  the  alveolar  ridfte.  In  fact,  it  is  well  to  have  a  half- 
counter-die  (one  made  to  co\cr  the  vault  portion  of  the 
die  onl\)  and  swage  the  \ault  jKirtion  t)efore  endeavoring 
to  arlapt  the  plate  to  the  labia!  and  buccal  surfaces.  The 
swaging  is  done  with  a  heavj'  swaging  hammer.  A  few  dead 
blows  should  be  used.  The  horn  mallet  is  used  with  a  light 
elastic  blow,  thereby  marring  the  gold  the  least,  whereas  the 
swaging  hammer  is  used  with  n  <lead  pushing  blow,  thereby 
conforming  without  a  backward  spring,  and  with  less  harden- 
ing of  the  gold.  Inswagingdifficultoases,  that  is,  high  vaults 
and  heavy  undercut  ridges,  it  is  well  to  clamp  the  plate  and 
half-counter  to  the  die  with  a  ('  damp  (Fig.  2.S:i)  while 
carrying  the  labial  and  buccal  flange  to  place  with  the  horn 
mallet.  (This  illustration  shows  a  full  lower  ba.se-plate.) 
For  this  part  of  the  conforming  a  horn  mallet  with  the  small 
end  filed  to  a  blunt  edge  Is  preferable.  Should  the  die  be  of 
the  V-shape  type  the  conforming  may  be  more  easily  done 
by  slitting  the  labial  flange  In  the  median  line  nearly  to  the 
crest  of  the  ridge.  The  edges  are  jxTmitted  to  overlap,  and 
later  arc  soldered.  The  l>ase-plate  being  well  conformed 
with  the  horn  mallet,  it  is  wiped  of  oil  and  base  metal.  As  the 
plate  must  be  annealed  before  the  hea\y  swaging,  it  should 
be  thoroughly-  inspected  for  evi<lences  of  adhering  base  metal 
from  the  die.  Should  any  \k  detected  that  cannot  be  wiped 
away,  It  must  be  "  pickled."  The  pickling  Is  done  by  boiling 
in  a  solution  of  nine  parts  of  water  and  one  of  sulphuric  acid, 
in  a  copper  acid  pan.  (In  forming  the  pickle  pour  the  acid, 
a  little  at  a  time,  into  the  water.  An  explosion  Is  liable 
to  occur  if  the  water  is  poured  into  the  acid.)  The  base- 
plate having  been  well  conformed  with  the  mallet,  it  Is  placed 
in  the  oileil  counter-die  and  struck  a  heavy,  dead  blow. 
It  is  then  removed  from  the  counter-die  and  Inspected. 
If  a  buckle  Is  forming,  it  should  be  i-orret^ted  with  the  pliers 
and  mallet,  then  returned  to  the  counter-die  and  struck  one 
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(lead  blow  and  again  removed  and   inspected.     When  the 
buckling  tende^t•^'  ceases  it  is  thoroughly  swaged. 

It  should  be  apijareiit  to  the  student  that  a  metal  base- 
plate conformed  and  swaged  over  one  die  cannot  accurately 
fit  the  mouth  for  the  reason  that  the  force  of  all  the  blows 
struck  upon  the  base-plate  must  be  received  upon  the  high 
points  (luga*  and  riilges)  of  the  die;  therefore  the  elevated 


pt>rtioiis  of  the  die  are  compressed  or  "liattcred  dowii." 
This  condition  can  only  be  utt'set  by  annealing  and  swaging 
in  a  well-oiled  second  die  and  counter-<lie. 

When  molding,  two  dies  and  counters  should  be  formed) 
the  liett^T  ilie  and  its  counter  to  be  reserved  for  the  final 
swaging.  If  a  very  stiff  base-plat«  material  (as  clasp  metal) 
is  being  swaged,  tliree  or  more  dies  and  counters  will  be 
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Swaging  Pull  Lower  Base-plates. — The  gold  cut  to  pattern 
is  annealed  and  grnnved  with  the  plate  Iwnders  (Fig.  284), 
tlieii  conformed  to  the  oiled  die,  beginning  upon  the  lingual 
side  of  the  ridge.  When  the  base-plate  has  been  malleted 
for  some  time  it  may  seem  quite  recalcitrant,  and  it  should 
then  be  cleaned,  annealed,  and  swaged  one  stroke  in  the 
counter,  which  will  much  aid  the  conforming  with  the  mallet. 
In  a  high-ridged  case  a  half-counter-die,  covering  the  lingual 


surface  only,  will   he  useful   (Fig.  2S3).    The  swaging  is 
act^mplLshed  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  upper. 

Swaging  Partial  Cases. — Fig.  2So  shows  a  properly  shaped 
model.  The  teeth  stumps  should  be  about  si  to  ^  of  an 
inch  long,  just  enough  to  give  and  keep  a  clear  outline  of 
the  teeth,  about  which  the  base-plate  is  fitted  by  swaging, 
nipping  with  the  plate  nippers  (I'ig.  286),  and  filing  with  a 
rat-tail  or  half-round  metal  file  (Fig.  287), 
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The  counter-die  for  partial  cases  should  extend  but  little 
further  than  the  face  nf  the  die.  Many  operators  imbed  the 
die  for  both  partial  and  full  cases  in  the  counter.  This 
practice  is  worse  than  useless,  because  it  is  a  trouble  maker. 
In  forming  tlie  counter-die.  all  portions  of  the  die  not  desired 
to  be  covered  with  the  counter  are  imbedded  in  the  molding 


I 


sand.  For  half<'Dunter8  the  sand  is  built  flush  with  or 
a  little  higher  than  the  crest  of  the  alveolar  ridge,  when  a 
small  molding  ring  is  set  m  place  and  the  counter-die  metal 
poured  into  it. 
Doubters. — A  douhler  is  a  piece  of  metal  fitted  and  solderetl 
>  the  liiif:uul  siirfaci-  of  the  Im.si'-pliirc  to  give  additional 
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strength  and  rigidity.  These  are  specially  required  for 
partial  cases.  The  doubler  is  usually  formed  of  the  same 
carat  and  gauge  gold  as  the  base-plate,  although  it  may  be 
formed  of  a  more  rigid  alloy  than  that  of  which  the  baseplate 
is  being  formed,  especially  if  a  very  high  carat  gold  is  used. 
The  doubler  should  be  placed  so  as  to  receive  the  greatest 
strain  that  is  placed  upon  base-plate;  and  to  interfere 
with  the  tongue  and  speech  as  little  as  possible.  The  doubler 
may  cover  but  a  smalt  portion  of  the  base-plate  or  it  may 
c-over  nearly  the  whole  surface.  It  should  be  at  least  enough 
smaller  than  the  base-plate  to  form  a  ledge  upon  which  the 
solder  is  placed  while  soldering,  and  thereby  forming  a  less 
noticeable  joint. 


^  O" 


Forming  the  Doubler. — A  pattern  is  formed  by  pressing 
with  the  fingers  a  piece  of  pattern  tin  over  the  base-plate, 
and  trimming  to  the  desired  form.  The  outline  of  the  pattern 
is  traced  upon  the  sheet  of  metal  to  be  used,  then  cut  with 
the  plate  shears.  The  doubler  is  conformed  by  the  mallet 
to  the  first  die  and  swaged.  It  is  then  cleansed,  annealed, 
placed  upon  the  base-plate  over  the  second  die,  and  swaged. 
The  edge  is  then  filed  to  a  bevel  with  the  bevel  on  the  outside 
of  the  doubler.  This  bevelling  is  to  aid  in  the  finishing, 
as  the  joint  between  the  doubler  and  base-plate  should  be 
as  nearly  imperceptible  as  possible.  The  base-plate  and 
doubler  having  been  cleansed  by  pickling,  the  under  surface 
of  the  doubler  is  smeared  with  a  fine  ground  or  liquid  flux, 
clamped  to  the  base-plate  with  wire  clamps  (Pig.  288)  and 
soldered. 
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The  nec-essar>'  equipment  for  soldering  gold  b  not  kige, 
but  should  be  well  chosen  and  their  properries  and  use  wdl 
understood.  The  necessan'  equipment  consists  of  a  good 
investment  compound,  holders  or  suf^pcMts  for  the  work, 
flux,  and  a  blowpipe. 

Investment  Compound, — ^There  are  a  number  of  good  invest- 
ment cT>mpounds  on  the  maiicet.  One  made  after  the 
formula  given  on  page  3S5  will  meet  everj'  requirement. 
The  investment  should  withstand  the  heat  to  which  it 
will  )>e  subjected  \%'ithout  fusing  or  cracking,  and  it  shoidd 
coniluct  heat  readily.  Unfortunately  the  bond  plaster  of 
Paris  ^  that  is  used  in  the  investment  compounds  fuses  at 
a  low  temjxrature  liriO^  F..  Price  .  shrinks  badly,  and  is 
a  poor  CT>nductor  of  heat.  Therefore  only  enough  plaster 
of  Paris  should  be  used  to  give  binding  strength-  The  cmn- 
pi>und  should  have  as  few  basic  ingredients  as  possiUe;  be- 
cause it  is  a  well-known  metallurgical  fact  that  two  or  more 
high-fu>ing  basic  ^ub>tancc>  ma\"  at  a  moderately  low  tem- 
jxrature  form  low-fu>irit:  ft^mpoumls.  Another  factor  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  >4L'le<-tin£:  an  investment  is  that  a 
material  in  a  fine  state  «>f  ^ll^x^ivi^ion  is  more  fusible  than 
in  a  coar>c. 

Holders. —  Holders  are  <»f  two  tyj>es,  as  bli»cks  ccmiposed 
of  charrtKil,  a4K'<t«»>.  or  mai:ne>ia:  and  appliances  ser\'ing 
the  double  pur{>»-e  <»f  holder  and  heater. 

The  ehan-ital  blo^k  i-^  ehemirally  treateii  >o  that  it  bums 
only  while  in  e«»nta«;t  with  a  riame.  therefore  is  safe  to  use 
in  the  lalK»ratorv.  Thi<  i>  not  true  of  a  bkx-k  of  ordinar\' 
charcoal.  Tlu-  ^han«»al  bl^nk  i^  the  l»e>t  made  for  certain 
piirfx»-e>.  a^  it  add^  to  the  heat  of  tlie  bl»»wpipe  flame  and 
aidr>  in  det»xidizini:  metal-.  It^  di>;idvantai:es  are  that  it  is 
black,  brittle  Ix^th  ovrm»nie  by  erna^ini:  .  and  is  rapidly 
ei.r.-nmeil.  It  i>  !ii»t  suitable  as  a  supjx»rt  fi»r  metals  to  be 
oxidizeii.  !;or  w..rki!:j  platinum.  The  asbestos  blocks  are 
«  K'aT:ly.  ijurablr,  ainl  tire-pnN.f.  but  (»then^'ise  nothing  to 
«-onimei:«l  tht-m.     The  ma;^i:e>ia  bli»<.k?  are  compact,  cleanly 
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to  handle,  quite  durable,  and  so  soft  that  some  fonns  of  work 
may  be  imbedded  in  its  surface  and  thus  be  better  suppurtetl. 

Figs.  289  and  290  show  two  fombined  supports  and  heating 
applian(.-es. 

Flux. — Term  derived  from  fiuu,  Jliuun,  to  flow,  and  is 
applied  in  metallurgy-  to  those  substances  timt  cleanse  and  aid 
the  flow  of  metals.  In  lian!  soldering  {solder  that  requires 
a  red  or  higher  heat  to  melt)  the  alkali  salts  (preferably 
sodium  borate  (borax))  are  used  to  cleanse  the  surface  to 
be  soldered  by  absorbing  the  oxides  and  preventing  oxida- 
tion and  making  fluid  the  solder.  For  soft  soldering  (solder 
that  requires  less  tlian  red  beat)  zinc  chloride  and  organic 
substances,  as  stearic  acid,  rosin,  etc.,  are  used. 

Blowpipe. — The  blowpipe  is  an  instrument  of  simple  and 
complex  construction,  for  directing,  increasing  the  heat,  and 
concentrating  the  flarae  in  metallurgical  work. 

The  mouth  blowpipe  is  of  the  simple  type,  and  consists  of 
a  tapered  tube  either  straight  or  bent,  and  is  operated  with 
the  mouth  by  forming  a  bellows  of  the  cheeks.  This  is  an 
excellent  instrument  for  light,  quick  service.  However,  it  U 
questionable  if  it  is  profitable  for  the  student  to  spend  his 
time  in  mastering  its  technic,  especially  for  large  cases, 
when  there  are  so  many  excellent  mechanical  devices  for 
doing  this  work. 

The  mechanical  blowpipe  is  more  or  less  complex.  There 
are  many  forms  of  this  instrument  designed  to  develop 
certain  features  tor  its  use.  As  these  various  forms  are 
described  in  all  the  reference  books  on  prosthesis,  one  only 
will  here  be  shown  as  an  illustration. 

The  "Automaton"  (Fig.  290)  is  designed  to  be  and  is  to 
an  extent  autumatic.  Gas  is  admitted  to  the  pipe  by  the 
anterior  tube  and  air  by  the  posterior  tube.  The  pipe  is 
equipped  with  a  sliding  arrangement  of  its  barrel,  which 
automatically  regulates  the  quantity  of  gas  and  air,  provided 
the  supply  of  gas  and  air  are  under  suitable  pressure. 

The  air  blast  is  furnished  either  by  a  foot  bellows,  a 
compressed-air  tank,  or  power  air  pump.  A  very  ingenius 
and  efficient  air  pump  known  as  the  "  Vernon  Rotary  Com- 
pressor" has  recentlj'  been  put  upon  the  market  by  the  Lee 
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S.  Smith  &  Son  Company,     It  is  only  3  inches  high,  1| 
inches  thick,  and  weighs  two  and  one-half  pounds.     It  is 


designed  to  be  coupled  to  the  electric  lathe  or  any  small 
power  in  the  office.  Fig.  291  shows  the  complete  machine 
and  Fig.  292  its  internal  construction. 


Use  of  the  Blowpipe.^Jn  page  232  the  Bunsen  burner  is 
described  ns  a  tul>e  with  an  opening  near  the  bottom  for 
tile  aibnission  of  air  to  the  gas  Iiy  natural  draft.     In  the 
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blowpipe  the  air  is  forced  into  the  flame,  which  gives  a 
greater  range  of  possibilities.  The  object  of  the  flame  is 
to  produce  heat.  Heat  is  a  result  of  chemical  action  mani- 
fested in  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the 
fuel.  It  is  obvious  that  oxidation  can  be  controlled,  hence 
the  degree  of  heat  and  its  usefulness.  Therefore  the  object 
of  the  blowpipe  is  to  create,  direct,  and  control  heat.  The 
blast  of  air  increases  the  amount  of  oxj-gen,  the  rapidity 
of  oxidation,  and  heat  up  to  a  certain  point,  after  which 
an  increasing  blast  cools  the  combining  gases  until  the  tem- 
perature is  reduced  below  the  ignition  point  and  the  flame 
is  extinguished,  "blown  out."  It  is  impossible  for  the 
operator  to  tell  when  he  has  reached  exactly  the  highest 
degree  of  heat  and  the  flame  is  beginning  to  cool.  However, 
he  knows  that  a  yellow  tinge  indicates  carbon  imperfectly 
combined  with  oxygen,  and  that  the  blue  color  in  the  outer 
two-thirds  of  tlie  length  of  the  flame  indicates  perfect  com- 
bustion and  tliat  the  point  of  highest  temperature  is  being 
approached  or  passed.  (The  flame  is  always  blue  at  its 
base,  but  this  is  because  the  carbon  has  not  yet  reached  the 
yellow  stage.)  Therefore  a  yellow  flame  indicates  a  com- 
paratively low  degree  of  heat,  and  that  as  the  blast  is  in- 
creased the  temperature  increases  with  the  disappearing 
yellow  color;  that  the  succeeding  blue  color  indicates  perfect 
ct>mbustion,  and  that  the  temperature  is  increasing  until 
the  highest  'degree  is  attained,  and  then  an  increasing  blast 
chills  the  flame  until  it  is  below  the  ij^iiition  point  and 
extinct. 

The  blowpipe  flame,  like  the  Bunsen  flame,  has  three 
zones:  the  inner  or  gaseous  zone,  the  middle  or  combustion 
Bone,  known  as  the  reducing  flame,  and  the  outer  mantle  or 
oxidizing  flame.  The  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  2fl,'!  illustrates 
the  three  zones,  A,  B,  C.  Work  to  be  heated  and  soldered 
should  be  placed  in  the  reducing  flame  at  B'  B',  where  it. 
will  be  heated,  cleansed  of  any  oxides,  and  the  solder  nicely 
flowed;  but  if  the  work  is  placed  at  C"  C  or  advanced  to  C 
the  work  will  be  made  dirty  by  oxidation  and  be  endangered 
by  burning,  The  soldering  can  l>e  done  at  this  [Kirtion  of 
the  Hume  only  by  the  use  of  an  excessive  amount  of  flux. 
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The  flame  is  used  either  in  the  form  of  a  brush  or  a  needle. 
These  are  easily  produced  with  a  mouth  blowpipe  by  having 
the  nozzle  outade  of  the  flame  for  the  brush  form  and  in  for 
the  needle.  The  same  results  are  obtained  with  the  auto- 
maton by  using  a  large  flow  of  gas  and  light  air-pressure  for 
the  brush  and  a  small  flow  of  gas  and  a  moderately  heavy 
air-pressure  for  the  needle  flame. 


SOLDERIHa  ATTACHMENTS  TO  THE  GOLD  BASE- 
PLATE. 

There  are  three  classes  of  attachments,  known  as  strength- 
encrs,  finishers,  and  retainers. 

The  strengthener  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  doubler  or 
wire.  The  wire  strengthener  may  serve  as  a  finisher,  while 
the  finisher  is  always  a  strengthener. 

Soldering  Dooblers. — The  ba-sc^platc  and  doubler  having 
been  pickled  and  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  doubler  b  smeared 
on  the  under  surface  with  a  fine-ground  cream  or  paste  of 
boras.  (If  desired  the  proprietarj-  fluxes  in  the  supply  houses 
may  be  used.  They  are  composed  principally  of  borax.) 
The  ba,se-plate  and  doubler  are  firmly  pressed  together  and 
clamped  with  wire  clamps.  (See  Fig.  288.  These  clamps 
are  formed  of  soft-iron  wire,  guage  15.)  Solder,  two  carats 
lower  than  the  base-plate,  is  cut  in  pieces  i  by  i  or  i  by  } 
of  an  inch,  fluxed,  and  placed  upon  the  base-plate  at  the  edge 
of  the  doubler  for  one-half  of  its  circumference.  The  work 
is  supported  upon  a  soldering  block,  preferably  of  charcoal, 
with  the  solder-decked  edge  elevated.  The  yellow-tinged 
brush  flame  is  applied  to  the  base-plate  and  doubler  with 
the  greater  heat  at  the  farther  side  of  the  doubler  from  the 
solder.    This  will  cause  the  solder  to  flow  between  the  base- 
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[irate  anil  doulilcr  ami  completely  fill  the  space  lietwe*'ri 
tliem.  The  snider  (lows  between  the  two  plates  of  otetal  in 
place  of  running  away,  because  of  three  physical  laws,  as 
follows:  (1)  Solrier  always  flows  to  the  hottest  point.  (2) 
Capillary  attraction.  ['4)  Gravitation.  Should  every  por- 
tion of  the  joint  not  be  filleii  at  the  first  flush,  more  solder 
.should  be  added,  at  the  deficient  point,  and  flowed.  No 
attempt  sliould  be  made  to  remelt  the  first  flush  of  solder. 
The  ca.se  is  pickled  to  remove  the  flux  and  reswaged  hi  the 
last  die  and  counter  by  two  or  three  dead  blows  of  the 
swaging  hammer. 

Soldering  Finishers. — A  gold  base-plate  that  is  to  have  the 
Iccth  attached  with  vulcanite  should  have  a  finisher  proWded 
for  the  joining.  Ihnvevcr,  the  finisher  13  often  omitted  as  a 
niciuis  of  saving  labor  and  expense,  but  always  at  the  expense 
of  streiigtli  and  iJerfeetion.  The  finisher  may  be  in  form, 
cither  thin  plate  or  wire.  Up<m  the  buccal  and  labial  surfaces 
the  tliiii  plate  finisher  may  be  formed  either  by  turning  the 
wlge  or  soldering  on  a  swaged  piece  of  plate.  Finishing  the 
lingual  surface  of  the  joining  with  thin  plate  can  only  be 
accomplished  b.\'  swaging  and  soldering  an  extra  piece  of 
metal.  A  wire  soldered  about  the  periphery  of  the  joining 
is  tiie  neiUcst.  strongest,  and  best  way  of  forming  a  finisher. 

Turning  the  Edge  of  Base-plate. — If  a  turned  edge  of  the 
labial  and  buccal  surfaces  of  the  base-plate  is  desired,  the 
impression  is  prepared  by  making  the  required  outline  of 
the  edge  of  the  base-plate  anil  carving  away,  at  right  angle 
to  the  median  plane  of  the  impression,  the  border  of  the 
impression  to  the  indicated  outline.  This  will  result  in  tlie 
forming  of  a  ledge  upon  the  die  that  will  turn  the  edge  of 
the  plate  at  right  angle.  The  balance  of  the  turning  is  done 
with  pliers. 

Swaging  ajid  Soldering  the  Labial  and  Buccal  Finishers. — For 
this  purp<)se  wax  occlusion  and  contour  models  are  obtained, 
the  case  placed  on  the  antagonizor,  teeth  mounted,  gum 
portion  restored  either  with  porcelain  sections  or  wax;  when 
an  impression  is  obtained  of  the  surface  for  which  the  finisher 
is  to  be  formed,  the  model,  die,  and  counter  formed,  and 
the  Knisher  swageti.     The  finisher  will  be  in  two  sections, 
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each  extending  from  the  median  line.  The  teeth  and  wax 
are  renaoved  from  the  base-plate  in  a  Diass  by  warming  the 
under  surface  of  the  base-plate.  The  finisher,  boraxeri,  is 
clamped  to  the  base-plate  with  wire  clamps,  solder  placed 
in  the  crevice  and  drawn  outward  by  the  blowpipe  flame. 

The  same  procedure  is  required  for  forming  the  lingual 
thin  plate  finisher.  However,  the  work  is  carrie<!  on  at  the 
same  time  (not  after)  as  the  buccal  and  labial  finisher. 

This  method  necessitates  much  labor  and  mechanical 
skill,  and  when  completed  is  neither  as  strong  nor  cleanly 
as  the  wire  finisher. 


Wire  Finisher. — ^This  finisher  is  formed  by  using  an  l.S  or 
possibly  a  l(i  B.  &  S.  gauge,  20-k.  gold  wire,  and  forming  it 
to  the  base-plate.  The  conforming  is  done  by  bending  the 
annealed  wire  with  the  fingers  and  pliers  so  as  to  approxi- 
mate  the   periphery   of   the   base-plate.     Begin   at   either 


tuberosity  and  conform  the  wire  for  one  inch,  attach  with 
wire  clamps  placed  at  both  ends  of  the  conformed  portion, 
place  a  small  portion  (size  of  the  head  of  pin)  of  boraxed 
solder  at  some  p<>int  of  contact,  and  melt.  Continue  the 
conformuig  and  tacking  an  inch  at  a  time  until  the  wire  is 
carried  the  entire  length  of  the  joining  of  the  base-plate,  and 
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vulcanite.  The  base-plate  is  placed  upon  the  die  and  the 
tacked  wire  closely  adjusted  to  the  base-plate  for  its  entire 
length.  This  may  be  done  with  a  plate  burnisher  (Fig.  294 
is  the  Frothero,  and  Fig.  295  is  the  Wilson  plate  burnisher),  or 
a  small  copper  riveting  hammer  may  be  used.  The  base- 
plate i3  removed  from  the  die  and  inspected  for  base  metal. 
The  creviee  is  smeared  with  flux  and  a  generous  quantity  of 
solder  plaeed  along  the  upper  edge  (as  supported  on  the  block) 
of  the  wire  for  its  entire  length;  it  is  supported  on  a  soldering 
block  and  the  yellow-tinted  blowpipe  flame  applied  care- 
fully over  the  whole  sm^ace  of  the  base-plate  until  the  flux 
is  dry,  when  the  flame  is  placed  at  either  tuberosity  and 
concentrated  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  wire,  thereby  fusing 
and  drawing  into  place  the  solder,  advancing  piece  by  piece 
until  all  is  fused. 


R«tainer8. — Retainers  are  loops  soldered  to  the  hase-plate, 
about  which  the  \iil('anite  is attjicheti.     It  is  obvious  that  the 
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greatest  efficiency  of  the  retainers  is  at  the  periphery  of  the 
joining.  They  are  formed  of  wire,  or  narrow  strips  of  scrap 
gold  plate,  convohited.     The  eonvolnted  strip  or  wire  is 


l«*^^JI»ft 


mped  to  the  base-plate  and  soldered.  Figs.  29G  and  297 
show  a  gold  base-plate,  with  the  vulcanite  removed,  that  was 
worn  for  some  years.  Figs.  298  and  299  show  a  completed 
denture. 


Warping  in  Soldering. — Tlic  liasc-platc  is  subject  to  warping 
by  iniequai  expansion  of  the  metal  while  soldering.  This 
can  hardly  be  avoided.  Hase-plates  are  often  unnecessarily 
warped  by  clamping  to  the  soldering  block  with  a  spring 
clamp.  When  all  metal  attachments  have  been  made  to  the 
base-plate  it  is  placed  upon  the  die  and  inspected;  if  any 
rocking  or  springing  appears  as  pressure  is  applied  on  dif- 
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ferent  portions  of  the  base-plate,  it  should  he  placed  In  a 
swaging  machine,  as  the  Parker  shot  swager,  and  reswaged. 

The  base-plate  is  now  tried  in  the  mouth,  and  if  satis- 
factory, wax  is  built  upon  it  for  the  occlusion  and  contour 
models;  when  the  subsequent  procedures  are  the  same  as 
for  a  vulcanite  denture. 

Soldered  Gold  Artificial  Dentnres. — Prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  vulcanite  the  teeth  were  soldered  to  the  base-plate. 
This  necessari]\'  was  a  very  unsanitary  appliance.  There 
is  no  logical  or  practical  reason  why  such  a  denture  should 
be  inserted  at  this  stage  of  the  development  of  dental  pros- 
thetics. However,  there  are  a  few  cases  in  which  a  modifietl 
form  of  the  method  may  be  of  the  greatest  service.     Fig. 


3(K)  shows  the  lingual  surface  of  such  a  partial  denture.  The 
patient  for  whom  this  appliance  was  constructed  had  a  ^'ery 
long  upper  lip  and  the  lower  teeth  shut  \'ery  close  to  the 
upper  gum.  Facings  were  backed  with  26-gauge  clasp 
gold,  backings  closely  fitted  to  the  base-plate,  invested,  and 
soldered.  The  labial  gum  restoration  was  made  with 
vulcanite.  Fig.  301  shows  the  labial  aspect  of  the  same 
case. 

There  are  some  partial  cases  which  require  no  gum  restora- 
tion, that  because  of  the  close  shut  will  require  a  metal- 
back  facing  soldered  to  the  gold  base-plate;  or  if  the  base- 
plate is  to  Ije  vulcanite  a  metal  tang  of  clasp  metal  is  soldered 
to  the  backing  of  the  facing  and  extended  backward  into  the 
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\^llcanite  base-plate.     Fig.  302  shows  such  a  facing  backed 
and  tanged.     Bicuspids  for  very  close  shut  cases  may  be 


provided  with  a  purcelahi-fuced  gijld  dummy  (such  as  is  used 
in  bridge-work)  soldered  to  the  base-plate,  For  molars  the 
facing  may  be  better  omitted. 


SolderuiK  Porcelain  to  Metal  Base-plate. — This  work  requires 
that  a  stiff  rigid  plate  of  metal  be  closely  fitted  and  attached 
to  the  facing  with  si)l<ler;  or  the  facing  may  be  backed  with 
either  35-gauge  pure  gold  or  platinum,  invested  and  con- 
toured with  22-k  solder.  The  facings,  however  backed,  are 
adjuated  to  the  base-plate  and  soldered. 

FittinK  the  Backinga. — Tinfoil  patterns  are  made  of  the 
backiugs  and  traced  upon  the  gold  to  be  used.  It  is  well, 
as  a  precaution  against  inaccurate  workmanship,  to  punch 
the  pinholes  before  rutting  the  backing  from  the  stock 
piece.  The  English  double  punch  (Fig.  Sfti)  may  be  used 
and  punch  both  holes  at  the  same  time,  or  the  single  punch 
(Fig.  304)  may  he  used  and  punch  the  holes  separately. 
If  the  double  puueh  is  used  the  tooth  to  he  backed  will 
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adjust  the  punrli,  while  with  the  siTigle  punch  the  plate; 
must  be  marked  for  the  punch.    This  may  be  done  by  slightly 


smearing  the  metal  with  wax  and  pn-ssing  the  piiis  of  the 
tooth  into  it,  or  tinfoil  punctured  by  the  pins  of  the  tooth 
may  be  laid  upon  the  metal  as  b  gui<!e  to  punching.  The 
backing  is  conformed  to  the  facing  as  closely  us  jiossible 


I 


by  Ix'iidini;.     The  edges  are  filed  Xn  i\  bevel  ii 
to  the  fiiriiig.     The  facing  and  its  backing  iir 
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held  together  by  turning  down  a  shaving  from  the  side  of 
the  pins  made  by  a  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  or  chisel. 

bivestlDg  and  HeatiiiK. — The  teeth  backed  and  luted  to 
the  base-plate  are  removed  from  the  plaster  cast,  invested 
with  investment  compound  to  a  thickness  of  J  to  J  inch. 
The  investment  is  thon>ughl\'  dried,  and  while  warm  a  small 
amount  of  flux,  rubbed  to  a  cream  or  mixed  with  vaselin 
is  applied  to  the  joints  and  pieces  of  fluxed  solder  placed 
upon  the  joint,  also  a  small  piece  rested  upon  each  pin  so 
as  to  unite  the  pin  and  l>acking.  The  invested  case  is  placed 
upon  a  combined  supporter  and  heater  (Fig.  290),  and  gradu- 
ally heated  until  it  has  attained  a  dull  red  heat.  The  por- 
celain must  be  heated  up  through  the  investment  rather 
than  through  the  metal  backing.  In  other  words,  the  por- 
celain must  expand  in  advance  of  the  metal  pins  to  avoid 
cracking.  The  work  having  been  heated  to  a  dull  red  state 
is  ready  for  the  blowpipe.  The  yellow-tinted  brush  flame 
is  played  over  the  investment  and  gradually  brought  over 
upon  the  metal,  and  the  brush  flame  continued  until  the 
solder  begins  to  melt,  when  each  piece  of  solder  is  touched 
consecutively  with  the  blue  needle  flame  and  thoroughly 
flowed.  Should  any  purtiun  of  the  work  require  a  large 
amount  of  solder  after  the  first  tacking,  it  is  best  done  by 
feeding  into  the  flame,  held  at  the  point  to  be  filled  with 
solder,  a  long  strip  of  fluxed  solder  held  in  clamped  tweezers. 
Care  must  be  exercised  not  to  hold  the  flame  at  one  point 
long  enough  to  melt  the  work.  This  is  accomplished  by 
interruping  the  flame  contact. 

Cooling  the  Investment. — The  Are  is  withdrawn  and  the 
case  permitted  to  stand  until  cold.  No  precaution  is  re- 
quired, except  to  protect  from  drafts  of  air,  as  too  rapid 
radiation  of  heat  might  craze  the  porcelain.  The  investment 
compound  is  a  \k>ot  radiator  of  heat,  therefore  retains  the 
heat  and  permits  the  metal  to  cool  in  advance  of  the  porcelain. 
The  cracking  of  porcelain  in  soldering  is  largely  due  to  ex- 
panding the  metal  pins  in  advance  of  the  porcelain  in  heating 
up  and  c'ooling  the  porcelain  in  advance  of  the  pins  in  the  cool- 
iug-off  process.  Hence  the  principal  time  of  danger  of  crack- 
ing is  while  heating  up. 
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F&itial  Upper  Dentures. — The  base-piate  is  designed  in 
outline  to  meet  the  requirements  of  tlie  case.  Modern 
thought  requires  as  little  of  the  vault  to  he  covered  with  the 
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base-plate  as  is  consistent  with  strength  and  rigidity.     Fig, 
305  shows  a  partial  gold  base-plate  fitted  about  all  of  the 


remaining  teeth.  Figs,  306  and  307  show  a  band  base-plate 
with  as  little  surface  covered  as  b  consistent  with  stability. 
The  band  should  extend  across  and  iu  proximity  to  the  high- 
est portion  of  the  vault.     Fig,  3()S  consists  of  a  cast  saddle 
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with  lugs.     The  clasps  and  swaged  band  are  soldered  to  it. 
Fig.  309  shows  the  completed  denture. 
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Partial  gold  base-plates  may  be  constructed  by  either 
the  swaged  or  cast  method.  However,  as  has  been  stated, 
the  qwaiity  of  adaptation  is  the  only  factor  of  superiority 
of  the  cast  over  the  swaged  base-plate;  anrl  it  is  questionable 
if  this  closeness  of  adaptation  is  desirable;  if  contact  with  a 
smooth  surface  is  not  more  acceptable  to  the  contiguous 
tissues.  As  contact  is  almost  a  negligible  factor  in  the 
retention  of  partial  base-plates,  the  contact  over  the  vault 
portion  of  the  mouth  may  be  ignoretl;  except  that  sufficient 
contact  must  be  had  to  prevent  the  sound  waves  of  vocali- 
zation passing  between  it  and  the  roof. 

Swafing. — The  model,  die  and  counter,  swaging  and 
reinforcement  have  been  considered.  Clasps  as  retainers, 
their  form,  location,  and  construction  are  discussed  in 
Chapter  MI,  but  adjusting  the  clasp  to  the  base-plate  will 
require  attention. 

The  partial  base-plate  with  all  of  its  attachments,  save 
clasps,  soldered  is  tried  upon  the  die,  an<l  if  found  out  of 
shape  it  is  reswaged  iji  the  swager.  The  base-plate  is  then 
pickled  and  cleansed  and  adjusted  to  the  mouth.  Should 
its  weight  l>e  loo  great  for  its  retention  bj'  contact,  the 
maxiliarj'  surface  is  moistened  and  sprinkle*!  with  powdered 
gum  tragacanth  and  held  in  place  for  a  moment  until  adhesion 
w  established.  A  plaster  impression  is  taken  sufficient  to 
cover  the  portions  of  the  teeth  to  be  clasped  and  the  con- 
tiguous base-plate.  Should  the  base-plate  not  leave  the 
mouth  with  the  impression,  it  is  removed  and  replaced  in 
the  impression.  Another  plaster  impression  is  taken,  neces- 
-sarily  of  the  teeth  to  be  clasped  onlj-.  This  impression  may 
be  of  the  teeth  individually  or  collectively.  The  impression 
containing  the  base-plate  is  varnished  and  carefully  filled 
with  investment  compound.  The  impression  of  the  teeth 
only  is  varnished  and  filled  with  plasterer,  preferably,  Spenee 
plaster  compound.  Some  prefer  filling  this  impression  with 
bismuth  alloy,  but  nothing  is  to  be  gained  over  the  Spence 
compound  save  time,  and  there  is  danger  of  contaminating 
the  clasp  metal  with  the  base  metal  of  the  bismuth  alloy. 
The  Spenc-e  compound  shoidd  stand  about  an  hour  before 
taking  from  the  impression,  and  Ihcn  another  hour  or  more 
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to  harden.  The  clasps  are  formed  over  the  Spence  com- 
pound casts,  as  instructed  in  Chapter  VII,  and  adjusted  upon 
the  investment  compound  cast  containing  the  base-plate. 
Contact  must  be  had  between  the  clasp  and  base-plate  either 
by  proximity  or  another  i)iece  of  metal  called  a  standard. 
Sometimes  two  standanls  are  required  (see  Chapter  VII). 
If  the  base-plate  is  securely  caught  in  the  investment  com- 
pound CHHt  and  the  clasps  are  securely  held  by  their  inherent 
eiasticit\',  no  further  investment  will  be  required;  but  if 
the  parts  to  be  soldered  are  not  securely  held,  the  cast  should 
Ix'  saturated  with  water  and  invested  with  the  spaces  for 
soldering  as  wide  open  as  possible.  The  case  is  well  dried, 
the  joints  supplied  with  flux  and  solder,  and  heated;  rapidly 
if  desired,  as  there  are  no  porcelains  to  be  considered.  If 
the  clasp  and  base-plate  are  to  be  connected  by  a  standard 
the  upper  end  should  first  be  sftldered,  as  otherwise  the 
contraction  of  the  solder  about  the  lower  end  of  the  standard 
is  liable  to  pull  it  awa\-  from  the  clasp.  The  soldering  com- 
pleted, there  being  no  porcelains  attached,  the  case  may 
he  rapi<!ly  cooled  b\-  placing  in  water.  The  metal  is  then 
pickled,  when  it  is  ready  fi)r  the  vulcanite  superstructure. 
The  base-plate  without  porcelains  ma\'  be  rapidly  pickled 
by  heating  nearly  to  redness  and  ([nenching  in  the  pickle 
bath. 

Casting. — Figs.  306  and  307  show  two  views  of  a  east  base 
for  a  partial  up|)er  denture.  The  only  trouble  with  such  a 
base-plate  is  that  it  is  crystalline,  flexible,  inelastic,  unduly 
heavy,  and  destined  soon  to  be  out  of  shai>e.  Moral:  Don't 
depentl  ti/xiu  the  ra.ithig  tnrthiul  far  goiti  base-plales.  A 
former  statement  will  bear  repeating.  The  casting  method 
is  unsuitable  for  full-gold  base- plates,  bands,  bars,  and 
clasps.  (The  case  shown  is  a  combination  of  cast  and  solder 
methods.)  It  is  suitable  for  small  saddles  which  are  to  be 
reinforced  with  vulcanite  or  soldered  attachments.  As  gold 
casting  will  be  elucidated  In  other  books  of  this  series,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  encumber  these  pages  with  that  which  has 
small  practical  l)eariiig  upon  this  department  of  dentistry. 
llowe\er,  a  few  genera!  remarks  are  relevant. 

The  Wiix-mo<lel  base-plate  should  !«'  f<irmed  as  near  like 
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the  desired  finished  piece  as  possible,  thus  saving  stock 
labor.  Two  or  more  sprue-hole  or  feed-gate  formers  should 
be  attac-hed  at  the  highest  elevations;  and  other  high  eleva- 
tions liable  to  form  air  pockets  should  have  vents  provided. 
('ITie  vents  shoukl  not  l>e  provided  for  the  vacuum  method 
of  casting.}     The  feed  gates  in  size  should  be  in  direct  ratio 


kaod    ^1 
hould     ■ 


to  the  size  of  the  mold  up  to  the  extent  of  practicability. 
The  fluidity  of  gold  should  be  in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount 
of  gold  to  pass  through  a  given  size  sprue  hole.  By  what- 
ever method  the  gold  is  cast,  pressure  should  be  maintained 
until  the  gold  is  crystallized.  The  method  advocated  for 
caatirig  aluminum,  that  is,  the  feed  gate  to  enter  at  the 
Lom  of  the  mold,  is  not  applicable  for  gold,  because  of 
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the  great  specific  gravity  and  the  correapondingly  small 
feed  gate  permissible.  Fig.  310  shows  a  wax  mo<lel  for  a 
saddle  base-plate  with  suitably  arranged  feeil  and  vent  sprue 
formers. 

BAB,  LOVER  DEMTUKES. 

Partial  lower  dentures  may  be  made  with  a  band  of 
vuleanite  {Fig.  323}  on  the  lingual  aspect  of  the  remaining 
natural  teeth;  or  with  a  band  of  reinforced  gold  (Fig-  311); 
or  with  a  bar  as  shown  in  Fig.  314.  The  bar  has  the  merit 
of  being  leas  eumbrous  and  interfering  with  the  adjacent 
tissues  the  least  of  any  method  yet  devised.  The  method 
is  growing  in  popularity'  with  both  patient  and  practitioner. 


Technic. — The  aa<idles  may  l)e  made  of  either  swaged  or 
east  gold.  (There  is  probably  no  place  where  the  east  base 
is  as  applicable  as  for  these  cases.)  In  either  case  the  bar 
should  lie  made  of  cla.sp  gold  wire  soldered  to  the  saddles; 
after  which  the  clasps  should  be  formed  and  soldered  to  the 
satldles.  As  the  bar  with  \-ulcanite  saddles  are  the  most 
commonly  made,  its  technic  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
method,  as  the  slight  modification  required  for  the  metal 
saddles  will  suggest  itself  to  any  workman's  mind. 

Material. — No.  12  13.  &  S.  gauged  clasp  gold  wire  is  the 
material  used.  Should  it  be  apparent  that  unusual  strength 
will  be  required.  No.  11  gauge  wire  may  be  substituted, 
or  two  wires  of  No.  15  or  Ifi  gauge,  soldered  one  above  the 
other,  will  serve  well  the  puriH»se. 

Single  Wire  Method. — A  plaster  impression  is  taken  and  a 
Spence  compound  cast  obtained,  (fare  should  be  exercised 
not  to  deface  this  cast,  as  it  is  the  only  one  required  to 
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complete  the  denture.)  Retaining  daaps  are  fitted  to  the 
teeth  tu  he  L'tast>ed.  A  line  is  marked  upon  the  lingual 
iispet-f  of  the  cast  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  lower  edge 
of  the  bar.  The  bar  must  be  kept  high  enough  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  freniim  lingua  or  other  soft  tissues  of  the  Hoor 
of  the  mouth.  A  roll  of  soft  wax  is  conformed  to  the  cast 
so  that  its  upper  surface  will  form  a  ledge  parallel  with  the 
line  marked  for  the  bar.  This  ledge  of  wax  is  for  convenience 
in  shaping  and  supporting  the  bar.  A  bar.  sufficiently  long 
to  extend  at  least  i  inch  into  each  saddle,  is  annealed  by 
heating  to  a  dull  cherry-red  and  quenching  in  water. 
This  is  bent  with  the  fingers  and  a  pair  of  pliers  having  one 
oval-faced  beak.  The  bending  is  continued  until  the  bar 
rests  upon  the  edge  of  wax  and  is  from  5*1  to  j^  of  an  inch 
from  the  cast.  If  the  wire  is  neariTthe  soft  tissue  than  -^ 
of  an  inch  there  is  much  danger  that  it  will  in  time  become 
a  source  of  irritation.  The  bar  and  clasps  are  removed  and 
the  cast  \s  painted  with  liquid  silex  above  the  wax  ledge  and 
for  i  inch  beyond  the  clasped  teeth.  The  clasps  are  then 
replace<l  with  just  enough  tension  to  hold  them  securely, 
and  the  bar  set  in  place  upon  the  ledge  of  wax.  The  clasps 
am!  bar  are  then  luted  together  with  a  batter  of  quick- 
.setting  plaster,  the  plaster  extending  from  one  clasped  tooth 
to  the  other.  The  plaster  luting  should  rest  upon  the  lingua] 
aspect  of  the  intervening  teeth  only  to  give  body  to  the  lute. 
When  the  luting  piaster  has  become  hard  and  strong,  it  is 
removed  from  the  cast.  It  will  hold  the  bar  and  probably 
both  clasps.  However,  should  any  one  or  all  three  of  the 
pieces  of  metal  tie  |)arted  fnini  the  luting  lliey  are  easily 
replaced  and  fastened  with  a  little  wax.  Fig.  312  shows 
the  luting  plaster  with  the  clasps  waxed  in  place.  The  plaster 
luting  is  varnished  with  shellac  and  sandarac  and  covered 
with  investment  so  as  thoroughly  to  hold  and  support  the 
bar  and  clasps.  Fig.  313  shows  such  an  investment  with  the 
luting  plaster  cut  away  and  the  clasps  and  bar  united  with 
standards.  Fig.  3 14  shows  the  same  case  removed  from  the 
investment  and  placed  upon  the  Spence  compound  cast. 
The  remainder  of  the  work  of  wmstruction  is  vulcanite  work, 
and  should  iicc<l  no  further  description. 
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Doable  Wire  Method. — Fig.  315  shows  the  two  wires   of 
No.   Hi  i;auy:t;  united  with  was.     They  are  removed  and 


invested  as  shown  in  Fig.  316,  soldered  together  with  IS-k 
or  20-k  solder.  This  bar  is  then  luted  with  plaster  to  the 
clasps  and  soldered  as  previously  despribed. 


Too  Close  Fitting  Bar. — Dr.  S.  Marsliall  Wca\er  describes 
a  method  for  bending  back  the  bar  when  unfortunately  it 
prcsse,s  into  the  soft  tissues.  A  little  wax  is  melted  upon  the 
bat  opposite  the  impingement.  The  denture  is  then  invested 
in  Spence  compound,  bea\ily  covering  all  but  tlie  portion  of 
wire  opposite  the  wax  or  that  portion  impinging'  upon  the 
soft  tissues.  \Mien  the  .Si>ence  compound  is  thoroughly 
hard  the  bar  is  bent  into  the  space  formed  by  the  wax,  with 
a  punch  and  mallet. 
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SOME  PRACTICAL  CASES. 

A  few  practical  cases  will  offer  suggestions  to  the  student 
■for  improvising  gold  attachments  for  special  cases. 

Fig.  317  shows  a  cast  with  clasps  attached.  Fig.  318  shows 
the  same  case  waxed  ready  for  flasking. 

Fig.  319  shows  a  partial  upper  vulcanite  to  supply  the 
teeth  distal  to  the  cuspid  on  one  side  of  the  mouth,  with  all 
the  remaining  upper  teeth  closely  articulated  (knuckled).  It 
was  necessary  to  clasp  the  cuspid,  carrj'ing  it  shghtly  under 


the  gum,  as  that  was  the  only  way  of  getting  a  grip  on  the 
tooth;  besides,  the  natural  gum  was  exposed  when  laughing, 
necessitating  the  clasp  being  accuratelj'  fitted  and  appearing 
as  a  cer\'ical  filling.  The  attachment  for  the  other  side  of  the 
mouth  consisted  of  a  crib  formed  by  fitting  a  piece  of  clasp 
gold  plate  upon  both  the  buccal  and  lingual  surfaces  of  the 
first  and  second  molars,  and  these  joined  with  a  U-shaped 
staple  of  half-round  11-gauge  clasp  gold  wire  resting  in  the 
groove  between  the  molars. 

Fig.  32()  is  a  Imr  lower  for  the  same  mouth.    The  teeth  are 
missing  from  the  cuspid  backward  on  the  opposite  side  of 
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the  mouth  from  the  upper  sliown  above.  This  case  required 
a  clasp  upon  the  cuspid.  Fortunately  there  was  a  space 
between  the  second  bicuspid  and  mular.  so  the  crib  was 


forme*!  with  a  clasp  iiixm  lH»th  the  bicuspid  and  the  molar, 
with  a  luR  j-esting  ujKin  the  occhisal  surface  iif  the  moW. 

F'ig.  ■121  shows  the  twu  central  incisors  with  two  staple 
cribs. 


Fig,  322  shows  crib  and  clasp  ready  for  constructing  a 
vulcanite  denture.  These  cribs  were  necessary  because 
attachment  had  to  be  made  to  a  fixed  bridge. 
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Fig,  323  shows  a  partial  lower  case  with  gold  clasps 
oarr>'ing  three  natural  lower  incisors.  This  method  is 
possible  when  the  teeth  are  recently  extracted  and  free 
from  decay.  Teeth  by  this  method  are  usually  those  lost 
by  pyorrheal  conditions.  The  natural  teeth  must  not  Iw 
put  tlirough  the  vulcanizer,  as  the  heat  and  sulphur  will 
completely  disintegrate  them.  The  tooth  or  teeth  are  cut 
off  the  desired  length  to  fill  the  space  and  the  pulp  chambers 
enlarged  to  loosely  admit  a  16-gauge  cla.sp  gold  wire.  If 
the  tooth  is  to  be  attached  to  a  gold  base-plate,  the  wire 
should  be  aligned  and  soldered  to  the  base-plate  and  the  tooth 
cemented  to  the  pin  with  oxj^phosphate  of  zinc.  If  the  teeth, 
as  in  the  rase,  are  to  be  attached  to  a  vulcanite  base-plate, 
a  small  piece  of  gold  plate  is  soldered  upon  the  end  of  each 


of  tlie  posts.  The  cervical  end  of  the  teeth  are  wet  with 
water,  placed  upon  the  posts,  and  imbedded  and  aligned  in 
the  softened  wax.  The  wax  is  conformed  and  smoothed 
about  the  teeth,  which  are  lifted  off  the  posts,  and  the  case 
completed  in  vulcanite.  Fig.  324  shows  the  vulcanite  base- 
plate ready  for  cementing  the  teeth. 

Fig.  325  illustrates  the  metal  portion  of  a  bar  lower  with 
a  cast  shoe  for  the  left  bicuspids  and  molars,  a  half-cope 
for  the  right  second  bicuspid,  and  spring  clasps  for  the  right 
second  bicu.'ipid,  left  second  bicuspid,  and  left  second  molar. 
A  tang  is  also  shown  for  attaching  the  missing  incisors. 

Fig.  326  is  a  bar  lower  having  two  incisors  attached  with 
vulcanite  to  a  tang.  It  may  be  seen  tliat  the  attachment 
to  the  right  second  bicuspid  consists  of  a  cope  and  spring 
dasp. 

Fig.  327  ha,s  a  cast  ferrule  telescoping  three  crowned  teeth. 
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Fig,  328  illustrates  the  method  of  reinforcing  the  tang  of 
the  clasp.     The  tang  is  attached  to  the  clas]),  as  shown  in 
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l'"ig.  185,  anci.tlipn  conformed  to  the  oast.     It  is  removed  from 
the  cast,  supporteti  upon  the  magnesia  soldering  hlock,  and 


the  reint'ortvnient  of  wire  or  a  jiiece  of  scrap  mild  pu 
soldered  on.     This  reinforcement  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
clasp  (in  time)  breaking  from  the  tang. 


REPAIRING  GOLD  PLATE  WORK. 

If  the  denture  to  be  repaired  is  soldered  work  only,  it  b 
repaired  by  JnvcstinK  and  soldering.  If  it  h  comI>ination 
work  of  gold  anil  \uleanite  and  the  golil  is  broken  it  will  be 
necessar>-  to  remove  tiie  vulcanite,  solder,  and  rebuild  the 
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vulcanite  portion.  If  it  is  a  clasp  broken,  which  often 
happens,  it  may  usually  be  repaired  by  fitting  another  clasp 
to  the  tooth,  soldering  a  lug  to  it  to  fit  into  a  filed  groove  in 
the  continguous  vulcanite,  and  attaching  with  vulcanite. 


PARTIAL  PLATE  DEMTUBES  VERSUS  BRIDGE-WORK. 

I'ndoubtedly  the  trend  of  the  times  is  toward  the  revival 
of  the  use  of  partial  plate  dentures,  and  the  elimination  of 
fixed  bridge-work.  This  is  logical  and  just  in  view  of  the 
modern  status  of  sepsis  and  asepsis  and  accepting  as  a  fact 
the  importance  of  the  mouth  as  u  focus  of  infection.  During 
the  year  two  notable  contributions  have  been  made  to  dental 
literature  on  partial  plate  dentures.  One  by  Dr.  W.  E. 
Cummer,'  Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry  and  Applied 
Physics,  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons,  Toronto,  Can., 
and  the  other  by  Dr.  J.  Wright  Beach,'  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Professor  Cummer  presents  a  very  complete  system  for 
partial  dentures,  consisting  of  direct  and  indirect  retainers  for 
saddle  bases.  These  retainers  consist  of  clasps,  lugs — both 
rest  and  iuloeking,  and  bars — both  connecting  and  extend- 
ing; also  crowns,  inlays  and  the  Itoach  ball-and-slit  tube 
attachment. 

A  study  of  the  following  illtistratlons  will  explain  the 
principles  of  use  and  suggest  unlimited  application. 

Figs.  329  and  A'-iO,  bilateral  restoration,  show  the  simplest 
form  of  clasp  for  direct  retainer  and  extension  rest  stud  for 
indirect  retainer. 

Fig.  331  shows  a  more  complicated  application  utilizing 
clasps,  slotted  inlays  for  studs  and  extension  rest  studs. 

Fig.  332  illustrates  the  use  of  the  Honch  attachment  as 
the  direct  retainer  and  a  double  inlocking  stud  as  the  indirect 
retainer,  for  a  unilateral  restoration. 

<  "Oral  Henllb"  (Toroato)  March-April  and  June.  1916.  PaoiGc  Dental 
Gaiettc,  July,  191G.  Journal  Allied  Drntal  Sncielir^,  Seplomber,  1916. 
Bulletin  Californi:!  i>tate  Society,  November  181R.  DiDta}  Summaiy, 
Mar<4,  1B17. 

*  "Dental  Summary"  (Toledo).  June,  1910. 
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The  Beach  system  Is  essentially  a  method  of  retaining 
saddle  bases  of  either  vulcanite  or  gold  by  bars,  clasps  and 
stays.  The  bars,  clasps  and  stays  are  all  made  of  round  and 
oval  wire  of  1 1  to  20  gauge. 

A  close  study  of  Figs.  333,  334  and  335  will  be  self- 
explanator\'  to  the  practitioners,  and  will  suggest  a  variety  of 
modifications.  For  the  helpfulness  of  the  student  it  ma\'  be 
well  to  suggest  that  the  festocm  stays  are  made  in  units  and 
the  units  added  one  at  ii  time  with  solder,  each  clasp  is  also 
a  unit. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
TIN  BASE-PI^\TE. 

The  cheoplastic  or  tin  methwl  for  forming  hase-platea  was 
given  to  tlie  pnifessioii  about  ISIin  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Blandy. 
Recognizing  that  a  catiting  process  would  provide  the  most 
perfect  adaptation,  and  that  pure  tin  was  an  acceptable 
metal  to  the  tissues,  the  profession  readily  accepted  the 
method.  The  later  methods  lm^■e  been  somewhat  more 
simple  than  the  earlier  one. 

The  metal  consists  of  tin  allo\-ed  with  such  metals  as 
bismuth,  silver,  gold,  and  posslhl^-  cadmium  and  antimony. 
Several  of  the  alloys  on  the  market  were  proprietary,  and 
their  composition  not  published.  The  formulas  of  the 
pubhshed  ones  are: 

Kingsley's  alloy:    Tin,  IG  ounces;  bismuth,  1  ounce. 

Reese's  alloy:    Tin,  20  parts;  gold,  1  part;  silver,  2  parts. 

Bean's  alloy:    Tin,  9o  parts;  .silver,  5  parts. 

Watt's  and  Weston's  alloys,  proprietary  preparations,  are 
the  principal  ones  on  the  market.  These  are  both  low  fusing 
(about  400''  F.)  and  interchangeable  in  manipulation.  The 
method  is  mostK'  confined  to  lower  dentures.  Since  the 
introduction  of  successful  casting  of  pure  aluminum  there 
will  be  less  occasion  for  its  use.  As  the  aluminum  casting 
is  better  understood,  it  should  entirely  supersede  the  tin 
alloys,  as  it  is  much  stronger,  more  cleanly  and  durable  than 
the  tin  alloys. 

Technic.  ^  The  same  investment  compound  used  for 
casting  aluminum  serves  for  the  tin  alloys.  The  necessary 
implements  are  a  Watt  flask  (Fig.  3;il))  and  a  ladle  or  large 
spoon, 

'i'he  wax  model  is  formeil  the  same  as  for  an  aluminum 
base-plate,  flasked  in  the  Srst  half  of  the  flask  (Fig.  337), 
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paying  no  attention  to  the  gates  B  and  C  at  this  time;  and 
when  the  investment  is  hard,  varnish  and  fill  the  second 
half,  having  the  wax  model  wet  and  jarring  the  investment 
compound  well  into  place.  The  flask  is  opened  the  same  as 
a  vulcanite  flask  (Chapter  YlJ  and  wax  removed.  The 
investment  material  is  removed  from  the  funnels  and  a  small 
and  large  gate  cut  as  shown  at  Ji  and  C  respectively.  The 
two  sections  of  the  fiask  are  placed  over  a  piece  of  sheet-iron 


K*^ 


on  the  gas  stove  and  dried  until  no  steam  is  given  olT.  They 
are  then  Iwlted  together,  and  an  itigot  of  the  tin  alloy  melted 
in  the  ladle  or  spoon  over  a  Bunsen  humer  and  poured  into 
the  large  gate  until  the  metal  appears  at  the  small  gate. 
Should  there  be  any  bubbling  the  flask  should  be  grasped 
by  the  handle  and  lightly  jarred  against  the  l>ench  until 
the  bubbling  ceases.  The  casting  should  stand  until  it  is 
cold,  and  then  be  opened.  However,  after  the  metal  has 
partially  cooled,  it  may  lie  placed  in  cold  water  and  the 


cooling  expedited.  The  sprue's  are  cut  from  the  casting 
with  a  mechanical  saw,  and  the  tihng  done  with  a  vulcanite 
file.     It  is  polished  the  same  as  \ultxnite 


CHAPTER   XIII. 


CONTINUOUS  GUM  DENTURES. 


By  this  term  is  meant  a  baae-plate  uf  platinmn,  the  outer 
surface  of  which  is  covered  with  a  continuous  layer  of 
porcelain. 

It  is  true,  the  term  might  equally  well,  or  better,  be  applied 
to  vulcanite  or  celluloid;  but  the  term  was  applied  to  the 
enamelled  platinum  before  tlie  intn)duction  of  the  other 
materials,  and  is  universally  accepted  as  applicable  to  the 
enamelled  platinum  oidy;  therefore  to  call  any  otlier  mate- 
rial by  this  name  is  a  manifest  deception. 

The  French  were  the  earliest  experimenters  in  porcelain 
work  for  artificial  dentures;  but  it  remained  for  Dr.  John 
Allen,  of  Cincinnati,  and  later  of  New  York  City,  to  perfect 
tlie  material  and  method  of  construction.  lie  ijerfected  the 
process  in  1846.  The  furnace  work  of  the  early  days  was 
difficult  and  hazardous.  Within  a  decade  of  the  invention 
of  continuous  gum  work  vulcanite  was  placed  before  the 
profession.  Because  of  its  inexpensiveness  and  ease  of 
construction  it  nearly  drove  the  more  expensive  and  better 
methods  from  the  field.  However,  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  tlie  facilities  for  constructing  dentures  of  the  better 
quality  have  been  so  much  improved  that  they  are  gradually 
coming  into  tlieir  own.  So  much  so  that  any  student  who 
is  desirous  of  equipping  himself  for  practice  among  the  better 
class  of  patients  should  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
construction  and  merits  of  continuous  gum  dentures.  It  is 
without  doubt  the  most  cleanly,  healthful,  and  esthetic  of 
any  material  or  denture  placed  in  the  mouth.  It  is  composed 
of  mineral  matter  only  and  tliese  of  the  greatest  purity  and 
compatibility  to  the  huuian  economy.  The  materials  enter- 
ing into  its  composition  are  platinum,  iridium,  gold,  and 
high-fusing  porcelain. 
(400t 
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Porcelain.— Porfelain  suitable  for  this  work  is  priwurable 
at  the  supply  houses.  It  is  known  as  "' Continuous  Gujn 
Body"  and  "Gum  Enamel."  The  body  is  in  boxes  ooatain- 
ing  one  ounce  each,  and  the  enamel  one-half  ounce  to  the 
box.     Close's  product  (modified  Allen  formulas)  is  the  one 


most  commonly  used.  The  bwly  fuses  at  iiMHI"  F..  and  the 
enamel  about  100°  lower.  They  are  of  the  same  coin|X)sition, 
with  more  flux,  as  porcelain  teeth. 

Equipment. — For  an  office  equipped  for  gold  work  nothing 
is  retiuired  except  ii  furnace  for  baking  the  porcelain.  If 
the  electric  current  is  to  be  had,  one  of  the  various  electric 
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tmatxa  upoo  the  msikrt  k  to  be  preferred:  otlmwiae  a 
KMpltBft-bnnung  f nmace.  of  vhidi  there  are  sereial  Bukes^ 
To  l>r.  L.  E.  froster,  DsTtoo,  Olno,  beknp  the  ovdit 
of  iiivrntintc  and  demoastnttns  the  fint  doital  chctric 
fumu:«.  He  SrU  dtmomtiatioo  was  before  dte  Oluo  State 
Dmtal  Sfttxty  in  IfW.  Since  that  date  other  fnmaos 
powewing  f«»Bfnt  features  ha\'e  been  inremed,  bat  nooe 
have  MHraand  the  Custer  furnace  in  scientific  constractioa. 


I''i({.  'i'-W  mIiows  the  furiiacf  and  illustrates  the  method  of 
wiring  hii  hm  to  priHluee  itii  tfonomical  and  evenly  ilistnbuted 

llMlt. 

An  Htixiliury  iimtniment  to  the  fiirnare  is  tlie  pyrometer. 
'I'll  I  tr.  Wfstoii  A.  I'rife,  of  Cleveland,  belongs  the  credit  of 
uitii|)titi((  t\m  hiHtriimont  to  the  dental  furnace.    Fig.  339   ' 
nhoHii   ihi'    I'riee   furnace   and   pyrometer   complete.     The   ' 

iiir^rni I  I  <  iIm'  ilh'f  niMfilli'  adapted  to  this  special  use,  and   ! 

ri'|iMri     [iiil>  .    I Ill  fuse  the  jHjreelain  well;  however, 

jiii]^:ihi  III   mil  I   lir  -  -■  n  i  -rd  I'veu  With  thls  perfect  instru-  I 
liiiiil   [III-  p\ioiiietcr  the  operator  must  depend   ' 
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Upon  his  eye  to  determine  the  heat.  Either  with  or  without 
the  pyrometer  the  operator  must  have  a  definite  method  of 
manipulating  the  rheostat,  and  use  judgment.  The  voltage 
of  any  current  varies  within  certain  Hmits.  which  will  have 
an  influence  indicated  by  the  pyrometer,  and  in  connection 
with  the  rheo.stat  can  he  hetter  controlled  than  hy  the  eye. 
Nevertheless, an  u|MT:itMr  of  nxcrage discernment  and  ability 


should,  with  a  little  experience,  be  able  to  produce  excellent 
results  with  an  electric  furnace,  cither  with  or  without  the 
p.vrometer. 

Fig,  340  shows  one  of  the  gasolene  furnaces. 

TECHNIC  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

Plaster  impression,  cast,  mndel,  die,  and  counter-die  are 
required,  the  same  as  for  a  full-gold  denture. 

A  base-plate  of  pure  platinum  U2-gauge  (B.  &  S.)  is 
formed.  Care  should  be  taken  (well-oiled  die  and  counter) 
not  to  contaminate  the  platinum  with  base  metal.  The 
base-plate  swaged  and  trimmed  is  tried  in  the  mouth  and 
tested  for  palatal  length,  and  freedom  from  impingement 
upon  the  muscle  attachments.     The  i)eripheral  border  per- 
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fpcted  and  the  adaptation  inspected,  it  la  returned  to  the 
die  for  forming  a  reinforcing  piece  for  tlie  palatal  border. 
Should  the  adaptation  not  be  satisfactory,  it  must  be  co^ 
rected,  at  this  stage  of  construction,  even  to  the  extent,  if 
necessary,  of  olitaining  a  new  impression  and  constructing  a 
new  die  and  counter. 

The  palatal  reinforcement  should  be  i  of  an  inch  wide  in 
the  median  line  and  slightly  taper  toward  and  terminate  at 
the  tuberosities  I  Figs.  .344  and  ;!45).  This  doubler  is  swaged 
of  30-gauge  (B.  &  S.)  pure  platinum.  After  being  swaged 
it  is  placed  upon  the  base-jilate  and  swaged.  The  anterior 
border  of  the  douhler  is  turned  up  with  pliers  at  an  angli 
of  45  degrees  so  that  in  the  finished  piece  the  porcelain  will 
lie  engaged  under  this  edge  of  the  doubler.  The  doubler 
will  be  distorted  in  liending  the  edge;  this  is  corrected  by 
wiping,  pickling,  annealing,  and  burnishing  the  doubler 
to  the  base-plate.  The  bending  and  burnishing  are  alter- 
nated until  suitable  adjustment  is  obtained.  The  base-plate 
and  doubler  are  cleansed  and  clamped  together  with  wire 
clamps;  pure  gold,  .'i.Vgauge,  cut  in  small  pieces,  is  placed 
without  flux,  under  the  turned  edge  and  mclte<l  with  the 
blowpipe  so  as  to  draw  the  gold  as  .solder  outwarii  and 
perfectly  attach  the  doubler  to  the  base-plate.  An  18- 
gauge  iridioplatiniim  wire  is  soldered  with  .'i.VgBiige  pure 
gold  to  the  ])eripliery  of  the  plate,  from  tuberosity  to  tuber- 
osity, in  the  -same  manner  as  wiring  a  gold  plate.  The 
charcoal  soldering  liUn-k  should  not  be  used. 
<letrimental  to  platinum.  The  magnesia  or  a.-^bestos  block 
will  serve  the  purpose.  Flux  is  unnecessary  as  a  cJeunser,  as 
noble  metals  otdy  are  used;  but  it  may  serve  to  hold  the 
solder  in  place.  No  more  gold  should  be  used  in  cimtinuous 
gum  fientures  than  is  necessarj'  to  unite  closely  fitted 
joints.  Some  udv-wate  the  use  of  platinum  solder  (gold 
with  20  to  2.'>  per  cent,  of  platinum}  and  the  oxyhydrogea 
blowpipe  for  soldering  platinum  for  continuous  giim  den- 
tures. This  is  quite  unnecessary,  as  the  pure  gold  will  alloy 
witli  the  platinum  base-plate  while  baking  the  porcelain; 
liowever.  close-fitting  joints  are  neces-sary,  pntbably  mora 
so  with  pure  gold  used  as  -solder  than  with  platinum  aoldtt. 
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The  reinforced  platinun]  base-plate  is  used  in  obtaining 
the  wax  occlusion  and  contour  models,  and  mounting  upon 
the  antagonizor.  Teeth  suitable  for  the  case  (Figs.  215 
and  341)  are  selected  and  mounted  in  wax.  The  case  is 
ready  for  trial  in  the  mouth.  It  should  be  inspected  for 
adaptation,  font  our,  and  cosmetic  effects,  which  being 
satisfactory,  the  ca-se  is  ready  for  soldering  the  teeth  to 
the  base-plate. 


J^MlUiiAliiiVK 


Soldering  the  Teeth. — It  is  quite  essential  that  the  wiixed 
trial  denture  should  he  well  contoured  to  develop  all  the 
restorations  required.  A  record  is  made  of  the  thickness  of 
the  girni  portion  at  the  median  line,  at  the  centre  of  each 
cuspid  eminence,  and  of  the  buccal  contours  (if  any  are 
required)  by  measuring  with  calipers  and  making  indicative 
marks  on  paper.  The  wax  is  cut  away  with  a  warmed  wax 
knife,  from  the  labial  and  buccal  surfaces,  leaving  the  wax 
im  the  lingual  surface  intact  to  suppfirt  the  teeth  while 
investing  (Fig.  342). 

An  investment  suitable  for  this  work  is  composed  of  any 
coarse  silica  compoimd  and  approximately  one-fifth  of  its 
bulk  of  asbestos;  either  the  long  fiber  or  the  short  (teiiax) 
fiber  may  be  used.  \  soft-iron  wire  ring  of  15  gauge  is 
formed  to  place  almut  the  denture  in  Its  largest  plane  and 
be  free  of  contact  by  J  inch  at  everj'  point.  A  sufficient 
quantity  (half-bowlful)  of  investment  is  wet  up  to  a  soft 
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putty  consistency.    The  intaglio  of  the  denture  is  filled  and 
a  portion  quickly  spread  over  the  labial  and  buccal  surfaces 
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(if  the  teetli;  the  balance  i>f  the  investment  ia  sprejid  un  the 
Hat  surface,  upon  which  plaster  casts  are  formed;  the  par- 
tially invested  case,  with  its  exposed  surface  upward,  is 
pressed  into  it  so  that  the  most  prominent  points  are  covered 
by  at  least  J  inch;  the  wire  ring  is  placed  about  opposite 
the  cervical  portion  of  the  teeth;  and  the  spatula  used  to 
draw  the  spread-out  investment  up  over  the  wire  ring  and 
the  morsal  ends  of  the-  teeth,  so  that  all  will  he  strongly 
covered.  The  wire  serves  two  pur|«>ses,  as  a  strengthener 
and  as  a  guide  to  thickness.  When  the  investment  is  hard 
it  is  set  in  a  warm  place  to  dry  and  soften  the  wax,  which 
is  picked  out  and  the  pins  of  the  teeth  bent  upward.  Fig. 
34S  shows  the  in\ested  case  with  tlie  lingual  surface  of  the 
base-plate  and  the  teeth  exposed;  also  some  of  the  pins  are 
seen  bent  upward. 

Beinforcing  Wire.— A  12-guage  Iridioplatinum  wire  is  Iient 
to  fit  closely  under  the  pins  of  the  teeth  and  with  the 
ends  in  contact  with  the  tuberosities.  The  long  platinum 
pins  of  the  teeth  are  bent  around  the  reinforcement  wire, 
thus  holding  it  securely  in  place.  The  ends  of  a  truss  wire, 
of  iridioplatinum  18-gauge,  is  placed  ui  contact  with  the 
reinforcing  wire  in  the  proximity  of  the  cuspids,  and  with 
its  centre  resting  upon  the  base-plate  in  the  median  line 
near  the  crest  of  the  alveolar  ridge.  A  small  piece  of  pure 
gold  (for  solder)  is  placed  at  each  point  of  contact  of  the 
wires,  pins,  and  base-plate.  The  case  is  heated  up  to  bright 
redues.s,  when  the  gold  is  thoroughly  fused  with  the  needle 
flame  of  blowpipe.  Figs.  344  and  345  show  two  views  of 
the  case,  soldered  and  removed  from  the  investment;  thus 
giving  a  better  idea  of  the  palatal  reinfon-emeiit.  [jcriphcral 
finishing  wire,  lingual  reinforcement,  and  truss  wires  as 
soldered  ttigether.  The  case  should  be  tried  upon  the  die, 
and  if  warped  it  must  be  readjusted  by  pressure  with  the 
fingers,  and  by  the  aid  of  tlie  horn  mallet,  copper  hammer, 
and  plate  burnislier.  However,  if  the  case  has  been  properly 
handleil  there  should  be  no  warpage.  The  skeleton  denture 
is  cleansed  with  a  laboratory  plate  brush  and  water.  It  is 
placed  upon  the  antagonizor  for  assurance  that  the  teeth  lire 
in  proper  occlusion. 
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It  is  apparent  that  tlie  peculiar  formation  of  the  portcliiiii 
teeth,  designed  for  t-ontinuous  gum  dentures,  is  for  a  purpo^-. 
The  single  long  pin  is  to  furnish  a  flexible  attachment,  and 


the  niot  ijortiun  of  the  artititial  tooth  is  lo  provide  eontact  ] 
with  the  Imse-plate;  also  us  iin  iiid  in  cimtouring.  and  in 
controlling   the   shrinkage   during   the   enamelling.     When 


testing  the  occlusion  if  any  of  the  teetli  are  found  misplaced 
they  may  be  brought  into  position  by  liending  the  ptatinum 
pins,  although  soldered  to  the  reinforcement  wire.     At  the 
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same  time  the  root  portion  of  the  tooth  should  be  in  contact 
with  tlie  hase-plate;  uevertheless,  if  cither  cihI  of  the  tooth 
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is  to  be  out  of  the  ideal  position,  it  should  not  be  the  morsal 
end.  Fig,  346  shows  n  case  wherein  the  apices  could  not  be 
in  contact  with  the  base-plate  and  I-'i;;.  -147  shows  tlie 
occlusion. 

APPLTINQ  THE  PORCELAIN. 

Bod^. — A  portion  of  continuous  gum  body  (about  -^ 
ounce;  is  saturateil  with  water  to  the  consistency  of  stiff 
mud,  and  a  portion  applied  with  a  thin  spatula  to  the  base- 
plate about  the  apicea  uf  tlie  teeth.  ITie  case  is  lightly 
held  by  the  index  finger  ami  thumb  uf  the  left  hand,  and  the 
Ixnly  jarred  and  settled  into  place  by  tupping  with  a  fight 
instrument  upon  the  periphery  of  the  base-plate.  More 
Ijody  i.-i  added  and  jarred  until  all  space  between  the  base- 
plate, reinforcement  wire,  and  teeth  is  compactly  Slled. 
The  excess  moisture  upon  the  surface,  after  eacli  jarring, 
is  absorbed  with  a  napkin.  The  buccal,  labial,  and  lingual 
surfaces  are  covered  with  the  body;  a  portion  at  u  time  is 
covereti  with  the  napkin  and  compressed  between  the  thumb 
and  finger,  the  finger  in  apposition  to  the  maxillary  siu^ac^e. 
fare  should  be  exercised  tliat  no  portion  is  more  thickly 
covered  than  is  desired  for  the  completed  denture,  and  no 
attempt  should  be  made  at  contour.  Any  body  material 
upon  the  base-plate  or  teeth  when  not  required  must  be 
removed,  A  pointed  thin-blade  spatula  and  a  small  ox-hair 
brush  will  he  useful,  also  an  artist's  medium-small  pencil 
brush  moistened  and  drawn  to  a  point  (between  the  lips)  is 
useful  in  making  a  clean-cut  gum  outline. 

Controllmg  Shrinkage. — As  porcelain  shrinks  about  one- 
sixth  of  its  volume  in  fusing,  it  must  be  controlled,  or  the 
teeth  will  be  drawn  out  of  place.  It  is  controlled  by  slitting 
the  body  so  that  it  will  draw  about  fixed  centres.  This  is 
done  with  a  thin  spatula,  cutting  entirely  through  the  body 
to  the  base-plate,  thus  making  each  tooth  a  fixed  centre. 
Fig.  'MH  shows  the  lingual  surface  slit.  Fig.  349  shows  the 
large  spaces  formed  on  the  buccal  surface  by  the  slitting, 
.ind  shrinkage  in  baking. 

First  Baking. — \Mth  a  Custer  furnace  the  case  is  placed 
in  the  furnace  with  the  ti-etli  upward.    The  lever  of  the 
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rheostat  is  advanced  one  stop  and  the  case  gi\'en  ten  minutes 
to  dry,  after  which  the  lever  is  advanced  two  stops  every  five 


minutes,  and  upon  the  last  stop  it  is  left  for  one  to  ten  min- 
utes, as  may  be  necessary  to  produce  the  "biscuit"  bake; 
that  is,  granulated  with  a  very  slight  glazed  appearance. 
The  time  will  vary  with  the  condition  of  the  current  and  the 
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number  of  times  the  furnace  is  opened  for  inspection.     If  a 
pyrometer  is  being  used  the  lever  must  Ik-  advanced  to  bring 
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the  heat  to  the  desired  temperature  in  a  given  time,  which 
.should  be  established  for  each  current  supply  and  furnace. 
Every  make  of  furnace  "ill  furnish  instructions  for  use.  The 
current  is  turned  off  and  the  furnace  opened  for  a  minute  or 
two  to  stop  the  fusing,  when  it  is  closed  until  cold.  The 
denture  is  placetl  upon  the  cast,  and  if  warped  it  must  be 
I'orrected.  The  anterior  edge  of  the  palatal  reinforcement 
is  buriiisheil  down.     Checking  of  the  body  does  no  harm. 

Second  Body. — The  case,  Ix-ing  cold,  is  wet  and  body 
applied  to  fill  all  spaces  caused  by  shrinkage,  jarred,  and 
excess  moisture  ahsorl)ed  with  the  napkin.  Body  is  then 
added  to  form  all  contours.  The  crest  of  each  eminence 
should  he  the  full  thickness  of  its  corre.sponding  caliper 
record,  for  the  shrinkage  will  provide  space  for  the  glazing 
enamel.  .Any  large  restoration  will  require  exaggerated 
liiidv  additions,  as  the  shrinkage  will  l>e  greater  than  the 
enamel  uddi-.l. 

Second  Baking. — The  case  is  placed  in  the  furnace,  dried, 
and  heated  up  the  same  as  the  first  time,  but  carried  to  a 
higher  degree  of  fusion  than  the  first  time  (probably  about 
M"  V.  higher).  The  fusion  is  checked,  anil  furnace  closed 
until  cold. 

The  case  is  examined  for  shrinkage;  if  there  are  small 
shrinkage  spaces  only  they  are  filled  in  with  b<Mly  and  not 
baketl.  hut  if  there  are  large  crevices  the  ease  should  be 
baked  again  at  about  the  temperature  of  tfie  first  bake. 

Enamelling.^ As  all  contours,  including  gum  margin 
festoons,  and  rugiP,  with  their  corresponding  depressions, 
were  developed  in  the  second  coat  of  Imdy,  it  is  necessary  only 
III  ]iliirc  liver  tlic  siirfaee  a  smiHitli  layer  of  gura  enamel 
til  j)ri«lLirc  llie  light  and  dark  shading  characteristic  of 
iiilistically  ci instructed  continuous  gum  dentures.  The 
entire  surface  of  the  bodj'  should  be  covered  with  the  gum 
enamel  wet  with  water  and  snuwthed  with  an  oval-faced 
burnisher.  The  gum  margin  must  be  neatly  pencilled  and 
uU  granules  of  the  gum  material  removed  from  the  teelh, 

Third  BaJdng.  Ordinarily  two  bakings  only  will  be 
reqnireil  for  the  Imdy  and  one  for  the  enamel.  The  enatnci 
hiMild  he  heated  up  with  the  sjinie  care  as  the  body 
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and  fused  until  the  surface  has  a  "watery"  appearance  when 
looked  at  across  the  surface,  in  the  hot  furnace.  The  furnace 
is  opened  long  cmmgh  to  stop  the  fusion,  closed,  and  left 
until  cold. 


Polishing. — The   porcelain    will    come   from   the   furnace 
with  a  perfect  polish,  but  the  platinum  may  be  buffed  with 


the  felt  buffer  and  pumice,  and  glossed  either  with  the  soft 
brush  wheel  and  whiting,  or  burnishetl.  Figs.  351)  and  351 
show  the  completed  work. 


CONTINUOUS  GUM  DENTURES 


Fig.  352  shows  a  continuous  gum  section  of  five  teeth 
attached  to  a  vulcanite  base;  also  the  clasps. 


REFAnUNO. 

Continuous  gum  work  lends  itself  to  the  most  perfect 
repair  of  any  artificial  denture.  It  must  be  first  burned  out, 
tliat  is,  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water,  invested  completely 
in  the  silica-asbestos  compound,  heated  up  gradually  to  a 
high  red  heat  so  as  to  remove  all  organic  matter;  when  new 
material  may  be  added  and  fused  securely  to  the  old. 

A  broken  tooth  may  be  repaired  by  building  up  with  any 
of  the  moderately  high-fusing  enamels  used  in  inlay  work,  or 
by  grinding  out  the  remains  of  the  tooth,  setting  in  either  a 
continuous  gum  or  vulcanite  tooth  packed  with  body  and 
baked;  gum  enamelled  and  baked.  At  all  bakings  the  same 
attention  (as  described)  should  be  given  to  heating  and 
tempering  (cooling)  the  ixircelain. 

Cracks  are  repaired  by  placing  on  a  cast,  chipping  off  the 
porcelaui  about  the  crevice,  then  fill  and  bake. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
INTERDENTAL  SPLINTS. 

An  interdental  splint  is  ai)  appliance  made  of  either  metal 
or  vulcanite  and  placed  l>et\vcen  the  jaws  to  support  a 
fracture  of  either  ur  hoth  the  maxilla  and  mandible. 

Interdental  splints  in  conjunctiim  »itli  submental  com- 
pressors and  occipitomental  bandages  ha^e  been  used  by 
surgeons  in  the  treatment  of  fractured  jaws  since  1780. 

Drs.  F,  B.  Gunning,  of  New  York,  and  J.  B.  Bean,  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  were  the  first  to  describe  meth«Kls  of  construct- 
ing interdental  splints  of  vulcanite. 

When  a  dentist  is  called  upon  to  construct  an  interdental 
splint  it  will  be  in  consultation  with  a  surgeon.  He  should, 
in  justice  to  himself,  make  a  critical  examination  of  the 
case  and  determine  if  an  tntenleiital  splint  is  indicated  or 
if  some  other  method  will  better  serve  the  patient.  If  the 
fracture  is  of  the  maxilla  only,  and  the  teeth  are  nearly  all 
in  situ,  it  is  quite  probable  that  ff)rcing  the  fractured  portions 
into  place  and  holding  the  lower  teeth  firmly  against  them 
with  a  cotton-padded  external  plaster  splint  and  bandage  is 
the  preferable  methr)d  of  treatment.  Fracture  of  the 
mandible  »(«,!/  be  best  treated  by  bin<ling  the  teeth  of  the 
mandible  to  those  of  tlie  maxilla  with  bands  and  wires 
designed  for  orthodontia  purposes,  in  conjunction  with  an 
external  plaster  compress  and  bandage.  If  the  patient  is 
wearing  a  full  upper  and  lower  artificial  denture,  the  dentures 
may  be  securely  united  with  vulcanite,  the  upper  incisors 
removed  fur  a  feeding  space,  and  used  for  the  splint.  How- 
ever, if  an  interdental  splint  is  determined  upon  it  should  be 
constructed  as  recently  describe<l  hv  Dr.  (Jeorge  B.  Snow, 
of  Buffalo. 
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THE   CONSTRUCTION    OF  INTERDENTAL    SPLINTS. 

Eaterdental  Splint. — "An  interdental  splint,  when  properly 
constructed,  fonns  an  efficient  and  satisfactory  means  for 
treating  fracture  of  the  mandible,  and  the  Snow  face  bow 
and  New  Centurj'  or  Gritman  antagonizor  are  absolutel.>' 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the  correct  alignment  of 
their  occluding  surfaces.  For  this  reason  a  short  description 
of  the  correct  method  for  this  construction  is  appendetl. 

"These  instructions  apply  to  the  constniction  of  the 
'tiunning'  splint.  This  separates  the  jaws  and  re^-eives 
l>oth  the  upper  and  lower  teeth.  It  is  retained  by  means 
of  bandages,  and  fixes  the  mandible  immovably.  It  has  a 
wide  range  of  application,  and  is  the  most  satisfactory  splint 
fur  general  use.  The  Snow  face  bow  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  its  construction,  as  the  casts  must  be  placed  in  the  antago- 
nizor at  the  same  distance  from  its  joints  that  the  alveolar 
ridges  are  from  the  condyles,  or  the  bite  cannot  be  opened 
for  the  reception  of  the  splint  with  any  certainty  of  having 
correct  occlusion  when  the  fracture  has  united.  The  fact 
that  the  Snow  face  bow  has  not  been  used  is  the  common 
cause  of  failure  in  interdental  splints,  as  they  ha^■e  hereto- 
fore been  constructed. 

"Impressions  of  the  teeth,  both  upper  and  lower,  are  first 
to  be  secured.  These  are  better  made  in  plaster,  rather  than 
modelling  compound,  for  the  plaster  is  more  easily  manage<l 
and  is  less  subject  to  distortion.  Very  shallow  impression 
trap's  should  be  used,  the  B  mouthpiece  of  the  face  bow 
answering  the  purpose,  and  only  plaster  enough  used  to 
obtain  an  impression  of  the  teeth  to  the  gum  line.  Xo 
attempt  need  be  made  to  correct  an\-  deformity  which  may 
be  present,  and  the  operation,  if  proiierly  conducted,  will 
be  almost  painless  to  the  patient.  The  impression  must 
take  in  all  the  leetk  preaeni  in  the  mouth,  for  if  the  third 
molars  are  not  included,  they  will  not  be  covered  by  the 
splint,  and  will  elongate  while  it  is  in  use,  and  so  interfere 
with  occlusion.  FiU  the  palatal  portion  of  the  upper  impres- 
sion with  sheet  wax  or  paper  just  above  the  gingival  line 
ind  run  a  thin  mxt.     Hun  :i  thin  horseshoe  ca.st  in  the  lower 
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impression.  With  a  Swiss  saw  cut  this  cast  at  the  point  of 
fracture,  and  adjnst  the  parts  so  that  they  make  correct 
occlusion  with  the  teeth  on  the  upper  cast.  Secure  the  two 
casts  together  with  a  eery  little  sticky  wax.  Run  a  Httle 
plaster  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  set  the  lower  cast  into  it, 
to  hold  its  parts  in  their  correct  relation. 

"After  taking  the  inipres,sions,  place  a  little  soft  wax  in 
the  IS  mouthpiece  aiwi  use  the  face  bow  as  heretofore  directed. 
I'lat'C  the  upper  cast  in  the  antagonizor  by  means  of  the 
face  Ikiw,  and  it  will  be  at  the  correct  distance  from  the 
antagonizor  joints,  and  when  the  lower  cast  is  antagonized, 
their  .se)>aration  to  accommodate  the  sjjiint  can  be  safely 
made,  and  nomiid  occlusion  sefure<l  when  fracture  has 
united. 

"Cover  the  teeth  with  No.  (HI  tinfoil,  letting  the  tin 
extend  beyond  the  teeth,  buccally  and  lingually,  and  cutting 
the  tin  so  that  it  can  be  put  on  without  crumpling.  Follow 
witli  one  thickness  of  sheet  wax,  covering  the  teeth,  both 
upper  and  lower,  to  the  gum  line.  Separate  the  two  wax 
plates  (open  the  bite),  so  that  a  lead-pencil  will  pass  between 
them  in  front.  Connect  them  at  the  sides  with  wax,  leaving 
an  opening  in  front  extending  from  cuspid  to  cuspid. 

"A  No.  3  Snow  flask  (or  a  box  flask)  will  receive  both 
casts  and  splint.  Set  one  east,  the  splint  being  in  place, 
the  plaster  covering  the  edge  of  the  wax,  both  buccally  and 
lingually.  Trim  and  soap  not  only  the  usual  parting  sur- 
faces of  the  invested  cast,  but  the  splint  and  palatal  surface 
of  the  other  cast  as  well.  Holding  the  loose  cast  upon  the 
sphnt,  run  plaster  into  the  s[)ace  between  the  two  casts,  and 
build  it  up  around  the  sides  and  rear  to  the  edge  of  the  wax. 
Trim  to  an  incline  to  the  edges  of  the  flask  all  around.  Soap. 
Place  on  ring  and  fill.  When  separating  the  flask  have  it 
wann  enough  to  soften  without  melting  the  wax.  Rap  the 
edge  of  the  flask  to  dislodge  the  centrepiece.  Remove 
and  save  the  wax,  and  find  quantity  of  rubber  required  by 
immersing  the  wax  in  a  glass  of  water.  Pack  and  vulcanize. 
The  tinfoil  })eing  left  upon  the  casts,  the  impression  of  the 
teeth  in  the  .iphnt  will  be  smooth,  and  also  latter  than  the 
teeth  themsel\es  by  the  thickness  of  the  foil  used.    This 
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is  why  the  use  of  thick  foil  is  diret:te<l,  as  the  additional 
space  gained  by  it  renders  the  sphnt  more  easy  of  adjust- 
ment." 


Fig.  35.'}  represents  botli  the  wax  model  splint  and  the 
finished  vulcanite.  I-'ig,  354  is  a  diagram  showing  a  iToss- 
seetion  of  the  f!a.sked  case.     The  fiaak  is  designated  by  F:  the 


casts,  M;  the  plaster  encasement  by  P;  tinfoil  covering  the 
teeth  with  extension  beyond  the  wax  splint  by  T;  and  the 
wax  model  of  splint  in  tlie  centre. 
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Fig.  355  illustrates  a  splint  provided  with  arms  of  steel 
wire,  J  inch  in  diameter,  arranged  to  come  "out  of  the 
mouth  when  the  splint  is  in  position,  passing  back  along 
the  cheek  on  a  line  with  the  teeth."  This  splint  was 
invented  by  Dr.  N'onnan  \V.  Kingsiey,  and  the  description 
of  it  is  from  his  valuable  work  on  Oral  DeformUies.  The 
splint  is  retaine<l  in  jjosition  hv  the  submental  compress 
attached  to  the  side  bars. 


"It  will  be  seen  that  this  splint  covers  the  lower  teeth 
only,  and  that  its  top  occludes  with  the  upper  teeth  to  admit 
of  mastication.  The  construction  of  such  a  splint  is  accom- 
plished by  placing  upper  and  lower  casts  in  an  antagonizor, 
forming  the  wax  splint  as  before  described,  arranging  the 
occluaon  so  that  the  contact  of  the  upper  teeth  will  be 
uniform,  imbedding  two  stout  wires  with  flattened  ends 
in  the  wax,  so  that  they  will  bear  the  strain  which  will  be 
required  of  them  while  the  splint  is  in  position.  The  par- 
ticular flask  best  adapted  for  the  vulcanizing  of  interdental 
splints  is  oblong  in  form,  and  is  larger  than  ordinary  vulcanite 
flasks;  it  is  known  as  the  box  flask." 


CHAPTER    XV. 
CLEFa'-F.\LATE  APPLIANCES. 

Bv  deft-palate  is  meant  a  defective  coDditiuii  uf  llie  roof 
of  the  mouth,  forming  an  abnormal  opening  lietween  the 
oral  and  nasal  t'a\ities.     The  eleft  may  be  of  the  form  of  a 
fissure  or  of  a  nmndet!  hole.     The  cleft  may  be  either  eon-   l 
genital  or  acquired.     The  congenital  rleft  is  due  to  defecti\'c   j 
fetal  rlevelopmcnt,  hut  not  aeeniinted  for.     The  acquired 
cleft  may  be  due  to  either  accident  or  disease.     The  extent 
of  the  cleft  may  be  from  a  slight  cleft  of  the  uvula  to  one  i 
extending  through  the  soft  and  hard  piilates  and  the  alveolar 
process;  also  may  extend  through  the  lip  (hare-lip).     IF  there 
is  no  hare-lip  conipUcation.  the  defect  is  noticeable  only  in 
speech,  in  which  there  is  an  unmistakable  nasal  intonation. 
The  defect  is  amenable  to  both  surgical  and  mechanical  treat- 
ment, tlie  latter  of  which  only  is  considered  in  this  chapter. 

Apparatus. — There  are  two  tj^pes  of  apparatus  for  restoring 
the  defects  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  known  as  nbturalor  and  \ 
ri'him.    Of  the?ie,  Dr,  N.  \V.  Kingsley  says:  "An  obturator  is 
a  stopper,  plug,  or  cover,  hard,  ^non-elastic,  and  stationary, 
fitting  to  an  opening  with  a  welWefined  border  and  shutting  ' 
off  the  passage.     Such  instruments  are  applicable  to  perfora- 
tion.s  of  the  hard  or  soft  palate  resulting  from  accidents  or  ' 
disease,  but  they  are  rarely  applicable  to  a  congenital  lissiire 
of  the  velum.    An  artificial  \'elum  is  not  a  temporary  stopper, 
but   an  elastic,   movable  \alve  under  the  control   of  the  1 
surrounding  adjacent  muscles,  closing  or  opening  the  pas-  / 
sage  at  will,  and  is  applicable  to  congenital  fissures,  occa^on-  J 
ally  where  the  soft  palate  has  been  destn>yed.  but  never  to  ] 
perforations  of  either  the  hard  or  soft  palate." 

Dr.  Kingsley  further  says:  "In  most  ca-ses  of  congenital  J 
defects,  the  patient  will  acquire  correct  articulation  more  j 
easily  and  more  certainly  witli  an  elastic  velum  scientifically  J 
(480) 
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adjusted  than  with  any  other  form  of  appHaiKf,  heeause  it 
more  nearly  resembles  the  action  of  the  normal  palate  and 
will  more  readily  fulfil  its  function. 

"That  in  a  preat  majority  of  cases  of  a  like  defect  a  patient 
will  never  aequire  distinct  articulation  with  an  obturator, 

"That  where  a  patient  afflicted  with  a  congenital  absence 
of  the  palate  has  overcome  the  difficulty  by  using  an  artificial 
velum  until  clear  and  distinct  articulation  has  been  acquired, 
he  mnv  clmnKe  the  v.-liui)  f"r  an  chtnratnr.  mid  continue  to 
articulat..  nr>.,"Tl. 


"That  of  all  obturati>rs  to  supply  deficiencies  of  the  soft 
palate  ami  induii;  correct  articulation,  the  one  introduced 
by  Suersrn  contjiins  the  truest  principles  and  is  liest  adapted 
to  the  purpose." 

Fig.  'WV  gives  a  view  of  a  patient's  mouth,  showing  part 
of  the  cleft  palate  and  the  appearance  of  the  lip  after  being 
operated  upon  for  hare-lip. 


'  FiRuroa  3511.  a 


■a  ol  Dr.  Cholroera  J.  Lyons, 
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Pig.  357  is  an  illustration  of  a  fongeiiital  deft  extending 
through  tlie  soft  and  hard  palutesand  also  the  alveolar  process. 
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Fig.  35S  shows  a  cleft  of  the  soft  and  hard  palates,  and 
alveolar  process  depressed,  but  not  eleft. 
Fig,  359  shows  a  cleft  of  the  soft  palate  only. 
The  artificial  velum  should  rarel>-  extend  into  that  por- 
tion of  the  rleft  extendinc  through  the  alveolar  process, 
whifh  may  hettcr  he  filled  with  the  hard  vulcanite. 


Synopsis  of  Tecbnic  tor  Constnictuig:  Velum  and  Supporting 
fiaae-plate.  — Inipres.'^ion  for  velum,  cast,  prcparatiim  of  cast 
for  making  model  of  velum,  making  mixlel  velum,  adjusting 
model  velum  to  mouth.  Hacking  mo<iel  velum,  converting 
plaster  encasement  into  metal  encasement,  \'ulcanizing 
velum,  finishing  velum,  impression  with  the  velum  in  /titu 
for  the  retaining  base-plate,  constructing  the  retaioing  base- 
plate, and  attaching  the  velum. 

Impression  of  the  Cleft. — An  ordinary  impression  tra.^' 
will  not  suffice  for  a  congenital  cleft  palate.  A  spotin  with 
the  convex  surface  of  the  Imwl  upward  well  serves  for  a  tray 
to  carry  the  plaster,  or  one  of  the  two  methods  described 
by  Dr.  C.  S.  Case,  of  Chicago.  He  uses  the  index  finger  with 
soft  modelling  compound  wrapped  about  it  as  the  foundation 
for  his  imi>res.sion.  Having  obtained  an  imprint  of  the  cleft 
in  the  comidmud,  it  is  chilled  and  carved  su  that  it  may  be 


H(|jii.sU-i],  jiiii]  Ill-Ill  until  si-t;  tlicii  rfiiiDvnl  hy  fon-itif^  it 
liackwiirtl  until  nlicvcil  nt'  tlif  iiiitcriur  miirKtii  of  the  cleft. 
Fig.  30(1  sIkiws  tlic  ciiiniilctcl  iiiii>rr^?.i(>ri  a^  ijikcn  from  th<- 
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mouth  for  a  deft  of  the  palate  only.     The  impression  is 
varnished  and  filled,  as  shown  in  Fig.  361.     Fig.  362  shows 


the  cast  after  removal  of  the  impression.     Fig.  363  shows 
the  oast  carved  for  use.     Fig.  3fi4  shows  the  rieft  filled  witli 
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modelling  compound  carved  to  thin  edges  as  a  model  for  the 
velum.     Fig,  .%5  shows  tlie  nasal  surface  oF  the  same.     Fig, 

:ilil>  shows  a  side  elcvat inn  iif  the  in<Hlel  vehnii.     Fig.  3G7 
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shows  the  Roished  velum  io  the  plaster  cast.     Fig.  36S  shows 
the  skeleton  base-plate  upon  the  plaster  cast.    Fig.  3fi9  shows 
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the  wax  model  base-plate.  Fig.  370  shows  a  side  elevation 
of  the  finished  base-plate.  Fig.  371  shows  a  side  elevation 
of  combined  base-plate  and  velum.  Fig.  .'172  is  the  lingual 
surface  of  the  same. 

Most  of  the  steps  are  comprehensible  from  the  illustrations; 
however,  there  jirc  several  that  are  nut  and  need  elaboration. 


Velum  Model. — The  \-eliini  model  is  the  first  step  after 
the  impression  that  needs  further  consideration.  Softened 
modelling  com|)ound  is  shaped  in  the  carved  cast  by  the 
thumb  and  finger.  The  anterior  nr  body  portion  of  the 
velum  is  left  thick  for  a  IxhIj',  while  tJie  |X)steri()r  or  curtain 
portion  and  the  flanges  are  made  very  thin  with  attenuated 
edges.  This  is  accomplished,  so  far  as  jxissible,  by  molding 
the  softened  material  with  the  fingers,  after  which  it  is 
further  reduced  with  a  vulcanite  scraper  and  sandpaper. 
It  is  finished  with  a  cloth  wet  with  a  stjlvent,  as  alcohol. 

AdjufltiiiK  Model  Velum  to  the  Mouth. — A  hole  to  admit  a 
14-gauge  wire  is  drilled  through  the  body  of  the  velum 
model  from  the  oral  to  the  nasal  side.  A  wire  with  \  inch 
of  one  end  bent  at  right  angle  is  fitted  to  the  drill-hole  in 
model;  the  other  end  of  the  wire  is  looped  to  form  a  handle. 


ri,EFf-t 

This  wire  is  used  to  handle  the  imxlel  while  adjusting  it  to 
the  deft.  The  body  of  the  mode!  slioiild  l>e  kept  bard,  but 
llic  iiirtiiiii  Jind  Haui^es  may  be  softeiietl  as  nfjuirw)  by 
dip|)injf  ill  wami  water.  It  is  mljusted  by  the  pHtii^il 
swiillowiiij;.  trimuiiiiK  away  excessive  material,  and  molding 
with  the  fiiiKer.  Additions  may  he  made  by  tracing  on  willi 
a  i>eiicil  of  modelling  compound.  The  \'e!uni  must  bf  so 
fom  cd  that  in  the  aet  of  swallowing  it  will  entirely  close  the 
openiiLji  between  the  oral  and  nasal  cavities.  The  desired 
fiimi  and  adaptation  being  obtained,  it  is  chilled  and  made 
smooth.     It  i.f  then  rea<iy  for  tlaskiiig. 

Flaskiiig  the  Model  Velum. — A  small-sized  hotted  vulcanite 
(hisk  is  used.  The  inner  surface  of  the  Hask  is  smoothed  of 
any  roughness  by  grinding,  and  smeared  with  vaselin  so 
that  the  encasing  plaster  may  be  easily  removed.  Tlie 
model  must  be  so  encased  iu  the  flask  that  the  sections 
of  the  encasement  plaster  may  be  removed,  molded,  and 
reproduced  in  metal.  This  will  require  three  sections  of 
the  encasement  plaster.  Each  piece  of  the  encasement 
plaster  is  flasked  in  a  suitable  flask  (box)  with  silica  invest- 
ment compound  and  reproduced  either  in  Babbitt  or  type 
metal.  The  operation  is  simple,  but  judgment  must  be 
exercised  both  in  flasking  the  velum  mtxlel  and  the  sections 
of  the  plaster  encasement.  Fig.  373  shows  the  three  sections 
of  the  Babbitt  metal  castings.  Fig.  374  shows  the  bottom 
and  middle  castings  assemble<l  in  one-lialf  of  the  flask  and 
the  third  section  in  the  other  half  of  the  Hask. 

The  encasement  in  the  box  flask  must  l)e  heated  to  dry 
it  of  all  moisture  so  that  steam  will  not  be  formed  in  fUUng 
with  the  molten  metal. 

The  surfaces  of  the  castings,  which  are  to  give  form  to  the 
artificial  velum,  must  be  carefully  polished  and  burnished, 
as  they  should  produce  *a  finished  surface  upon  the  veium, 

A  hole  must  be  drilled  in  both  the  upper  and  lower  sections 
of  the  castings  to  carrj'  a  wire  former  for  the  hole  in  the 
iKKly  of  the  velum  to  admit  the  coupling  standard,  as  se»?n  in 
Fig.  374.  One  end  of  the  wire  is  cementeil  into  the  casting; 
the  otlier  eixl  of  the  wire  enters  the  bole  in  the  other  section 
of  the  casting,  but  is  not  fastened. 


1 


The  wire  former  should  be 
the  coii]tIer  wire. 
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two  sizes  smaller  than 


I 


The  surfaces  of  the  metal  mold  must  be  soaped  and  dried 
each  time  It  is  to  be  used.  This  is  to  prevent  the  velmn 
vulcanite  adhering  too  closely. 


I 


I 


Packing  Velum  Rubber. — The  metal  mold  should  be  as 
warm  a.s  the  fiuKers  fan  be  held  upon  without  discomfort. 
It  is  packed,  without  eumeshiug  air.  with  velum  rubber 
(caoutchouc,  2;");  .sulphur,  o  parts),  and  vuk-aiiized,  the  same 
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as  hard  vulcanite-  The  packiDg  should  he  carefully  done,  so 
as  to  ha\e  as  little  excess  as  possible,  which  will  force  its 
way  out  of  tlie  metal  encasement. 

FinishiiiK  the  Edges  of  the  Velum. — This  can  he  done  only 
hy  trJDiming  with  sharp  scissors,  searing  with  a  hot  iron, 
and  rubbing  with  chloroform. 

Impression  for  the  Retaining  Base-plate. — It  is  neresHary 
that  tlie  artificial  \-eluni  should  be  held  accurately  in  platr 
while  taking  the  impression  for  the  retaining  hase-plate. 
The  surface  covered  b,\*  the  impression  must  include  the 
thick  h(Mly  portion  of  the  velum,  the  vault  portion  upon 
which  the  supporting  Imse-piate  is  to  rest,  and  the  teeth  to 
which  the  hase-plate  is  to  be  clasped.  The  velum  is  sup- 
ported by  means  of  a  lii-gauge  soft-iron  wire.  The  end 
of  the  wire  is  engaged  in  the  coupler  hole  and  its  shaft  con- 
fiirmed  to  the  vault  ami  about  the  buccal  surface  of  the 
teeth,  and  then  protrude  from  the  mouth,  the  external 
end  being  looped  for  a  handle.  The  object  m  to  so  bend 
and  shape  the  wire  that  it  will  supjmrt  the  artificial  velum, 
and  that  no  part  of  it,  except  the  portion  near  the  cleft, 
shall  be  engaged  in  the  impression.  The  selected  traj'  is 
adjusted.  Should  the  |>alatal  iiortion  not  extend  sufficiently 
backward,  it  should  he  extended  by  an  addition  of  wax  or 
modelling  compound.  The  impression  is  then  taken  in 
plaster.  The  impression  with  the  artificial  velum  in  place 
is  varnished  and  poured  with  silica  in\'estraent  compound. 
I'pon  this  cast  the  clasps  are  shaped  and  the  clasp  gold- 
wire  skeleton  is  formed.  The  joinings  of  the  various  piec-ea 
of  metal  are  coverefl  with  wax,  and  the  rest  of  the  wire  is 
covered  with  investment  compound,  lea\ing  the  waxe«J 
joints  wide  open.  The  cast  about  the  \elura  is  cut  away 
and  the  velum  removed  from  the  coupler  wire.  Investment 
is  added  to  the  exposed  end  of  coupler  wire.  The  case  is 
heated  and  soldere<J.  The  skeleton  frame  with  velum 
attached  is  adjusted  to  the  mouth  and  impression  taken  for 
the  vulcanite  ba.se-plate.  The  impression  should  extend  at 
least  I  inch  back  of  the  coupler  pin.  The  impression  will 
probably  be  much  broken  in  removing  from  the  mouth. 
The  impression  and  metal  skeleton  are  assembled  without  the 
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velum    and    tho    irapri'ssion    vamislifi!    and    jidiircd    with 
plaster  (Fig.  iiliSl. 

If  a  gold  havse-plate  is  desired,  the  first  impression  with  the 
artificial  vehim  in  place  is  poured  with  plaster  (in  place  of 
investment  comiKmnd).  a  die  and  counter  formed,  the  gold 
base-plate  cuiistrucfeil.  and  the  coupler  pin  attached  with 
solder. 


Suersen  Obturator.- -This  obturatur  is  hani  vulcanite 
hnlliiw  l.ulb  made  to  fill  the  cleft,  and  U|x>n  which  the 
divided  palate  glides  while  speaking  and  swallowing.  The 
princiiml  merit  of  this  apparatus  is  that  it  is  cleanly  and 
durable,  Iteference  has  been  made  to  Dr.  Kingsley's  state- 
ment as  to  its  usefulness.     I'igs.  HT'i,  \M{\  and  :i77  illustrate 
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three  Suersen  biilhs  (ribturators),  one  uf  whirh  is  attached 
to  a  base-plate  retainer. 

Velum  Obturator, — A  late  invention  for  the  rehef  of  this 
distressing  deformity  is  Dr.  Case's  velum  obturator.  This 
instrument  tniisists  of  u  jx-ripheral  roll  and  an  intervening 


septum  of  velnin  vulcanite.  Figs.  'X7H  and  379  illustrate 
this  apparatus.  .\  full  detailed  description  of  the  apparatus 
\n  to  l>e  fonnd  in  l>r.  Case's  Imnk. 

r.vsKs  H.^iiiJ  X'klim  OBTt'iiATOii.'— This  isa  very  ingeni- 
oua  and  IiikIiIv  siici'es.sful  creation  by  Dr.  C  S.  Case.     It  is 

'  Broi'hy'i  "r«l  Suihtj-.  nnil  IXnIur  Ik>iiib  .if  liilprrat,  Uclohoc.  I!H«. 
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adapted  to  those  clefts  extending  some  distaiiee  into  the  hart] 
tissue.  It  is  of  similar  form  to  preceding  velum  obturator, 
but  is  ronstructed  of  hard  viilcanizable  black  rubber  and 
has  no  attachment  to  the  teetli. 


Denture  Obturator. — Figs.  -JSO  and  :JSI  show  two  views  of 
a  cast  aluminum  ticnture  obturator  made  necessary  by  a 
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surgical  operation  for  the  renuivai  of  ;i  lumiir  «f  the  maxil- 
lary sinus. 

Figs.  382  and  3S:i  are  two  ^news  of  an  obturator  made 
necessary  for  a  case  in  wbich  the  entire  left  maxillary  bone, 
except  the  orhital  plate,  was  removed  he<'ause  of  a  sarco- 
matous jjrowth.     When  the  patient  was  first  si-en  the  opening 


made  by  the  operation  extended  friini  t!ie  month  to  the 
pharyngeal  cavity.  Il  was  nlMtut  J  inch  in  diameter  and 
circular  in  form.  Fortunately  the  left  palate  bone  and  soft 
palate  were  intaet.  The  cicatri.x  had  completely  cii-ertcd 
'  e  lower  lid  and  greatly  depreshcd  the  check. 
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Figs.  384  and  385  show  the  face  with  the  appliance  removed 
and  in  place.  The  appliance  is  never  out  of  the  mouth 
longer  than  necessary.  It  is  difficult  and  painful  to  replace 
it  when  it  has  been  out  a  few  hours. 

There  are  two  technic  operations  of  interest  in  this 
case,  taking  the  impression  and  stretching  the  cicatricial 
tissue. 

The  hole  in  the  rcwf  of  the  mouth  was  filled  with  slightly 
warmed  yellow  wax.  This  made  the  margin  of  the  cavity 
quite  tense.     A  pla.ster  impression  was  obtained,  the  wax 


removed  from  the  hole  and  attached  to  tlie  impression; 
from  this  a  Spence  plaster  compound  cast  was  obtained 
and  a  pure  black  vulcanite  base-plate  made.  The  tlenture 
was  completed  by  the  double  vulcanization  method.  After 
the  patient  had  become  accustomed  to  the  appliance  and 
the  mouth  was  free  from  soreness,  resinous  wax  (sticky  wax) 
was  added  to  such  portions  of  the  obturator  as  necessary 
to  distend  and  stretch  the  tissue  in  the  desired  direction. 
This  was  inserted  into  the  mouth  while  the  material  was 
plastic,  but  not  hot,  then  removed  ami  chilled,  another  por- 
32 


tion  added  and  chilled,  until  the  tissues  were  distended  t 
murh  as  was  prudent  for  the  time.  This  was  worn  Mie  ' 
niglit  and  the  next  daj'  flasked  in  a  box  flask  and  the  wax 
restoration  replaced  with  pink  rubber.  This  severe  stretch- 
ing invariably  made  the  mouth  quite  sore,  but  the  patient 
was  very  persevering  and  would  not  return  to  the  office 
until  the  mouth  was  entirely  healed.  The  patient  was 
equally  persevering  in  keeping  the  apparatus  clean.  This 
proctdure  was  repeated  probably  ten  times,  once  after  these 
pictures  were  taken.     Tlic  ilark  lines  show  additions  made. 


THE  MITCHELL  PALATE  AND  TOMEB   RESTORATION.' 

"The  object  in  presenting  this  subject  is  to  show  by  actual 
demonstration  the  possibilities  in  the  improvement  of  voice 
and  speech,  in  the  class  of  oral  defects,  by  means  of  an 
artificial  substitute  for  the  missing  tissues,  and  the  advan-  i 
tage  of  such  a  procedure  over  surgical  operations. 

"  Science  has  been  unable  as  yet  to  solve  the  problem  as 
to  the  causes.  Many  theories  have  been  advanced,  such 
as  fnvlty  mtlriiUm,  heredity,  and  viafernal  inipresinima. 

"There  are  two  reasons  for  attempting  to  correct  thU 
defect,  either  surgically  or  mechanically:  First,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  general  health;  and  second,  the  improvement 
of  the  voice  and  speech.  Nature  intended  that  we  should 
have  separate  channels  for  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  food 
we  eat.  We  know  that  this  is  so  because  of  the  difference  , 
in  the  anatomical  formation  of  these  cavities.  Provisions  ' 
arc  mafle  in  the  nasal  passages  for  tlie  warming,  moistening, 
and  Kltering  of  the  air  before  it  pa.sses  into  the  lungs.  The 
Qra!  cavity  docs  not  supply  these  requirements.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  highly  sensitive  mucous  linings  of  the 
nasal  passages  are  most  unsuitable  for  the  pas-sage  of  the 
different  foods.     In  cleft-palate  cases  some  food  necessarily 

■  Tho  foUnwing  eiperpb-  are  kiodly  pcrmitlot)  by  Dr.  Vethakc  E.  Mitckdl. 
of  New  Viirk  nily.  sod  are  from  a  paper  rcnrl  Ijefore  Ihe  Oral  Surncjr 
flmlioQ  d(  ihc  Firat  Dutrict  Donlal  Soi^iety  at  ihe  Aradpuiy  of  Medidiw,    I 
Mknh  26.  1013.    The  paper  was  published  in  lull  iu  the  DtMal  DigM,  ] 
r.  IS13.  * 
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passes  through  a  part  of  the  nasal  passages,  and  by  con- 
stant irritation  produces  a  catarrhal  condition  of  these 
tissues,  and  secretes  a  viscid  mucus  which  contaminates 
the  air  breathed  and  the  fcx)d  eaten  by  these  patients.  But 
this  is  not  all:  These  unfortunates  are  conscious  that  their 
defect  is  announced  wlienever  they  attempt  to  speak.  This 
has  a  deplorable  effect  upon  their  phj-sical  and  mental 
development. 


"  Secondly ;  The  palate  is  one  of  the  most  important  organs 
of  speech.  Its  functions  are  concerned  in  the  forming  of 
the  tone  of  the  voice  by  regulating  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
resonance  chambers,  and  to  close  off  the  nasal  pa.ssages  in 
the  emission  of  certain  sounds.  This  being  impossible  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  extent  in  cleft-palate  cases,  speech  is 
very  defective  and  gives  it  that  peculiar  (piality  which  all 
can  recognize. 

"To  understand  mure  fully  the  tissues  involved  and  their 
functions,  let  us  refer  to  Figs.  386, 387  and  388. 
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"Fig.  386  shows  the  nasal  cavities  with  the  tuibinated 
bones,  supmor,  middle  and  inferior,  on  either  side,  each 
forming  a  resonance  ^Mioe,  and  when  separated  by  the  sep- 
tum, with  the  hard  palate  beneath,  forming  six  distinct 
resonance  spaces. 


Fig.  387 


Fia.  388 


**  V\il,  'AST  shows  these  spaces  better. 
'*  Fi>?.  .'iSiS  shows  also  the  large  nasopharjux,  another 
resonance  cavity,  regulated  as  to  size  and  shape  principally 
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by  the  soft  palate  and  uvula.  Here  can  be  seen  also  the 
oral  cavity,  still  another  resonator,  with  the  tongue,  soft 
palate,  lips,  and  teeth — all  concerned  in  the  production  of 
voice  and  speech. 

"The  cartilage  of  the  septum  (McClellan's  Regional 
Anatomy)  is  a  smooth,  triangular  plate  inserted  posteriorly 
into  a  groove  in  the  pcr|)endicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
bone:  Anteriorly,  where  it  is  thicker,  it  is  connected  with 
the  nasal  bones  and  adjacent  lateral  cartilage,  and  below 
with  the  vomer  and  palatal  processes  of  the  superior  maxil- 
lary bones.  The  septal  cartilage  separates  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  nasal  cavities.  The  inner  wall  is  the  smooth 
septum  formed  princi|>ally  by  the  perpendicular  plate  of 
the  ethmoid  hone,  the  vomer  bono,  and  the  septal  cartilage. 

"Appliances  of  many  shapes  and  of  different  materials 
have  been  devised  for  the  closure  of  the  cleft,  but  with 
apparently  little  regard  for  the  restoration  of  the  nasal  pas- 
sages, to  permit  normal  respiration,  or  the  restoration  of  the 
resonance  chambers  for  the  improvement  of  voice  and  speech. 

"  In  the  appliance  which  I  present  to  you,  all  these  things 
have  been  taken  into  consideration,  and  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  restore  all  missing  tissues  and  their  functions. 

"The  history  of  a  case  is  as  follows: 

"Miss  K ,  agetl  thirty-one.  second  of  four  children. 

Xo  deformity  in  any  other  member  of  the  Immediate  family. 
Mother  healthy,  slightly  tonpiic-tlcd.  Father  healthy.  Her 
physical  condition  Is  gitcx],  hut  slight  of  build  and  undersized. 

DESCRllTION    OF   CLEtT. 

"A  division  extends  through  the  uvula,  the  soft  and  hard 
palates  to  the  alveolar  ])rocess.  Width  of  cleft,  at  posterior 
border  of  hanl  palate  [ ;'  inch.    A'omcr  bone  entirely  missing. 

"At  nineteen  an  obtiu'ator  was  made  and  considerable 
improvement  in  si>ee(h  resulted.  This  was  worn  for  seven 
years,  when  a  seconil  obturator  was  constructed  on  the 
same  style.  This  was  worn  for  almost  five  years.  The  case 
was  then  referred  to  me  to  see  what  further  improvement 
could  be  accomplished. 
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"A  plaster  impression  of  the  mouth  was  taken  in  two 
sections,  first  by  filling  tlie  posterior  nasa!  cavity  and  cleft 
with  plaster,  to  whifh  had  been  added  a  little  asbestos 
fiber,  and  allowing  it  to  harden.  This  was  easily  removed  by 
slight  pressure  directed  backward,  downward,  and  forward. 
That  portion  representing  the  roof  of  the  mouth  was  prepared 
so  as  not  to  a<ihere  to  the  second  part  of  the  impression,  but 
witli  guides,  so  lliat  the  two  [tarts  could  easily  be  fitted 
together.  It  was  tlien  returned  to  its  position  in  the  mouth 
and  the  second  part  of  the  impression  taken  in  plaster,  as 
an  impression  is  taken  in  orthcniontia.  After  hardening, 
all  parts  were  removetl,  placet!  together  in  their  proper 
relation,  and  a  model  made. 

"A  second  impression  and  model  are  necessary  for  the 
swaging  of  the  metal  plate. 

"Gold  was  used  in  this  case,  but  silver  or  platiniun  could 
be  used  when  advisable.  It  could  also  he  constructed  entirely 
of  hard  rubber,  but  for  strength  and  thinness  a  metal  plate 
is  desirable. 

"  The  cleft  in  the  model  is  filled  in,  dies  are  made,  and 
the  plate  swaged  to  co\'er  the  hard  palate  only.  Clasps  to 
go  about  the  teeth  are  attached  to  the  plate  on  either  side, 
giving  a  firm  attachment  for  the  plate.  To  the  nasal  surface 
of  the  plate  covering  the  cleft,  four  metal  loops  are  soldered, 
for  the  attachment  of  the  hard-rubber  production  of  the 
lost  bony  tissue. 

"With  base-plate  wax  an  artificial  viuner  was  fonned  in 
the  model.  Its  upper  margin  was  closely  adapted  to  the 
remnants  of  the  septum.  Its  lower  margin  was  adapted 
to  the  upper  or  nasal  surface  of  the  metal  plate.  This  lower 
margin  was  spread  out  and  thickened  to  replace  the  lost 
tissues  of  the  hard  palate.  This  was  tried  in  the  mouth  to 
be  sure  of  its  close  adaptation  to  the  tissues. 

"  After  imbedding  in  the  wax  at  the  posterior  border  that 
portion  of  the  hinge  intended  for  this  part  of  the  appliance, 
it  was  flaskcd  and  reproduced  in  hard  rubber. 

"The  next  step  is  to  close  the  cleft  in  the  soft  palate  with 
something  that  will  stay  in  position  and  kee])  the  cleft  closed 
during  the  muscular  movements  of  the  palatal  tissue.     A 
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piece  of  base-plate  wax  was  doubled  and  shaped  to  fit  the 
cleft  snugly  from  side  to  side.  This  forms  the  roof  of  the 
moutli  and  the  floor  of  the  nasal  passages.  It  widens  out 
as  it  extends  backward,  forming  a  flange  on  eitlier  fide. 
This  flange  laps  over  the  upper  edges  of  the  palatal  tissue, 
"The  other  part  of  the  hinge  is  imbedded  in  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  piece  which  is  to  close  the  cleft  in  the  soft 
I)atate,  The  piece  for  the  soft  palate  m  then  attached  to 
the  plate  by  putting  tlie  pin  through  both  parts  of  the  binge. 


^m: 


Fia.  389.— Model  nf  the  mouth. 

The  whole  appliance  in  this  stage  is  then  placefl  in  position 
in  the  mouth.  By  carefid  trimming  or  adding  the  wax  of 
the  soft-palate  piece  is  given  proper  shape. 

"  It  must  e_\tend  back  sufficiently  and  be  so  shaped  that 
when  raised  by  the  muscles  in  the  act  ot  swallowing,  it  will 
touch  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharjnx  so  as  to  close  the 
passage  into  the  nasal  cavity.  Thi.s  part  is  then  reproduced 
in  hard  rubber,  faced  with  pink,  to  more  resemble  the  palatal 
tissues. 

"Being  solid,  it  has  sufficient  weight  to  keep  it  in  position 
when  the  palate  muscles  are  relaxed,  and  still  is  not  too 
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heavy  for  them  to  raise  when  contracting.    Tliis  movement 

is  possible  owing  to  the  hmge  joint.     The  whole  appliance. 


r  f 
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Fia.  301,— Moulh  with  uiipliat 


it 


Fla.  3'.IL;  Fir,.  393 

Flos.  3U2  anil  393. — Showing  two  views  of  spplianct — Jir;t:»a1  and  » 

being  constructed  nf  metal  and  hard  rubber,  is  perfectjy 

hygienic  and  non-irritating  to  tlie  tissues. 
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"While  thia  appliance  will  help  to  restore  normal  function, 
educatiun  is  necessary  to  improve  speech,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  patient  being  unable  to  make  sounds  in  the  normal 
way  through  the  lack  of  these  parts,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  her  to  bring  to  her  aid  other  tissues  or  parts  in  the 
attempt  to  produce  the  various  sounds.  Thus  habits  have 
been  formed  which  it  is  necessary  and  hard  to  overcome; 
but  with  thb  appliance  and  the  cooperation  and  persistence 
of  the  patient  these  difficulties  can  be  overcome. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

"Miss  K 's  appliance,  as  you  see,  is  constructed  as  I 

have  described  (shows  appliance).  Without  the  aid  of  ker 
appliance  I  shall  ask  lier  to  pronounce  some  of  the  most 
difficult  letters  of  the  alphaljet. 

"First,  thelabials—BPFV. 

"The  anterior  lingual  palatals — C  D  S  T. 

"The  posterior  lingual  palatals — G  K  Q  and  X  Y  Z, 

"Now  an  awkward  combination,  such  as  "sLxty-sbt." 

"And  a  still  harder  combination,  the  name  of  Dr.  Norman 
W.  Kingsley.  With  her  appliaiire  in  the  month  she  will  repeat 
this  combination,  which  I  think  will  demonstrate  to  you  a 
very  marked  change  in  the  quality  of  her  voice,  her  articu- 
lation and  enunciation.     {Miss  K repeats  the  above.) 

"To  show  that  when  the  palate  is  raised  by  the  muscles 
the  nasal  passages  are  closed,  and  the  breath  may  be  forcibly 

expelled  through  the  mouth,  I  shall  ask  Miss  K to  blow 

out  the  candle.  This  may  seem  a  very  simple  matter,  but 
I  assure  you  that  she  was  not  able  to  do  this  before  the 
introduction  of  this  appliance,  and  now  you  sec  she  is  a 
pretty  good  blower! 

"Most  appliances  that  are  constructed  at  the  present 
time  are  bulbous,  or  of  the  plug  type,  which  necessarily 
interfere  with  the  nasal  resonance,  the  appliance  more  or 
less  filling  up  these  resonance  cavities.  To  show  how  abso- 
lutely important  it  is  to  lia^e  the  nasal  passage  restored 
to  as  nearly  as  possible  a  normal  condition,  I  shall  add 
a  piece  of  wax  to  either  side  of  the  vomer  bone  (of  the  appli- 
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ance),  completely  closing  off  the  nasal  passages,  showing 
the  interference  of  nasal  resonance. 

"To  demonstrate  this  Miss  K — -  will  say:  Nae.  Nak, 
Nob  and  Ing,  N,  M  with  and  without  the  obstruction. 

"\ow  to  see  what  is  possible  with  the  singing  voice,  we 
will  be  assisted  by  Miss  K 's  vocal  teacher. 

"ITirough  the  development  of  her  breath  control,  and  by 
a  unique  card  buzzing  exercise  used  in  Vocal  Art  Science, 
to  develop  certain  phases  of  the  voice,  she  is  now  able  to 
blow  a  steady  flow  of  breath  through  the  lips,  and  she  will 
open  her  singing  demonstration  by  a  little  exercise  in  card 
buzzing,  to  show  breath  control, 

"  Next,  the  scale  of  thirteen  vowels  and  thirteen  consonants 
will  be  used.  These  scales  have  been  arranged  so  distTimi- 
nately  in  their  sequence  in  "  Vncal  Art  Science"  that  by  their 
correct  use  each  and  every  resonator  from  the  tip  of  the 
nose  to  the  epiglottis  is  exercised,  and  finally  all  are  correlated. 

"With  the  use  of  the  scale  of  consonants  and  vowels  all 
muscles  for  articulation  and  enunciation,  namely,  the  lips, 
tongue  and  palate,  are  exercised  and  developed,  and  perfect 
pronuncial'um  is  the  result, 

"Miss  K will  demonstrate  the  above  combination: 

first,  to  show  her  breath  control  and  tone  quality,  she  will 
sustain  the  thirteen  vowels  at  three  or  four  different  pitches. 

"Then,  to  show  her  use  of  the  scale  of  thirteen  consonants 
and  vowels  she  will  sing  them  on  chromatic  scales,  and 

reverse  the  order  on  descending.     (Miss  K ainga  acalea 

ofthirieen  vowels  and  consonants.) 

"To  demonstrate  the  practical  use  of  the  mechanical 
appliance  on  showing  the  foremost  and  highest  nasal  reson- 
ance, she  will  sustain  the  combination  of  Ing,  ,V,  .1/,  and  will 
prolong  the  sound  of  M  to  show  its  position  in  the  singing 
quality.     [Miss  K- sinjs  Ing,  N,  M.) 

"To  demonstrate  the  perfect  mechanical  action  of  the 
appliance  she  will  sing  an  arpeggio  that  moves  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  pitch  in  the  ascension.  This  necessitates  a  rise 
and  fall  of  the  nonnal  palate  and  is  perfectly  apparent  with 
the  artificial  palate.     (Sings  arpeggios.) 
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"Miss  K will  finish  her  demonstration    by  singing 

two  ballads.  This  is  to  show  the  combination  of  articulation, 
enunciation,  pronunciation,  and  also  the  legato  in  singing. 
The  latter  necessitates  perfect  breath  resistance  against 
the  upper  incisors,  which  again  is  made  possible  by  the 
mechanical  appliance. 

"  Let  me  state  in  conclusion  that  Miss  K— — ,  in  the  train- 
ing of  her  singing  voice,  and  perfecting  of  her  articulation 
and  enunciation,  has  had  only  twenty  lessons  thus  far. 
(Miss  K sings  tico  songs.) 

"Dr.  E.  A.  Bogue  said,  in  discussing  Dr.  Mitchell's  paper, 
that  it  was  well  known  to  some  of  the  profession  that  he 
came  to  New  York  originally  to  take  charge  of  the  practice 
of  Dr.  Xorman  Vt.  Kingsley.  This,  Dr.  Bogue  said,  had 
caused  him  to  become  acquainted  with  quite  a  number  of 
gentlemen  who  had  busied  tliemsclvos  in  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  vela,  but  that  he  had  never  seen  so  strikingly 
good  a  result." 

Reference  Books. — Kingsley's  Oral  Deforntitiea,  Ameri- 
can System  of  Dentistry,  American  Text-book  of  Prosthetic 
Dentistry,  and  Case's  Orthopedic  Dentistry. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 
ESTHETICS. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  clear  idea  of  what  we 
mean  by  ''esthetics  of  prosthesis,"  we  define  the  term 
"prosthesis"  as:  The  science,  art,  and  esthetics  of  restoring 
a  lost  dental  organ  or  organs  and  associate  parts  with  an 
artificial  substitute. 

To  understand  this  subject  we  must  have  well-conceived 
ideas  of  the  tlu'ee  terms,  science,  art,  and  esthetics.  Science 
is  classified  knowledge;  therefore  it  is  the  involved  theory. 
Art  is  a  complex  term;  primarily  it  means  doing  a  thing 
in  a  skilful  manner;  thus  it  is  used  to  express  perfection  in 
any  oft-repeated  mechanical  work,  as  the  manual  labor  in 
any  of  the  useful  trades,  useful  arts  and  crafts;  and  to  the 
working  out  of  beautiful  thoughts  in  concrete  form,  fine  arts. 
As  esthetics  expresses  the  latter  idea,  we  incorporate  in  our 
definition  the  two  terms,  art  and  estheiics.  Art,  to  express 
tlie  skilful  doing  of  mechanical  work,  and  esthetics,  to  express 
the  harmonizing  of  our  creation  with  its  environment,  or, 
the  art  of  concealing  art.  Thus,  when  we  mean  the  skilful 
construction  of  mec^lianical  appliances,  we  shall  speak  of  art, 
artistic,  and  artisan;  hut  when  we  mean  that  which  is  more 
than  mechanical  art,  the  ideal,  the  beautiful,  because  har- 
monious, then  we  shall  speak  of  the  esthetic  and  esthetist 
or  artist. 

Is  j^rost hectic  dentistry  a  trade  or  a  profession?  This 
depends  entirely  upon  how  it  is  practised.  The  science 
involv(»(l  is  not  a  factor  in  determining  whether  prosthesis 
as  j)ractise(l  is  a  trade  or  a  i)rofession;  for  both  the  useful 
ami  fine  arts  may  he  highly  scientific.  If  prosthesis  is 
practised  as  a  utilitarian  art,  then  it  is,  and  can  only  be,  a 
trade;  but  if  the  utilitarian  art  is  dominated  by  esthetics, 
(508) 
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then  and  only  then  can  it  justly  he  called  a  profession.  The 
Standard  Z^tfitowary  defines  a  profession  as:  "  An  occupation 
that  properly  involves  a  liberal  education  or  its  equivalent, 
and  mental  rather  than  manual  labor."  Hunter's  Ettcyclo' 
•pedic  Dictionary  defines  a  profession  as:  "A  business  which 
one  professes  to  understand  and  to  practise  for  subsistance; 
a  callinj;,  occupation,  or  vocation,  superior  to  a  trade  or 
handicraft."  Is  it  not  conclusive  that  a  commercial  dental 
laboratory  is  practising  "mechanical  dentistry"  only?  In 
order  to  practise  prosthesis  (Greek,  proa,  to;  tithemi,  place, 
to  place  or  restore)  it  is  necessary  that  the  patient  shall  be 
under  the  inspection  and  study  of  the  prosthetist  so  as  to 
restore  the  contour  and  harmonize  the  associated  parts. 
If  one  is  to  practise  prosthesis  as  a  profession,  he  must  be 
more  than  an  artisan;  he  must  be  an  artist.  It  is  a  common 
saying  that  artists  are  born  and  not  made.  This  saying, 
like  most  of  its  kind,  is  only  in  part  true.  However,  we  can 
say  there  are  but  two  sourc-es  from  which  artists  may  be 
produced,  namely,  made  and  born,  cultivation  and  intuition. 
The  idea  of  an  artist  being  cultivated  is  in  keeping  with  tlie 
Standard  Dictiunary  definition  of  a  profession  that  is:  "A 
liberal  education  or  its  equivalent,  and  mental  rather  than 
manual  labor."  The  artist  miist  have,  in  addition  to  the 
manual  dexterity  of  the  artisan,  the  developed  mentality 
and  imagination  that  can  create  ideas  and  ideals,  and  then, 
with  his  artisan  dexterity,  he  puts  his  ideals  into  concrete 
form.  Thus,  he  makes  of  his  useful  art  a  fine  art;  and  he 
becomes  an  esthetist,  an  artist,  and  his  calling  is  a  pro- 
fession. Therefore  if  one  would  be  an  esthetic  prosthetist, 
lie  must  develop  himself  and  broaden  his  art.  The  remain- 
ing source  from  which  artists  are  pro<Iuced,  that  is,  born,  or, 
as  we  classified  tlie  idea — intuition — is  an  unknown  quantity 
and  of  uncertain  value.  However,  for  a  dentist  to  dejiend 
upon  intuition  for  producing  esthetic  work  woidd  be  like  a 
preacher  depending  upon  inspiration  for  his  sermon;  too 
often  the  product  would  only  be  perspiration.  True  it  is 
that  some  peo])le  seem  to  have  more  natural  ability  than 
others;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  much  of  this 
seeming  inherent  or  intuitive  ability  is  the  result  of  early 
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ciilti\itlioii   in   wa.\s  that   have  contributed    to   the    final 
product. 

There  are  two  attributes  of  a  man  that  are  necessary  for 
success  in  any  line,  namely,  desire  and  energy.  Desire  and 
energy  is  the  celestial  fire  which  will,  when  sufficiently  strong 
accomplish  everything.  Longfellow  has  well  expressed  the 
thought  in  this  stanza: 

"Ail  the  means  □[  urtion— 
Tbif  shapeless  nuuiwa,  tliu  maMriHla — 
JJB  eVCTywheft  shout  lis.     What  ire  need 
Is  the  celOBliol  Gre  to  chaiiRD  the  flint 
luto  traoBpaririit  oryslals,  bright  and  dear. 
Thut  6re  is  gouius." 

Someone  has  said  that  "Genius  is  infinite  capacity  for 
painstaking."  Thus,  we  must  conclude  that  if  a  dentist 
does  not  succeed  in  reacliing  high  attainments,  the  celestial 
fire  within  him  is  passive  and  not  active;  or,  that  his  energies 
have  not  been  well  directed. 

Thus  far  we  have  endeavored  to  establish  what  is  esthetics 
of  prosthesis,  and  present  the  conclusion  that  it  is  applied, 
refined  ideals  of  prosthesis,  developed  by  earnest  deare  and 
well-directed  energy. 

Dr.  Charles  Channing  Allen  has  well  expressed  the  relation 
of  esthetics  to  dentistry  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Kansas 
State  Dental  Association,  May,  1908: 

"When  a  work  is  executed  with  the  concepts  of  beauty, 
utility,  and  economy  in  their  proper  proportions,  that  work 
has  its  own  individual  characteristic,  the  evidence  of  design. 
This  is  its  passpwrt;  its  credential;  its  hall  mark;  its  jus- 
tification. In  such  character  it  shows  whether  it  is  the 
legitimate  child  of  orderly  intelligence,  or  the  bastard  of 
bungling  incompetency.  If  it  was  fathered  by  an  undei^ 
standing  of  the  requirements  and  a  skill  sufficient  for  their 
execution,  then  it  must  appeal  to  the  mind  as  answering  the 
requirements  of  esthetics — the  beautiful.  .  .  .  Although 
in  giving  consideration  to  design  over  mere  beauty  we  can- 
not accept  the  dictum  that  beauty  is  without  definite  utility. 
Beauty  carries  with  it  more  of  the  evidence  of  design  than 
;  utility,  for  the  esthetic  or  beautiful  appeals  to  one 
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immediately,  and  does  not  require  a  systematic  proof  along 
the  recognized  lines  of  logic,  but  establishes  itself  in  the  mind 
of  the  beholder  at  once  without  proof.  Utility  alone,  as 
an  ultimate  end,  executed  without  embellishment,  may  be, 
and  usually  is,  vague  in  expressing  its  reason  for  existence, 
and  must  be  studied  and  its  purpose  anali?.ed,  often  labori- 
ously at  tiresome  length. 

"  No  profession  has  more  use  for  the  esthetic  and  beautiful 
than  the  profession  of  dentistry;  for  an  esthetic  restoration 
is  a  very  important  part  of  our  obligation  to  our  patient," 

We  assume  that  the  Creator  designed  that  every  soul 
should  inhabit  a  perfect  body.  According  to  its  type,  it 
should  be  like  the  Greek  creation  Apoilo,  every  line  and 
every  inch  god-like  in  its  perfection.  Had  the  original 
design  prevailed,  there  could  have  been  no  beauty  associated 
with  the  human  form,  because  there  would  have  been  but 
one  type,  and  each  individual  would  have  been  a  duplicate 
of  all  others.  Beauty  is  appreciated  by  contrast  only.  The 
Creator  also  gave  the  laws  of  environment.  Therefore  we 
have  not  two  persons  that  are  exact  duplicates  of  each 
other.  As  the  body  is  molded  and  shaped  by  external 
mental  and  physical  influences  through  conception  and 
gestation,  and  by  both  external  and  internal  mental  and 
physical  influences  through  infancy,  youth,  adult,  and 
senility,  there  can  be  no  perfect  duplicate  or  absolute  con- 
formity to  a  given  standard;  and  yet,  how  wonderfully  alike 
are  human  beings. 

Ethnologists,  physiognomists,  and  other  scientists  have 
divided  and  subdivided  the  human  family  into  many  classes 
for  the  purpose  of  better  studying  man.  So  far  as  pros- 
thetists  are  concerned,  our  studies  have  been  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  Cauciisian  race,  and  we  consider  only  such 
classification  as  will  aid  us  in  understanding  the  needs  of  the 
profession.  We  first  divided  the  race  into  classes — light 
(blonde)  and  dark  (brunette) — a  simple  classification  easily 
understood,  and  which  call  attention  to  certain  facts. 

Another  classification  we  may  call  the  "dental  profile" 
classification.  Scientists  consider  this  subject  as  a  study 
of  the  facial  angle,  and  make  two  general  divisions — orthog- 
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nathuus  and  prognathous.  This  di^'ision  is  of  little  viilue 
to  the  dentist,  yet  the  study  of  the  profile  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all  the  classifications  for  the  prosthetist. 
A  third  classification  to  be  considered  is  tliat  of  the 
temperaments. 

DENTAL  PROfUE. 

For  convenience,  wc  di\"ifle  the  dental  profile  into  three 
classes — straight  profile.  miivi:r  profile,  and  concave  profile. 

Scientists  in  drawing  the  perpendicular  line  of  the  face 
have  it  touch  the  most  prominent  point  in  the  median  line 
of  the  forehead  and  the  most  advanced  portion  of  the 
maxillte.  The  dental  profile  line  is  somewhat  difTerent  from 
the  perpendicular  facial  angle  line. 

The  first  class,  or  straight  profile,  is  the  Greek  ideal  fac-e. 
The  perpendicular  line  has  tliree  points  of  contact — the 
frontal  and  mental  eminences,  and  the  middle  of  the  wing 
of  the  nose.  The  lower  lip  will  just  touch  the  perpendicular 
line,  and  the  upper  lip  will  be  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
line.  There  is  no  question  lliat  this  is  the  normal  profile 
of  die  highest  ideal  of  beauty. 

The  second  class,  or  convex  profile,  has  two  points  of  con- 
tact with  the  jierpendicular  line — ^the  frontal  eminence  an<i 
a  [X)int  at  the  base  of  the  nose  which  is  the  same  distance 
from  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  ear  as  the  frontal  emineni-e. 
In  the  type,  this  point  will  he  the  centre  of  the  wing  of  the 
nose. 

The  ideal  standard  of  tliis  class  has  the  face  made  up  of 
rounded,  graceful  curves;  forehead  high  and  slightly  reced- 
ing, nose  of  Greek  or  Homan  type;  lips  full  but  not  coarse; 
chin  receding  but  not  weak;  teeth,  both  number  and  align- 
ment normal.  No  competent  orthodontist  would  think  of 
converting  this  ideal  of  our  second  class  into  the  first  or 
straight  class,  for  he  would  recognize  that  the  harmony  of 
the  features  would  be  destroyed. 

The  third  class,  or  concave  profile,  has  the  frontal  and 
mental  eminences  only  in  contact  with  the  perjiendicular 
line.  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  of  this  profile  being  a 
mark  of  beauty,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  the  class  is  small 
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romparwl  witli  the  iitlier  two.  It  is  a  c-<jnditiun  con- 
fronting the  prosthetist,  and  he  must  place  the  features  in 
as  pleasing  a  relation  to  the  concave  line  of  the  individual 
as  possible. 

The  physiognomy  of  man  is  gradually  changing  and 
tending  toward  types.  The  intermarriage  of  diiferent 
nationalities  and  the  modes  of  living,  causing  mental  de- 
velopment and  physical  degeneracy,  partly  account  for  this 
condition.  For  the  last  few  years  orthodontists  have  been 
impres-sing  u|)on  our  attenticm  the  importance  of  teeth  in 
the  plijsiognom^'  of  man,  and  giving  us  a  rational  reason 
for  many  of  the  abn()rmal  conditions.  This  same  study  is 
of  value  to  the  prosthetist,  as  it  aids  him  to  understand  the 
design  of  nature  for  the  individual  case;  also  aids  him  in 
classification.  In  studying  the  harmonies  and  inharmonies. 
of  the  face,  it  is  important  that  we  consider  the  causes  as 
well  as  the  effects. 

When  the  prosthetist  has  stndied  the  individual  case  and 
classified  it  he  is  confronted  with  the  question.  What  is 
one's  duty,  to  restore  the  features  to  the  natural  or  to  the 
normal  condition?  It  is  apparent  that  a  normal  convex 
profile  should  not,  in  a  portion  of  its  outline,  be  converted 
into  the  conca\e  type,  thus  forming  an  ogre  monstrosity. 
Each  iniliridual  case  must  hi-  ki-pi  within  it.t  normal  clasB, 
then  it  is  a  matter  of  judgment  for  the  prosthetist  and 
patient  to  decide  to  irhai  extent  the  natural  [leculiarities  shall 
be  modified. 

It  should  he  borne  in  mind  that  physiognomists  make  a 
distinction  between  anatomy  and  expression.  Expression 
is  of  the  soul,  by  and  through  the  anatomy.  Therefore 
deformities  of  the  anatomy  may  l>elie  the  soul.  The  pros- 
thetist should  study  well  to  have  the  teeth  of  the  proper 
size,  color,  form,  arrangement,  and  the  dentures  so  con- 
toured that  they  may  harmonise  with  the  rest  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  face.  The  esthetics  of  prosthesis  may  be  expressed 
thus:    HarmoniiJUs  in  anatomy  ami  {)ieasing  in  expression. 

?'ig.  394  is  tlie  classic  figure  .\p<illo,  and  is  the  Greek 
type  of  the  straight  profile.  For  study  purposes  and  as  an 
ideal,  artists  have  divided  the  face  into  three  parts  called 
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thirds — upper,  middle,  and  lower  (see  Fig.  1),  Tlie  ideal 
face  has  the  three-thirds  of  equal  length,  hut  in  actual  life 
they  rarely  attain  this  relationship.  Also  the  ideal  head 
has  the  ear  entirely  in  the  middle  third,  and  of  the  same 
length  as  the  nose. 

Fig.  395'  is  a  fair  representation  of  life,  that  is,  that  faces 
are  not  formed  by  rule.  However,  it  is  necessary  tii  have  a 
standard  for  comparison,  that  ideas  may  he  conveyed  from 
one  to  another.  Therein  is  the  only  value  attachetl  to  the 
Apollo  in  dental  study.     Referring  to  Fig,  395  it  is  seen  that 


the  upper  and  middle  thinis  are  equal  in  length,  but  tliat 
the  lower  third  is  \-cry  much  longer.  The  upper  two-thirds 
belong  to  a  square  type  of  face  while  the  lower  third  belongs 
to  the  parallelogram  (see  Fig.  407).  It  is  also  seen  tliat  the 
ear  does  not  harmonize  with  the  middle  third  but  does  with 
the  lower  third  of  the  face,  therefore  the  face  is  a  blend  of 
two  tj-pes.  The  square  type  predominates,  as  it  is  two-thirds 
square;  therefore  to  have  a  perfectly  harmonious  face  it 
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would  be  necessary  to  remodel  the  lower  third  and  the  ear  to 
conform  to  the  upper  two-thirda.  It  is  sometimes  stated  in 
association  discussions  that  the  length  of  the  nose  determines 
the  length  of  artificial  teeth  because  the  lower  third  when  the 
mouth  is  closed  should  be  of  the  same  length  as  the  middle 
third  of  the  face.  In  this  individual  case  if  the  natural  teeth 
were  all  lost  it  would  be  impossible  to  construct  dentures 
with  a  sufficiently  close-shut  bite  to  reduce  the  lower  third 
to  the  dimensions  necessary  to  make  the  face  threc-thinls 
square  type.     Nevertheless  to  restore  the  mouth  with  teeth 


of  the  length  of  tooth  and  bite  of  youth  would  be  wnmg  fur 
two  reasons:  (I)  esthetics  require  that  the  teeth  should  be 
well  aged,  that  is,  much  shortened  by  wear  and  (2)  the 
natural  conditions  should  be  modified  toward  the  normal, 
thereby  producing  a  more  harmonious  relation  of  the  three 
portions  of  the  face. 

Figs.  396,  397  and  398'  are  respectively  straight,  convex, 
and  concave  profiles.     In  all  three  of  the  illustrations  each 

'  Fi^,  396  and  397  were  taken  from  publiP  prinls  and  are  of  pcraona 
notable  for  menlsliCy  and  humanitariaDisni ;  Fik.  398  is  aS  a  drawing  by 
Lavaler  depirting  mdaac^holia.  ll  mnkiu  emphatic  the  prominence  nl  the 
{rmiIaI  Mnd  mental  eminenCEa  and  the  deprosaion  of  the  mnxiliie. 
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third  is  ill  liuriiiimy  witli  the  rcmaiiniig  twi»-tliirt!s  uf  the 
face.  A  study  of  the  profile  coosist^  nf  a  comparison  of  the 
thirds  of  the  face.  Very  often  the  lower  third  will  not  be 
in  harmony  with  the  facial  type.  It  is  in  this  class  nf  cases 
that  the  prosthetist  and  orthodnntist  inuy  improve  ui>on  the 
natural;  that  is,  they  may  in()lil  th:'  lower  third  of  the  face 


toward  the  normal  of  its  predominating  tyix-.  The  straight 
profile  seems  to  predominate  in  the  Clerman.  I-'rench.  and 
t'eltic  types,  while  the  convex  profile  is  specially  prevalent 
in  the  Knglish,  Scotch,  and  Jewish  types. 

Fig.  :!9fl  is  Dr.  B.  J,  Cigrand's  selection  of  three  bbtorical 
characters  as  representative  of  the  tliree  profiles.    The  tower 
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two-thir<ls  of  the  face  of  Daniel  Webster  is  of  the  straiglit 
profile,  while  the  massive  development  of  the  frontal  eminence 
would  place  the  upper  third  with  the  nincave  class.  The 
face  of  Caniinal  Newman  is  equally  fine,  Iml  the  frontal 
and  mental  eminences  are  overdeveloped,  thereby  giving  the 
concave  profile,  Henry  Clay  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the 
convex  profile.     However,  the  lips  are  a  trifle  fiat. 


Figs.  400  and  4(JI  are  taken  from  Angle's  work  on  Ortho- 
diinlia.  This  profile  is  also  a  mixed  one.  The  upper  third 
is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  straight  profile.  The  middle  third 
would  require  a  careful  study  of  the  face  to  determine  its 
classification.  The  cast  of  the  upper  dental  arch  (Fig.  41X)) 
shows  an  almost  ideal  alignment  and  complement  of  teeth; 
however,  the  apparent  depression  in  the  proximity  of  the 
apical  ends  of  the  teeth,  also  the  concave  form  of  the  riose, 
would  indicate  an  insufficient  development  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  maxilla.  This  factor  would  require  careful 
inspection  to  determine  whether  this  seeming  depression 
is  real  or  only  apparent  because  of  the  greatly  enlarged 
mandible.  If  the  upper  piirtiim  <if  the  maxilla  is  fully 
developed,   then   the   face  belongs  to  the  straight  profile 
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ti-pe,  ctnaplicated  with  a  greatly  malformed  mandible: 
if  the  upper  portion  of  the  maxilla  is  depressed,  then  the 
pniijle  is  of  a  mixed  type;  the  lower  two-thirds,  being  com- 
plicated with  an  enlarged  mandible,  is  of  the  concave  t;-pe, 
and  the  upper  of  the  straight  tj-pe. 


Lip9.^-There  is  one  other  factor  In  the  study  of  the  profile 
that  must  always  be  given  careful  attention  when  making 
restoration  with  artificial  dentures,  and  that  is  the  lips. 
The  lips  may  he  classed  as  thin,  medium,  and  thick;  also 
one  may  be  thin  and  the  other  thick.  The  proper  contouring 
of  the  lips  can  only  be  done  by  the  proper  setting  of  the 
anterior  teetli,  and  the  c-ontiguoiis  gum  restoration.  This 
factor  is  not  a  part  f>f  anatomical  occlusion,  which  is  purely 
mechanical  and  scientific;  but  is  of  the  esthetic  and  can  be 
produced  only  by  the  one  seeing  and  handling  the  mouth. 
Therefore  a  dentist  who  is  satisfle<i  with  the  mounting  of 
artificial  teeth  by  a  commercial  dental  laboratory  shows 
himself  deficient  in  the  esthetic  sense,  and  owes  it  to  himself 
and  liis  patient  to  either  develop  the  esthetics  of  prosthesis 
or  eschew  prosthetic  dentistry.  The  writer  trusts  this 
coudemuation  of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  dental 
profession  will  discourage  no  one,  but  will  excite  many  to 
It  sense  of  duty  and  an  earnest  effort  at  perfecting  himself. 
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The  proper  contouring  of  the  lips  may  require  that  the 
anterior  teeth  may  have  end-to-end  occlusion,  or  that  there 
may  be  little  or  much  protrusion  of  the  lower  anterior 
teeth;  or  they  may  require  little  or  much  retrusion.  The 
setting  of  the  six  upper  and  lower  anterior  teeth  with  the 
amount  and  shaping  of  the  contiguous  gum  restoration  has 
more  to  do  with  the  beauty  of  the  face  than  the  proper 
selection  of  teeth,  because  the  contour  of  the  lips  is  visible 
at  all  times,  and  the  teeth  only  when  s]>eaking  and  laughing. 
However,  perfection  implies  that  no  part  is  deficient,  there- 
fore equal  attention  should  be  given  to  e\er;-  factor  and  the 
teeth  selected  of  suitable  form,  size,  color,  and  texture, 
the  teeth  occluded  anatomically,  and  the  lips  restored  so 
that  the  lower  third  of  the  face  may  harmonize  in  anatomy 
and  be  pleasing  in  expression. 

HABMONT. 

The  preceding  chapters  of  this  book  liave  been  devoted 
to  developing  the  mechanical  phases  of  prosthesis,  also 
a  reasonable  sc'ience  for  the  modes  of  prtK-edure,  and 
incidentally  the  cosmetics  ha\'e  l>een  touched  upon.  How- 
ever, in  teaching  the  science  and  art  of  prosthesis  it  is  not 
wise  to  more  than  intimate  the  existence  of  the  esthetic, 
because  of  the  confusion  and  distraction  of  mind  created. 
The  prosthetist  must  first  become  an  artisan,  and  then, 
with  patient  endeavor,  develop  the  artist.  The  utilitarian 
art  is  the  first  consideratitwi,  and  is  that  for  which  there  is 
the  greatest  demand;  but  for  the  mechanical  dentist  to 
dignify  his  work  and  make  himself  worthy  to  be  ranked  as  a 
professional  man  he  must  place  the  stamp  of  ideality  upon 
the  product  of  his  hand.  As  there  are  no  two  individuals 
exactly  alike,  in  fact  no  individual,  one  side  of  whose  face  is 
the  counterpart  of  the  other,  it  is  impossible  to  establish 
fast  rules  for  esthetics.  It  is  possible,  however,  and  is  the 
province  of  this  chapter  to  map  out  certain  lines  of  thought, 
and  some  technic  as  a  means  for  harmonizing  the  work 
of  the  craftsman  with  the  envinniment  and  making  pleas- 
ing the  expression  of  the  individual.    To  recapitulate:  The 
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finishing  touches  of  the  artist  shall  corneal  iht-  work  of  the 
artisan.  As  the  sculptor  and  painter  may  imly  express  their 
thoughts  in  tangible  suhstanee,  S4)  it  is  that  the  dental  esthet- 
ist  may  only  express  his  thoughts  by  means  of  tlie  artificial 
denture,  The  value,  therefore,  of  the  prosthetist's  creation  is 
not  in  the  intrinsic  value  uf  the  physical  material  entering 
into  it,  but  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  thought  expressed 
in  the  artificial  substitute.  The  science  and  art  of  prosthesis 
(leal  with  the  materials  and  manipulation  of  them,  whereas 
esthetics  has  to  do  with  contour  and  color  regardless  of  the 
material  used.  Contour  and  color  are  concerned  with  the 
surface  only;  therefore  the  lingual,  labial,  and  buccal  surfaces 
are  the  subjects  for  onr  furtlier  consideration  of  artificial 
dentures. 

Lingual  Surface. — The  lingual  surface  of  the  maxilla  is 
dome-shaped,  but  varies  in  conformation  from  an  invert«i  V 
(A)  to  a  flat  surface.  As  the  dome  of  the  moutti  is  one  of  the 
resonant  chambers,  useful  in  articulate  speech,  it  is  evident 
that  its  form  has  much  influence  in  sound  formation.  This 
dues  not  imply  that  a  definite  shape  nf  the  vault  is  necessarj' 
to  articulation,  but  it  does  imply  tliat  certain  conforma- 
tions are  more  favorable  for  clear  enunciation  than  others, 
and  that  clear  enunciation  (;annot  be  had  with  every  vault 
formation.  Therefore  the  proathetist  may  mar  <»r  unprove 
the  conditions  for  good  eniuiciation.  The  rounded  oval 
dome  vault  is  the  best  devised  for  human  speech.  However, 
the  genius  of  mankind  is  great,  and  he  can  overcome  many 
of  the  impediments  to  sound  formation.  Nevertheless,  when 
he  has  required  the  art  of  enunciation,  any  radical  change 
in  this  resonant  chamber  will  necessitate  a  change  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  tongue  is  conformed  and  phwed. 
Therefore  it  is  logical  to  as.sume  that  the  conformation  of 
the  lingual  surface  of  the  artificial  denture  should  be  as  near 
the  size  and  conformation  of  the  vault  in  which  the  subject 
has  acquired  good  enunciation  as  possible;  otherwise  the 
individual  will  have  to  learn  the  art  of  clear  sjjeech  over 
again.  Chapter  I,  in  connection  with  Figs.  12.  1.3  and  14, 
illustrate  the  changes  that  take  place  due  to  the  loss  of  tlie 
teeth.     Fig.  12  demonstrates  thai  miy  unnecessary  thickness   , 
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of  the  lingual  surface  of  the  denture  is  an  impediment  to 
speech;  however,  as  a  mechanical  appliance  is  essential  to 
restore  the  lost  tissues,  good  mechanics  requires  that  the 
apparatus  shall  have  a  safe  margin  of  resistance  to  the  stress 
to  which  it  may  be  subjected.  This  will  require  a  thickness 
of  material  in  the  indirect  ratio  to  the  strength,  rigidity, 
and  elasticity  of  the  material  employed.  Is  it  not  evident 
that  the  car\'ing  of  the  lingual  contour  of  the  teeth,  gums, 
and  rugie,  as  seen  in  many  of  the  illustrations  of  this  book, 
are  more  than  fanciful,  that  it  is  the  acme  of  the  practical 
in  restoring  enunciation?  Further  than  this,  the  restoring 
of  the  ruga-  is  beneficial  as  an  aid  to  the  tongue  in  deglu- 
tition. Chapter  1  should  be  read  as  a  further  elucidation 
of  this  theme.  The  technic  of  restoring  the  lingual  surface 
consists  of  the  methods  previously  described  and  illustrated. 
The  requirements  of  esthetics  are  that  the  original  contour 
of  the  lingual  surface  of  the  maxilla  shall  be  reproduced 
as  nearly  as  possible;  that  excessi^■e  thickness  of  the  linguo- 
cervical  portion  should  be  employed  only  when  other  condi- 
tions make  them  imperative. 

Labial  Surface. — The  labial  surface  may  be  defined  as 
that  depicted  by  the  incisor  and  cuspid  teeth.  The  contour 
of  this  surface  of  the  artificial  dentures  is  to  give  support 
and  form  to  the  overlying  soft  tissues,  thus  restoring  the 
anatomical  harmony  and  aiding  in  the  expression.  There 
are  two  jKirtions  of  this  surface  to  be  considered,  namely, 
the  gum  |)ortion  and  the  teeth.  Chapter  I  describes  the 
change  wrought  by  resorption  of  the  aheolar  processes,  and 
the  same  chapter  explains  the  muscles  and  their  action 
associated  with  this  surface  of  an  artificial  denture. 

The  contour  of  the  gum  portion  requires  that  it  shall  not 
impinge  upon  the  frenum  labii,  nor  make  too  full  the  incisal 
fossa?;  but  that  it  shall  restore  the  <'uspid  eminences,  includ- 
ing the  nasobuccolabial  triangles.  As  previously  suggested, 
the  contour  for  the  individual  case  will  be  determined  by  the 
tj-pal  condition.  The  contour  of  the  teeth  will  be  influenced 
by  the  type  and  age  of  the  patient.  In  order  to  understand 
the  typal  influences  it  is  neces.sary  to  digress  from  the  theme 
of  .study  and  consider  abstractly  the  temperaments. 


TEMPERAMENTS. 

Dr.  Jat'tiues  defines  Icinjierjtineiit  as:  A  state  nf  the  IkkIv 
depending  upun  certain  ciinibinations  uS  the  various  systems 
and  organs  and  certain  functional  conditions  afTecttnK 
them. 

The  temperaments  are  physiological  conditions  and  are 
nsually  considered  unchangablc.  !)r.  .lacques.  than  whom 
there  is  probably  no  greater  authority,  states,  on  page  11(1 
of  his  book.  The  Teinprran/cittn,  that: 

"When  once  cstabhshed.  the  temperament  inchnes  natu- 
rally to  [jeriietuate  and  intTcase  itself,  since  it  gives  rise  to 
hahits  that  exercise  the  organs  on  which  it  depends,  A 
change  of  temperament,  then,  implies  strong  counteracting 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  the  constitution;  and  as 
such  strong  influences  are  in  a  majorit\'  of  cases  [aoking,  the 
inherited  tendencj-  is  generally  followed,  and  a  temperament 
once  established  is  maintained  through  life.  This,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  being  universally  the  case.  The  inherent 
predisposition  is  sometimes  entirely  overcome  and  the  con- 
stitution radically  changed." 

There  are  various  cla.ssiiieations  of  the  temperaments;  but 
the  one  here  used  (because  it  is  the  one  associated  with  the 
classification  of  teeth)  is  the  one  apparently  adopted  and 
de.scribetl  by  Dr.  Hpurzheim. 

"1.  The  lymphatic  Temperament.  ^  The  lymphatic  or 
phlegmatic  temperament  is  indicated  by  pale  white  skin, 
fair  hair,  romidness  of  form,  and  repletion  of  the  cellular 
tissue.  The  flesh  is  soft,  the  vital  actions  are  languid,  the 
pulse  is  feeble;  all  indicate  slowness  and  weakness  in  the 
vegetative,  afi'ective,  and  intellectual  functions, 

"2.  The  Sanguine  Temperament. ^T he  sanguine  tempera- 
ment is  proclaimed  b\'  a  tolerable  cttnsistenej-  of  Hesh, 
moderate  phmipness  of  parts,  light  or  chestnut  hair,  blue 
eyes,  great  activity  of  the  arterial  system,  a  strong,  full 
and  frequent  pulse,  and  an  animated  countenance.  Persons 
thus  wmstituted  are  easily  affected  by  external  impressions, 
and  pos.sess  greater  energy  than  th()se  of  the  former  lem- 
pi-rument. 
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"3.  The  BUitnis  Temperament. — The  bilious  temperament 
is  characterized  hy  black  hair;  a  dark,  yellowish,  or  brown 
skin;  black  eyes;  mo<lerately  full,  but  firm  muscles,  and 
harshly  expressed  forms.  Those  endowed  with  this  con- 
stitution have  a  strongly-  marked  and  decided  expression 
of  countenance;  they  manifest  great  general  activity  and 
functional  energy. 

"4,  The  Nervous  Temperment. — Tlie  external  signs  of  the 
nervous  temponimerit  are  fine,  thin  hair,  delicate  health, 
general  emaciation,  and  smallness  of  the  muscles,  rapidity 
in  the  musc'iilar  a<'ti<>ns,  vi\'acity  in  tlie  sensations.  The 
nenous  system  of  iiidi\'i(luals  so  constituted  preponderates 
extremely  and  they  exliibit  great  nervous  sensibility." 

These  four  divisions  are  spoken  of  as  primary  tempera- 
ments. It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  an  indi- 
vidual whose  organization  complied  with  any  one  of  these 
divisions  only.  Most  persons  show  one  temperament 
markedly  strong,  but  modifitxl  with  one  or  more  of  the  other 
temperaments;  while  others  jmssess  an  equal  blending  of  two 
or  more  tempeniments.  It  is  this  blending  of  the  classes  in 
varying  degrees  that  causes  the  difference  in  the  physiog- 
nomy of  [>ersons  and  peoples.  However,  to  study  the  com- 
plex it  is  necessar\'  to  reiluce  it  to  its  comjwncnts;  therefore 
the  temperaments  are  first  studied  in  the  primarj'  classiii- 
cation,  as  lymphatic,  sanguine,  bilious,  and  nervous;  and 
then  in  the  binary  classification,  as  lymphatosanguine,  and 
sanguoK-mphatic,  the  one  being  the  basic  and  the  other  the 
modifying  tem|x'rament.  rnfortunately,  writers  are  not 
agreed  in  the  manner  of  forming  the  com[>i)und  noun.  Home 
writers  first  name  the  basic  and  then  the  modifier,  as  sanguo- 
nervous;  otliers  reverse  the  order,  as  nervosanguine,  both 
referring  to  the  same  physiognomical  condition.  Because 
of  this  confusion  of  nomenclature  tlie  writer  prefers  using 
a  phrase  in  place  of  the  compound  noun,  iis  the  sanguine 
modified  with  the  nervous  temperament,  or  the  ner\ous 
modified  by  the  sanguine  temperament.  The  meaning  is 
then  unmistakable. 

I^r.  Jacques  states  that  it  is  very  <lifficult  to  get  portraits 
representing   the    h-mphatic   temperament,    but   that    the 


illustrations  he  gives  show  its  general  tendency.     Figs,  402 
and  403  are  reproductions  of  two  of  Iiis  extuiiples.    The  one 


to  the  left  is  modified  with  the  bilious  teraperBineiit,  while 
tile  one  to  the  right  is  modified  by  the  sanguine  temiMjmment. 


TEMl'EKAMBSTS 


Figs.  404,  405  and  40t>  are  reproductions  of  Kis  examples  of 
the  sanguine,  bilious,  and  nervous  ti^mperaments  ( 
lively. 
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Professor  Pro  there,  of  the  Northwestern  I'niversity 
Dental  School,  in  his  book,  Frostkelic  DeniiHry.  presents  a 
condensed  table  of  the  primary  temperaments  and  their 
appropriate  teeth.  The  table  here  reproduced  «'iU  aid  in 
fixing  in  the  mind  the  main  facts  pertaining  to  the  tempera- 
ments and  their  apj>lication  to  the  selection  of  teeth  for  an 
edentulous  patient. 


[<  Fin    add    oUv.  PiUid.  opMue.  ar  Pmrij'    >htnrl. 
J    bal    irithanL     muililf  yellinr        Imd  Md   Bui. 


UshI    Br>v    or!  r»K. 


lit  (uifF  fend  rDUfldtd 


I    hliek.,    ycOaw 


Tliere  is  but  one  objet't  for  the  dentist  studying  the 
temperaments,  and  that  is  to  aid  in  selecting  teeth  of  suitable 
form  and  color.  It  is  true  that  the  classification  of  tempera- 
ment is  not  based  upon  scientific  facts,  but  nevertheless 
certain  facts  have  been  grafted  onto  the  pseudoscience, 
and  if  the  familiar  terms  are  used  only  to  define  certain 
combinations  of  form  and  color  no  harm  is  done. 

Madame  Schimmelpennick,  an  English  authoress,  issued 
a  nork  in  1815  on  the  Science  of  Beauty,  from  which  Fig.  407 
is  taken.  This  reduces  the  fundamental  forms  of  faces  to 
the  square,  triangle,  and  circle,  with  modifications. 

The  form  of  the  central  inci.sor  hemg  obtained  by  the 
shape  of  the  face  was  given  in  a  paper  and  by  demonstration 
by  Dr.  F.  II.  Herry,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  at  Buffalo, 
New  York,  at  the  annual  session  of  the  Institute  of  Dental 
Pedagogics,  Hin3. 
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r>r,  J,  I,eon  Williams  uses  the  same  geometrical  fiKures 
to  express  the  forms  of  teeth.  Recently  his  writings  have 
appeared  in  several  publications,  notably  the  Denial  Digest 
beginning  with  the  February  1914  number. 


The  forms  of  teeth  suitable  for  the  patient  'ia\ing  been 
determined,  the  size  and  color  remain.  The  size  of  the 
teeth  is  determined  by  instruction  given  under  the  heading 
Grinding  and  Setting  I'p  on  page  2il9. 

Color. — There  are  liut  two  primary-  colors  that  need  be 
considered  in  the  color  of  teeth,  yellow  and  blue.  These 
two  colors  iin^  found  in  all  teeth  in  \arying  shades.  The 
brunette  will  have  the  yellow  of  a  bronze  hue,  while  the 
blonde  will  ha\e  tlie  yellow  of  a  creamy  hue.  Blue  is  in  the 
teeth  mostly  as  gray,  and  its  intensity  will  be  in  the  ratio 
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to  the  intensity  of  tlic  color  of  the  skin.  The  teeth  histo- 
lopically  are  of  the  dermal  tissues  and  derive  their  color  from 
the  eirculating  fluids  of  the  body,  hut  with  this  difference, 
that  with  advancing  age  the  dermal  tissues,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  teeth,  lose  their  intensity,  while  the  teeth  increase 
in  intensity  of  color. 

Elaborate  descriptions  and  extensive  classifications  of  the 
temperaments  may  he  found  in  both  the  A  mrruiin  Syntrm  of 
Denli^tri/  and  the  .  ( miriran  Tejrl-himk  of  I'ro^itketir  OriUietry. 
The  student  is  referred  to  these  works  for  a  further  inves- 
tigation of  this  subject. 


APPLICATION. 

Uetuniing  to  the  theme,  hiliinl  .inrfmr,  it  remains  to  apply 
the  ideas  presented  under  the  headings  Profile  and  Tempera- 
ments. This  may  best  be  done  by  use  of  a  patient.  The 
patient  (Figs.  408  and  409)  has  been  edentulous  for  many 
years.  She  is  about  sixty  years  of  age,  stronglj'  sanguine, 
with  a  nervous  temperament  modification.  The  sanguijie 
temperament  is  indicated  by  the  generally  rounded  cast  of 
features  and  physique  of  the  blonde  type,  The  nervou.s 
temperament  is  indicated  by  the  width  of  the  forehead  and 
by  the  toning  down  of  the  blonde  tj^pe  of  coloring. 

Figs,  410  and  411  present  the  patient  wearing  artificial 
dentures  that  do  not  restore  the  harmony  of  the  face,  there- 
fore causing  her  to  appear  more  aged  than  she  is.  Notice 
tlie  straiglit  profile,  which  shtiuld  be  slightly  cou\'ex,  the 
exaggerated  lines  about  the  mouth,  the  compressed  lips,  and 
the  depressed  nasobuccolabial  triangle.  Compare  thi.s  with 
Figs.  412  and  4lli,  in  which  the  features  have  l)een  restored 
so  that  the  lips  in  profile  are  slightly  protruding,  tlie  exposed 
mucous  membrane  is  natural  and  in  keeping  with  the  thick- 
ness of  the  lips.  Observe  the  gradation  from  the  thin, 
compressed,  severe,  and  repelling  expressions  of  the  e<ientu- 
loUs  mouth,  to  that  of  the  serious,  but  cheery  and  pleasing 
cxpres-sioii  of  the  restoration.  Surely  the  dentist's  handi- 
work may  belie  the  soul,  or  it  may  be  in  harmony  with  that 
if  the  Creator  and  Father  Time. 


1 

! 

^ 

^^^s^^-^ 

1 
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Occlusion  and  Contour  Models. —Chapter  IV  instructs  how 
to  form  the  occlusion  models,  but  necessarily  the  contouring 
of  the  models  could  not,  at  that  time,  be  discussed.  Now. 
in  the  study  of  the  esthetics  of  restoration,  the  required 
contours  of  the  wax  ni«Mlels  should  sugtjpst  themselves  to 
the  mind  of  the  student,  and  he  should  sec  that  a  half-hour 
or  even  an  hour  spent  in  modelling  the  contour  models  is 
time  well  and   profitably  spent.     Fig.  (i9  shows  the  wax 


liiwlels  with  the  me<lian  |)ortion  and  the  incisive  fo.ssje 
depressed,  and  the  cuspid  eminence  represented.  The  occlu- 
sal border  of  the  upi)er  model  overlaps  the  lower;  and  the 
lower  model  is  depressed  horizontally  to  represent  the  sulcus 
mentolabialis  of  the  external  surface  of  the  lower  lip.  While 
the  occlusion  and  contour  models  represented  in  Fig.  *i9 
were  not  for  this  patient,  their  conformation  is  verj-  similar  to 
^that  which  was  rc(|uired.     However,  Figs.  245,  240  and  247 
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are  of  the  denture  in  the  mouth  of  the  patient  shown  in  Figs. 
412  and  413. 

Technic  of  Model  Contoar.^ — The  wax  models,  hnviiig  been 
constructed   for  occlusion,  are   placed   in   the  month  and, 


with  the  face  in  repoie,  studied  for  contour.  -  The  face  is 
.>ttudieil  in  profile  and  in  full  front,  while  the  portion  of  the 
wax  models  to  be  added  to  or  taken  from  is  determined  by 
gentle  pressure  of  the  fingers  upon  the  external  surface  of 
the  lips.     While  conducting  this  rnntnur  modelling  of  the 


labial  surface  of  the  wax  mixlels   the  prosthetist  must  l>e 


certain  that  the  mandible  is 
the  parts  to  be  considered 
dtscribed  in  Chapter  I.    It 


retrusion.  The  anatomy  of 
n  the  mwlel  restorations  are 
H  unnecessary  to  develop  per- 
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fectioii  of  rcst<»r!ition  in  the  wax  mtKleb,  for  the  fioal  esthetic 
restoriitiuii  is  t<t  be  wrought  in  the  niotlel  dentures;  tliat  is, 
with  the  portetain  teeth  mounted  on  wax.  Little  attention 
need  be  given  at  this  time  to  the  hnea  nasolabiuhs,  nor 
need  tlie  patient  he  shown  the  restoration;  indeed,  it  is  not 
well  to  fall  attention  to  this  phase  of  the  construction, 
because  the  work  is  only  l>t<icke<i  out  and  ii  trained  imagina- 
tion is  required  to  comprehend  the  result,  which  attribute 
the  iivenigc  patient  does  not  possess. 


Buccal  Surlace.— Tliis  surface  need  not  be  considered  in 
the  ix^clusion  models  from  the  view-point  of  contour,  but 
it  needs  careful  consideration  at  the  time  of  pnning  the 
occlusion  and  contour  of  the  miMtel  dentures.  The  |)atient 
shown  in  Fifis.  412  and  4tH  requires  no  buccal  restoration, 
and  this  is  true  of  probably  a  majority  of  patients. 


BXrHESSIOS  l.\   ACTION 


Fig.  414  is  a  profile  view  of  a  patient  requiring  exten- 
sive restoration.  Figs.  415  and  4!ti  give  two  views  of  the 
required  artificial  dentures  as  first  developed  in  the  models 
and  then  reproduced  in  vulcanite.  Figs.  417  and  418  give 
two  views  of  the  features  restored.  The  buccal  contours  do 
more  than  reduce  the  excessive  dimples  of  the  cheeks;  they 
modulate  the  linea  nasolabialis,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the 
line  is  flexible  and  graceful  both  in  n'pose  and  action.  If 
the  cuspid  fossiv  are  built  out  in  the  artitieial  denture  for 


the  purpose  of  obliterating  these  lines  in  repose,  it  will 
produce  an  exceedinglj'  disagreeable  effect  when  the  mouth 
is  in  action. 

EXPRESSION  IN  ACTION. 

If  the  face  were  Jihvay^  in  repose  t!ie  study  of  esthetics 
would  be  fininlicd,  l>ut  the  severest  test  of  the  esthetic 
creation  is  when  the  patient  is  speaking  and  laughing;  for 
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then  the  size,  fomi.  color,  arrangement,  and  mdi\-iduatizetl 
effect  of  the  teeth  are  on  exhibition,  and  if  the  proathetist 
has  concealed  the  art,  he  is  an  esthetist,  and  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  his  handiwork. 


TEETH. 

SiM. — The  size  of  the  teeth  were  considered  in  the  technie 
of  construction  (Chapters  I  and  VI). 

Form  and  Color.— The  form  and  color  of  the  teeth  are 
determine<l  by  the  class  or  temperament  when  the  patient  is 
nientiilons,  but  ai-e  selected  to  hamionizc  with  the  remaining 
teeth  in  partial  eases. 

Arrangement. — The  teeth  are  arranged  as  iiistruetetl  in 
Chapter  VI,  modified  slightly  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
individual  indications  of  tlie  patient;  that  is,  the  Ijmphatic 
type  will  require  the  arrangement  to  be  a  trifle  flatter  and 
broader  than  described  in  the  mechanical  setting  up  of  tlie 
teeth.  The  sanguine  type  will  require  no  change  in  the  six 
anterior  teeth,  but  the  bicuspids  should  be  slightly  more 
prominent.  The  bilious  tj'pe  will  require  the  central  incisors 
to  be  depressed  so  as  to  give  a  square  effect,  but  no  change 
distal  to  the  cuspids.  The  nervoas  t\'pe  may  have  the 
centrals  more  prominent  and  the  cuspids  slightly  depre.^seil. 

Individualisation. — Here  no  rule  can  be  established,  for 
it  is  the  little  touches,  here  and  there,  by  way  of  sUghtly 
rotating,  inclining,  protruding,  retruding,  extruding,  or 
intruding  one  or  more  of  the  teeth;  also  grinding,  inserting 
fillings,  and  staining  the  teeth  that  i-ompletes  the  harmony. 
This  work  should  be  done  b\'  the  aid  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  patient,  and  possibly  a  friend.  It  is  often  wise  to  lead 
the  patient  or  friend  so  that  the;-  will  suggest  the  desired 
change.  However,  this  does  not  imply  that  inartistic  antl 
monstrous  desires  of  some  patients  are  to  be  complied  with; 
not  at  all,  but  if  the  patient  can  be  led  to  suggest  what  is 
really  needed,  it  will  usually  be  more  readily  accepted. 
This  will  prove  a  good  suggestion  if  properly  used.  Never- 
theless, there  are  many  patients  that  have  little  artistic 
sense,  and  cannot  be  asked  to  aid  in  this  impiirtant  task. 
Unfortunately  these  are  the  persons  who  are  later  subject 
to  the  influence  o!  mcomvetenl.  ttVCx*;*, 
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Ctold  Fillinpi.— Gold  fillings  may  at  times  be  inserted  so 
as  to  greatly  relieve  the  artificial  efTect,  especially  when  the 
patient  has  had,  for  years,  conspicuously  displayed  gold 
fillings.  In  such  cases  it  is  well  to  reduce  the  size  and  number 
of  the  fillings  and  place  them  so  as  to  give  the  appearance 
that  the  patient  has  gone  to  a  more  esthetic  practitioner. 
Gold  crowns  for  display  purposes  should  never  be  tolerated 
unless  the  patient  is  markedly  "loud"  and  nothing  less  will 
complete  the  harmony. 

Technie, — The  tooth  to  be  filled  is  cupped  out  with  a 
small  stone,  so  as  to  form  a  saucer-shaped  cavity;  doye^ 
tailed  grooves  may  be  cut  with  a  small  knife-edged  disk 
stone,  and  retiiining  pits  made  with  a  diamond  drill  kept 
wet  with  -water.  The  tooth  may  be  mounted  with  sealing 
wax  on  a  block  of  wood,  as  a  means  of  support  while  filling 
mth  gold.  This  mounting  may  be  done  before  preparing 
the  cavity,  but  preferably  after  the  cavity  is  cut. 

STAINING  THE  TEETH. 

The  manufacturers  of  artificial  teeth  are  to  be  commended 
for  the  excellence  of  their  product,  but  such  stock  cannot 
be  individualized  at  the  factory.  The  expert  artisans  in  the 
factory  are  most  competent  to  prepare  the  crude  earthy 
material,  grind,  compress,  and  fuse  it  into  blocks  having  the 
semblance  of  teeth,  perfect  material  for  the  hand  of  the 
artist.  The  error  lias  been  made  by  the  profession  in  that 
it  demanded  of  the  manufacturer  a  finished  product  for  the 
individual  case,  which  is  an  imix)ssibility.  The  artist,  and 
he  is  the  dentist,  must  take  the  product  of  the  artisan  and 
individualize  it. 

The  manufacturer  has,  for  convenience  of  marketing, 
arranged  his  stock  of  teeth  in  sets.  These  sets  vary  in 
number  from  two  to  twenty-eight  teeth,  and  are  of  uniform 
color,  that  is,  the  color,  tint  and  shade  are  the  same  in 
each  of  the  teeth;  while  in  nature  the  tint  and  shade  of  a  set 
of  teeth  vary  materially. 

Shade  and  tint  are  technical  terms  of  the  c^olorist.  Shade 
implies  that  a  small  amount  of  black  is  added  to  deepen  the 
color,  while  tint  is  produced  by  the  addition  of  white. 


Dr.  E.  A,  Royce,  of  Chicami.  has  cnlled  attention  to  the 
fat-t  that  the  upper  central  incisors  are  the  foundation  tint 
of  the  teeth  in  a  set,  while  in  the  laterals  and  cuspids  tlie 
shading  is  progressive  and  then  diminishes  through  the  first 
and  second  bicuspids  and  first  molar.  The  lower  teeth 
follow  the  same  rule,  beginning  ftHth  the  centrals  a.  little 
darker  than  the  upper  centrals. 

The  amount  of  sliading  in  each  of  the  classes?  of  teetli  will 
vary  with  the  environment;  that  is.  temperament,  brc. 
and  the  influences  of  waste  and  repair.  Therefore  for  tlie 
rnuimfa<'turers  to  attempt  to  supply,  through  the  trade, 
teeth  esthetically  (■<jiistructed  for  each  indi\'idual  ease  would 
result  in  a  bewiltiering  confusion.  The  artisans  are  <loing 
well  their  |)art  in  supplying  stock  teeth,  but  the  prosthetist 
must  develop  the  esthetics,  otherwise  he  is  an  artisan  and 
not  an  artist.  The  operative  dentist's  claim  to  pnifessional 
recognition  is  founded  upon  pathology;  the  prosthetist's 
professional  claim  is  based  upon  esthetics;  consequently  he 
is,  or  is  not,  an  artist. 

Materiala  tor  Staining  Teeth.— The  supply  hou.ses  of  both 
this  coinitr>'  and  luirope  have  placed  uptm  the  market  the 
necessary  equipment  for  staining  and  changing  the  tint  and 
shade  of  teeth.  This  equipment  consists  of  a  few  colors 
(either  primary  or  mixed  colors),  usually'  a  Huiil  as  an  apply- 
ing medium,  a  mixing  spatula,  brushes,  and  a  mixing  slab 
of  glass  or  porcelain.  .\s  instructions  for  use  accompanj' 
each  outfit,  it  is  unneces.sary  to  consider  the  various  kits. 

The  colors  are  mineral  (metallic  oxides)  incorjiorated 
nith  a  body  of  the  nature  of  glass  (sometimes  calle<l  porce- 
lain). They  all  fuse  and  form  a  glaze  over  the  surface  upon 
which  they  are  applied.  Therefore  to  iise  them  to  otuuige 
the  color  of  an  artificial  tooth  to  match  the  color  of  another 
as  it  comes  from  the  factory  is  not  their  intended  use.  The>' 
are  an  overglaze  and  not  an  underglaze;  tliat  is.  the  color 
is  on  the  surface,  not  under  the  surface.  The  various 
materials  placed  upon  the  market  \ary  greatly  in  fusibility 
and  durability.  The  rule  is,  and  has  been,  invariably  true 
in  the  past  that  the  diu^bility  is  in  the  inveree  order  to  its 
fusibility.  Howe\'er,  the  last  claimant  for  consideration 
(Lenox  mineral   stains)   may   l)c  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
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It  certainly  is  exceptional  in  some  respects.  As  the  fusi- 
bility of  glass  and  porcelain  products  has  been  contingent 
upon  the  amount  of  flux  (alkali)  incorporated,  this  new 
material  must  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  time  to  prove 
its  wearing  qualities.  The  writer  has  tested  the  Lenox 
material  with  the  Price  pyrometer,  and  has  found  that 
it  takes  a  very  good  glaze  with  an  exposure  of  one  minute 
at  1100°  F.,  and  that  it  resists  the  friction  of  the  felt  wheel 
and  pumice  stone.  It  is  better  glazed  at  14(M)°  to  1500°  F. 
It  is  surprising  that  the  material  stands  2300°  of  heat  almost 
as  well  as  the  White  and  Brewster  colors,  which  require 
at  least  2000°  F.  to  give  them  a  suitable  glaze.  The  new 
product  is  ground  exceedingly  fine,  and  in  that  respect 
is  a  superior  product.  However,  until  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  this  new  material  resists  perfectly  the  disin- 
tegrating action  of  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  the  writer  will 
place  his  faith  in  the  higher-fusing  materials. 

Mixing  Fluid. — The  fluid  used  has  no  action  upon  the 
paint  material ;  it  is  only  a  means  for  applying  and  retaining 
the  powdered  pigment.  Water,  gum-arabic  water,  oils — 
as  cloves,  poppy,  lavender,  and  turpentine — also  glycerin, 
are  used.  Water  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  fluid  named. 
Of  the  oils,  that  of  cloves  is  excellent';  its  unctuous  nature 
is  its  only  drawback,  (jlyccrin  has  recently  been  recom- 
mended bv  Dr.  Rovce,  and  it  certainlv  is  an  excellent 
medium. 

Technic. — The  paint  or  stain  is  spatulated  upon  the 
slab  with  the  chosen  medium  to  the  required  consistency 
(thick  for  deep  color,  and  thin  for  light  tint)  and  applied 
to  the  alcohol-cleansed  surface  of  the  tooth  with  a  soft 
pencil  brush.  It  may  be  more  evenly  spread  with  a  short 
stubby  brush  used  as  a  stippler.  Certain  effects  may  be 
produced  by  a  light  wiping  stroke  of  the  finger.  This  will 
remove  the  color  from  the  elevated  portions  and  leave  it  in 
the  depressions  and  grooves.  Highly  vitrified  teeth  may  be 
much  improved  by  spreading  the  color  over  the  surface 
with  a  |)encil  brush  and  stippling  with  the  ball  of  the  finger. 
This  produces  the  columnar  crystalline  eft'ect  of  the  natural 
tooth.  The  painted  tooth  is  dried  in  a  moderately  warm 
place,  then  glazed  at  the  required  temperature. 
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Suf  gestioDB. — ^The  tooth  should  not  be  handled  with  the 
fingers  after  cleansing  with  alcohol,  but  vnth  clamping  pliers 
attached  to  the  pins. 

The  tooth  or  teeth  while  in  the  furnace  should  be  placed 
^lith  the  face  side  upward;  the  pins,  however,  should  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  or  heating 
slab.  Place  a  quantity  of  finely  crushed  quartz  in  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace,  or  upon  the  slab,  upon  which  the  teeth  may 
rest,  and  also  as  a  protection  for  the  pins  from  too  rapid 
heating,  thus  avoiding  danger  of  checking  the  teeth. 

To  prevent  blisters  in  the  paint,  heat  up  slowly.  The  slab 
or  tray  upon  which  the  teeth  are  heated  may  be  taken  fn>m 
the  hot  furnaw  and  placed  in  a  cooling  muffle. 

Coloring. — It  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  but  two 
primary  colors  in  the  artificial  ttn^th,  yellow  and  blue,  but 
many  tones  (degrei^s  of  color)  of  these  colors.  The  color 
of  the  various  teeth  is  produced  by  shading,  tinting,  and 
blending.  Therefore  in  staining  teeth  the  primary  color 
must  be  noted  and  an  estimate  made  of  the  amount  of 
shading  a  darker  color  will  produce  before  producing  the 
characteristic  color  upon  the  surface. 

It  is  always  easier  to  deepen  tlie  color  of  a  tooth  than  to 
make  it  lighter. 

The  natural  teeth  are  constantly  growing  darker  \iith  age, 
just  in  the  ratio  to  the  change  in  the  natural  complexion  of 
the  patient.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  teeth  belong 
to  the  dennal  tissue  and  both  are  pigmented  by  the  cir- 
culating fluids  of  th(»  body.  Therefore  in  coloring  or  stain- 
ing the  teeth  they  may  l)c  shaded  a  little  darker  than  the 
natural  ones  and  \>v  less  conspicuous. 

The  natural  teeth  arc  subject  to  many  external  coloring 
influences,  as  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  or  other  drugs, 
discolored  incii)ient  decay  or  white  or  yellow  sp>ots  from 
defective  calcification  of  the  teeth. 

APPLIED  ESTHETICS. 

A  few  practical  cases  will  suffice*  to  elaborate  this  phase 
of  the  subject. 


till'    arliiiciiil    a|i|M'ar;iiiif    nf    llu-ir    iy\»?.     V'lH,    4jn   .shun-n 
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4M  properly  R'storcil.  aiu!  if  tlic  tiftli  itrf  nf  siiitiililc  form. 
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size,  color,  and  individualized,  they  appear  like  well-pre- 
served natural  teeth.  If  they  do  not  harmonize  in  every 
respect  the  artificiality  of  the  dentures  is  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  old  ones. 


Figs.  421  and  422  present  two  views  of  a  patient;  the  one 
upon  the  left  shows  the  upper  of  a  gum-section  set  that  had 
been  worn  for  thirty  years.  The  gum  portion  shows  also 
the  undersized,  youthful  appearanee  of  the  teeth.  The  lower 
teeth  are  entirely  out  of  sight.  The  mouth  is  much  better 
restored  in  the  view  upon  the  right.  While  the  dentures  in 
3S 
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Figs.  423  and  424  are  not  ones  in  the  patient's  mouth, 
they  are  almost  duplicate. 
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Figs.  425  to  430  show  the  patient  and  teeth  constructed 
to  the  mouth  of  the  WilHams  "Trubyte'*  teeth.  The  teeth 
were  all  stained  except  the  upper  second  molars,  which 
were  left  unstained  to  show  the  change  produced  by  staining. 
The  effects  can  be  seen  in  the  photos,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
it  will  be  apparent  in  the  half-tones. 

Figs.  431  to  434  show  different  phases  of  esthetic  restora- 
tion in  continuous  gum  work.  This  is  the  completed  case, 
the  skeleton  of  which  is  shown  in  Figs.  344  and  345. 

Figs.  435,  436  and  437  are  views  of  a  continuous  gum 
upper  and  cast  metal  lower  that  have  been  doing  service  for 
some  years.  The  dentures  had  been  worn  four  years  when 
the  photos  were  taken. 

Figs  438  and  439  are  two  views  of  a  case,  requiring  a 
unilateral  restoration,  for  a  cresent-sliaped  face  viewed  from 
the  front. 
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Adhesion  by  contact  in  retention, 

301,310 
Alabaster,  61 

Alcohol  heat  for  vulcanite,  234 
Alkalies  for  dental  porcelain,  351 
Alloys  of  gold,  406,  407 
Aluminum,  383 
base-plate,  384 

Billmeyer  casting  bucket  for, 

385 
burnishing  of,  398 
carbon  compounds  and,  393 
casting  of,  384,  394 

Billmeyer  method  for,  385 
cooling  of,  395 
to  porcelain  teeth,  401 
removal  of,  395 
crucible  model  for,  393 
Elgin    vacuum    casting    ma- 
chine and,  401 
fiasking  of,  390,  397 
impression  for,  385 
inelasticity  of,  396 
investment  compound  cast  for, 

385 
metal  for,  393 

melting  of,  393 
occlusion  of  gases  and,  393 
oxidation  an(l,  393 
polishing  of,  397 

preparations  for,  398 
relief  chamber  for,  386 
sprue  formers  for,  388 
swaged,  402 

attachment  of,  to  vulcanite, 
403  ' 
use  of,  397 

vacuum  chamber  for,  386 
Aluminum  base-plate,  wax  model  ' 
base-plate  for,  386 


Aluminum,  chemical  properties  of, 
383 
history  of,  383 
physical  proixjrties  of,  383 
swaging  of,  by  die  and  counter- 
die  method,  402 
by  machine  methods,  405 
by  Parker  shot  swager,  405 
.Vlveolar  processes,  39,  50 

(closure  of  soft  tissues  over,  51 
development  of,  39 
examination  of,  51 
influence  of,  on  form  of  base- 
plate, 51 
resorption  of,  39 
appearance  after,  51,  52 
time  of,  50 
Anatomical    "articulation,"    Bon- 
will's,  37 
Anchorage  for  porcelain  teeth,  357 
Annealing  in  swaging  of  gold  base- 
plate, 418 
Antagonization,       mechanico-ana- 
tomical,  in  vulcanite  dentures, 
244 
of  model  dentures,   proving  of, 

271 
in  vulcanite  dentures,  244 
Antagonizor,  169 
Acme,  174 
Bonwill's,  169,  172 
Chris  tensen's,  172 
distinction  of,  from  articulator, 

168 
Evans',  169 
Gritman's,  172 
Gysi's,  174 

mounting  of  casts  upon,  181 
Hall,  176 

simplex,  174 
Hayes',  170 
history  of,  169 
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^^B          AntagonJEor,  mounUnt;  on,  in  vul- 

Base  metal  pins  for  porcelain  teeth, 

^M                     caiut«  dtDtures,  230 

366 

^^M                  Now  Centura'  imi>roved,  1T4 

Base-plane,  49,  57,  324 

^^1                    removal    of    ino<lel    dentures 

Base-plate,  384 

^H                      from,  277 

cbcoplaatic.  457 

^M               Snow's.  173 

construction  of,  146 

^H                     tDoimting  of  caste  Upon,  177 

for  double  vulcanisation,  372 

^1               \V^ker^B,  171 

gold,  406 

^M            Arch,  dental,  47 

^M           AretJ  contact,  llS,  323,  327 

gutla-percha,  151 

^H            "Articulation,  anatomical,"  Bon- 

malermls  for,  144 

^M             wiu-B,  3a 

metal,  153 

modelling  compound,  148,  150 

^H               temporomandibular,  23 

^H            Articulator,  ISS.    See  also  Anlnn- 

for  occlusion  model,  146 

outline  of,  142 

^H               anatomical,  168 

in  retention,  310 

parafGn.  147 

^M                distinction  of,  from  antagonizor, 

plate,  aluminum,  384 

■                     168 

platinum,    for   continuous   gum 

^m            Artificial  dentures,  casts  for,  133 

denture.  463 

^K                     retention  of,  298 

rcsinoid  preparations  for,  151 

^H           Asbestos  block  for  soldering  con- 

^H                             tinuous  gum  dentures, 

tin,  140,  457 

■                             464 

vulcanite.  152,  238 

^M                         of  gold,  424 

wax-model,  for  aluminum,  386 

^H            Atmospheric  pressure  plate,  300 

Basle  Anatomical  Nomcndalure,  32 

^M                         in  retention,  313 

Bean's  alloy.  457 

^H             "Automaton"  blowpipe,  42G 

Beauty,  form  in,  526 
Williams  on,  527 

science  of,  526 

^1 

Beeswax,  57 

adulteration  oF,  58 

^H             BAnsiTTmetal,  eomposition  of,  415 

composition  of,  68 

^1                   for  die,  415 

manipulation  of,  58 

^B           Bailey  flask,  40» 

^H            Baking  of  continuous  gum  den- 

solvenU  of,  67,  68 

^H                 tures,  470,  472 

white,  57 

yellow,  57 

^V                  ite  dentures,  245 

H             BalkwiU  tee  claap,  334 

mandible.  253 

^H             Bar,  lower,  clasp  attachment  for, 

■                           444 

^1                    cope  for,  450 

Bilateral  vacuum  chambers,  315 

^H                    correction  of  too  close  fit  in, 

■                       446 

Billmcyer  castinK  bucket  for  alumi- 
num base-plate.  389 

^M                   crib  attachment  for,  440 

^M                   denturee,  443 

method  for  easting  of  aluminum 

^P                     double-wire  method  of,  446 

t«s^plate,  385 

BismiilJi  compound  for  die,  415 

^B                    single-wire  method  of,  443 

Bile,  144 

^B                     tang  attachment  for,  452 

dental.  deBnition  of,  144 

^K                  tecbnic  of,  443 

gauges  in  occlusion  models,  157 

miuh-,  144 

quash-,  144,  145 

technic  of.  144,  145 

use  of,  144 

vpax-,  144 
Black  tray  compound,  119 
Block  formalion,  euliieal,  plani 
teeth  and,  20,  21 

porcelain  teeth,  'M5 
Blow-ofi  for  vulpaniscr,  213 
Blowi>ipe.  42t) 

automaton,"  4'26 

flame,  428 

mechaniral,  426 

use  of,  427 
BNA  dassifiratmn  .if  ti-cfh,  32 
Bodv  fnr  i«-ircel:AiQ  (iTth.  :i.52 
Biiiiii.   .  Mircht'Iliinl 

illlri   ■.  ilMT 


Box  vulcanite  flask,  211  > 

Brushes.  229  j 

for  poliahinp,  229 

Bryant    mellmd    of    rigid  clasps,  I 

■m,  \ 

Buccal  reatoration  in  arlificial  <len- 

turea,  534  , 

Buckling  in  swaging  of  gold  haac-  ' 

plate,  419 
Buffers.  229  ' 

conitruction  of,  229  i 

for  polishing,  229  [ 

Buffing,  230  : 

method  of,  230 

of  vulcanite,  2:(0  i 

Bunsen  burner,  231  1 

TOnstrucikin  of  232 

flume  i)f,  23^  ] 

Burner.  BuMcn.  231  j 

jewr-llcr's  iriplc.  2:i2 
Burning  of  porccliiin  leclh,  3,'>5        ! 
Burnishing     of     aluniiniim     ImHC- ' 

Byrites  impression  jiliister,  73 
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Caoutchouc,  chemistry  of,  184 
composition  of,  184,  185 
history  of,  182 
impurities  in,  184 
preparation  of  cniJe,  184 
propert.ipa  of.  physical,  184 
piuification  of,  184 
solvents  of.  184 
i    Carbonrndum,  227 
composition  of,  227 
luatiufactiirc  of,  227 
for  ix>li9iiing,  227 
I     wheels.  227 

I  Case's  method  of  impression  for 
I      arlificial  veJum,  483 
,  Casting  for  aluminum  base-plate, 
I  384.  394 

for  gold  hase-piate,  407,  441 
I      for  tin  base-plate,  457 

for  vaeuum  chambers,  314 
I  Casts,  128 

for  iirtilicial  dcnturea,  133 
velum,  485 
I      compounds,  130,  131,  132 
t     definition  of,  128 
j      distinction  of,  from  model,  128 
for  double  vuleanization,  372 
Fruni'h's  dental  plaster  for,  130 
for  gold  base-pjate,  408 
inveRtment  compounds  for,  131 
luting  of  model  dentures  to.  276 
materials  for,  130 
mounting  of,  17S 

upon  antagoniwjr,  Gysi's,  181 

Snow's,  177 
upon  occlusion  frames,  177 
with  face  bow,  178 
partial,  139 

oxyphosphate  of  zinc  cement 

for,  142 
pouring  of,  140 
rejiair  i)f,  142 
plaster  of  Paris  for,  130 
Price's  artificial  stone  for,  131 
removal  of,  from  plaster  impres- 
sions, 137 
separation  of,  from  impression, 

137 
Siien(«'s  plaster  compound  tor, 

130 
uses  of,  129 

for  vulcanite  dentures,  235 
silex  methoil  in,  279 
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Caatfl  for  vulcanite  dentures,  tin 

Claape.  stay,  use  of.  329                     ' 

method  in,  280 

t«eth  for,  gripping  of,  33S 

Cleft-palate,  480 

removal  of.  in  vukanite  den- 

appliances for,  480 
hare-lip  and,  4aO 

tures.  285 

wrappfnB  of,  t«chmc  of,  238 

CeUuloid  models,  porcelain  teeth 

denture.  49S 

for,  360 

Suejsen,  493 

Cement  plaster,  62 

velum,  494 

Charcoal    block    for   soldering   of 

velum  for,  480 

Clemenia,  Dr.  H.  L.,  rubber  scien- 

gold, 424 

tist,   "cloecd   mouth    methods," 

Cheoplmtic  biLBe-plate,  41)7 

117,322 

Chi8el«,  vulcanite,  223 

Close's  continuous  gum  material. 

Christensen's  antaRoniHir,  172 

461 

Clamp,  C,  for  swaging  of  guld  base- 

Cocoa liutl^r.  370 

plate,  419 

Cohesion  surface  foniis,  Spcyer's, 

Clasp  attachment  for  lower  l)ar,444 
gold.  407 

for  rewntjon,  320 

Coloring  of  teeth.  540 

Clasiia,  328 

adaptation  of,  to  («etli,  .■Jlif) 

Compensating  curve,  22 

in  vulcanite  dentures,  245 

Bilvantages  of,  328 

Corapreaaibility  of  piaster,  67,  71 

attachment  of.  locnlion  of,  341 

to  plat«,  341 

Concave  profile,  S12,  515,  517 

Condit  attachment.  344 

Balkwill  tee,  334 

Condyle  of  mandible,  24,  26 

rtisadvantagea  of,  328 

Gyai's  instruments  for,  162 

Jackson  crib,  334 

in  occlusion  models,  157 

location  of,  337 

Snow  bite  Ranges  for,  157 
Cone,  truncated,  view  of  teeth  as. 

names  for,  329 

pliera  (or,  339 

37 

retenUon  by,  328,  338 

Contact,  three-point  componsatitifi; 

riBd,  335 
Bryant  method  of,  335 
Schwartz  method  of,  335 

curve  and.  22 

Continuous  gum  body,  461 

dentures.  460 

Hoach  loop,  334 

asbestos  soldering  block  for, 

soldering  of,  to  partial  gold  base- 

164 

plates.  441 

baking  of,  470,  472 

body  for  application  nf,  470 

spring,  32S,  331 

fiat,  333 

second,  472 

forms  of,  333 

enamelling  of,  472 

half-round.  331 

materials  for,  335 

fumncea  for,  461 

round,  335 

Custer's.  462 

teeth  for,  choice  of,  331 

Price's,  462 

form  of,  331 

lonaitudinal       portion       of 
clasped,  332 

pyrometer  for,  402 

investment  for,  465 

portion   of   circumfercnci'    of 

iridopbtinum  wire  for,  461 

claaM,  332 

magnesia    soldering    block 

HBO  of,  331 

for,  464 

stay,  32» 

materifthi  for,  460,  461 
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Continuous  gum   dentures,   plati- 
num and,  460 
base-plate  for,  463 
polishing  of,  473 
porcelain  for,  461 

application  of,  470 
reinforcing  wires  for,  467 
repair  of,  474 
shrinkage  in,  470 
solder  for,  464 
technic  of,  463 
teeth  for,  465 
soldering  of,  465 
material.  Close's,  461 
Contour   models,    143.      See    also 
Occlusion  models, 
proving  of,  for  double  vulc^ini- 
zation,  374 
Contraction  of  plaster,  67 
Convex  profile,  512,  517 
Cop)e  attachment  for  lower  bar, 

450 
Cores  for  gold  base-plate,  410 
Corundum,  227 
composition  of,  227 
manufacture  of,  227 
for  polishing,  227 
Counter-die  construction  of,  416 

for  gold  base-plate,  416 
Countersunk     pin     for    porcelain 

teeth,  361 
Crib   attachment   for   lower   bar, 

447,  449 
Cross-bar       vulcanizer,        Lewis, 

212 
Crucible  mold  for  aluminum  base- 
plate, 391 
Cubical  block  formation,  plane  of 

teeth  and,  20 
Curve,  compensating,  22 

distinction  of,  from  curve  of 

8pee,  22 
three-point  contact  and,  22 
parabolic,  31,  34 

Bon  will's     demonstration    of, 

35 
determination  of,  35 
modifications  of,  35 
of  S{)ee,  21 

curvature  of,  22 
distinction  of,   from  compen- 
sating curve,  22 
Custer's  furnace,  462 


"Dead-burned"  gypsum,  63 
Deglutition  test  for  model  denture, 

274 
Dental  arch,  distinction  of,  from 
dental  vault,  47 
examination  of,  48 
shai)e  of,  48 
porcelain,  349 
profile,  512 

lips  in,  518 
vault,  examination  of,  47 
Dentistry,  relation  of,  to  esthetics, 

510 
Denture  obturator,  495 
Dentures,  artificial  buccal  restora- 
tion in,  534 
casts  for,  133 
full,  retention  of,  304 
labial  surface  of,  521 
lingual  surface  of,  520 
retention  of,  298 
soft  palate  and,  30 
''sticking  up"  of,  308 
vulcanite  in,  204 
bar,  lower,  443 
continuous  gum,  460 
model,   for  vulcanite    dentures, 

273 
partial   lower,   gold    base-plates 
for,  443 
upper,  gold  base-plates  for,  438 
vulcanite,  complete,  235 
Detachable  crowns,  Nie's  method, 
366 
for  vulcanite  work,  366 
tray  method  in  partial  upp)er  im- 
pressions, 107 
De  Fray  Brothers*  protesyn,  369 
"Diatoric"  porcelam  teeth,  359 
Die,  414 

Babbit  metal  for,  415 
bismuth  compound  for,  415 
and    counter   method   for   gold 

base-plate,  408 
metal  for,  414 
pouring  of,  416 
zinc  for,  414 
Disks  for  retention,  317 
Double  vulcanization,  372 
Doublcrs,  422 
formation  of,  423 
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DoablefS  for  partial  0old  baae- 

Jilate,422 
dering  of,  to  gold  baaa-plate, 
429 


EuBCTBic  lathes,  224 
Elgin  vacuiim  easting  machine,  401 
ncy  vacuum  duunber,  300 


Emeiy,  227 

for  pcdialiinii,  227 
Eminentia  articularia,  23,  24 
Enamelling    of    continuous    gum 

dentures,  472 
Enamels  for  porcelain  teeth,  353 
Encasement,  metal,  for  artifidal 

velum,  492 
English  dental  tin,  119 

oouUe  punch,  435 
Enlar^  raph^,  impressions  for,  96 
Equalised  pressure  test  for  model 

dentures,  275 
Eqtdiatena  triani^e,  255 
Enration  of  teeth,  38 
Esthetics.  508 

appliecl,  540 

relation  of,  to  dentistry,  510 
of  occlusion  models  to,  532 

teeth  and,  537 
Evans'  antaigonizor,  169 
Expansion  of  plaster,  65,  71 
Expression,  facial,  in  action,  535 

muscles  of,  29 
Extension  for  retention,  31,  119, 

306,324,327 
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Face,  anatomy  of,  17 
bow,  mounting  of  casts  with,  198 
occlusion  models  and,  158 
Snow's,  158 

interdental  splints  and,  476 
technic  of,  159 
use  of,  159 
divisions  of,  17 
ideal  Greek,  18 
Facial  expression  in  action,  535 
Feldspar,  349 
composition  of,  349 


Fddspar  for  dental  poroelam,  850 

preparatkm  of ,  360 
F«rn]Ie8.336 
for  jsold  banc  plate,  460 
indications  fen:,  336 
FQes  fen:  vulcanite,  223 
Finishen,   soldering  of,   to   gold 
base-plate,  430 
wire,  soldedng  of,  to  gold  baae- 
nlate,431 
Finisning  of  artificial  vdum,  402 

of  partial  vulcanite  denturea,  201 
Flame  method  for  removal  of  teeth 

from  vulcanite  dentures,  202 
Flask,  dosing  of,  doth  for,  283 
cungersm,  283 
fen:  double  vulcanisation,  377 
for  gold  base-i^te,  408 
heating  of.  279 
opening  ot ,  278 
pladng  of,  in  vulcaniser,  284 
press,  211 
and  Wilson  spring,  212 
power  of,  212 
removal   of   vulcanite    denture 
from,  284 
from  vulcaniser,  284 
of  wax  from,  279 
Snow,  for  interdental  splints,  476 
vulcanite,  206 
box,  211 
Whitney's,  208 

ISA,  341 
Wilson's,  208 
Flasking  of  aluminum  baae^ilate, 
390,  397 
clasp  dentures,  341 
for  double  vulcanisation  377 
of  model  for  artificial  v^um,  490 

dentures,  277 
of  partial  vulcanite  dentures,  289, 
341 
Flask-tongs,  221 
Flat  spring  clasps,  335 
Flooring  plaster,  62 
Flux  for  porcdain  teeth,  353 

for  solaering  of  gold,  426 
Fossa,  glenoid,  23 
Frame,  occlusion,  168 
French's  dental  plaster  for  cast,  139 
Frits  for  porcdain  teeth,  353 
Full  artificial  dentures,  retention  of, 
304 
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Full  lower  gold  base-plate,  swaging 
of,  421 
impressions,  96 
Furnaces  for  continuous  gum  den- 
tures, 461 
Fusible  metal  method  for  repair  of 
vulcanite  dentures,  295 


G 


Gas  stove  heat  for  vulcanite,  234 
Gasolene  furnace,  434 

heat  for  vulcanite,  234 
Gas-regulater  for  vulcanizer,  2 13, 

215 
Gil  more  attachment,  347 

needles  for  plaster  of  Paris,  67 
Glandular  tissues  of  mouth,  exami- 
nation of,  53,  54 
Glenoid  fossa,  23 
Glossing,  231 
method  of,  231 
of  vulcanite,  231 
Glycerin  method  for  removal   of 
teeth  from  vulcanite  dentures, 
292 
Gold,  alloys  of,  406 
base-plate,  406,  407 
cast  for,  408 
cores  for,  410 
counter-die  for,  416 
die  for,  414 

and  counter  method  for,  408 
edge  of,  turning  of,  395 
fcmiles  for,  418 
flask  for,  408 
BaUey,  408 
Hawes'  parting,  412 
Lewis,  408 
full  lower,  swaginp  of,  421 
impression  for,  408 
methods  for,  407 
casting,  407 
swaging,  407 
model  for,  408 
molding  for,  408,  412 
sand  for,  412 
technic  of,  413 
partial,  438 

casting  method  for,  441 
doublers  for,  422 
lower  dentures,  443 


Gold  base-plate,  partial,  soldering 
of  clasps  to,  440 
Spence    plaster    compound 

for,  440 
swaging  of,  421,  440 
files  for,  421 
nippers  for,  421 
for  partial  upper  dentures,  438 
repair  of,  452 

soldering  of  attachments  to, 
429 
of  buccal  finishers  to,  430 
of  doublers  to,  429 
of  finishers  to,  430 
of  labial  finishers  to,  430 
of  porcelain  to,  435 
backings  for,  435 
investment  for,  437 
cooling  of,  437 
heating  of,  437 
of  ret4iiners  to,  432 
of  teeth  in,  434 
warping  in,  433 
of  wire  finishers  to,  431 
swaging  of,  407,  417 
annealing  in,  418 
buccal  finishers  to,  430 
buckling  in,  419 
C  clamp  for,  419 
half  counter-die  for,  421 
horn  mallet  for,  418 
labial  finishers  to,  430 
patt<?m  for,  417 
"pickle"  for,  419 
rubber  mallet  for,  418 
characteristics  of,  406 
clasp,  407 

fillings,  teeth  and,  537 
fineness  of,  standard  of,  406 
plate,  406 
solder,  406 
soldering  of,  424 

asbestos  block  for,  424 

blowpipe  for,  426 

charcoal  block  for,  424 

flux  for,  426 

holders  for,  424 

investment      compound     for, 

424 
magnesia  block  for,  424 
terhnic  of,  424 
swaging  of,  408 
Greene-Supplee  method,  117-119 
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Greene's  method  for  full  upper  im- 

Hydrogen   sulphide    in    vulcanite, 

1%,  200 

Gnffin  awnged  imy,  119 
Grindini,;  Dfvulcunite,  223 

Hydrostatic  law  of  rettrntion,  299 

Gum  dentures,  continuous,  400 

I 

enamel,  4G1 

luPRBBSION,  55 

91 

for  nlumiiiuni  base-plate,  AS6 

porcelain  teeth,  356.  3(>3 

for  artificial  velum,  483 

"Delation"  porcelain  teeth,  363 

definition  of,  55 

Gunning  interdental  aplinlB,  475 

for  double  vulcaniintion,  372 

Gutta-percha,  57,  61 

for  enlarged  raph*,  06 

base-plate.  151 

filling  of.  133 

source  of,  61 

fuU  loft-er.  96 

use  of,  61 

claaaification  of,  96 

Gypaum,  61 

ridge  in,  broad,  96,  »7 
ft»t.9fl 

burning,  chemidtry  of,  62 

composition  of,  chemical,  61 

high,  97 

"clead-bumed,"  fl;i 

thin,  99 

impuritifiB  in.  61 

teehnic  of,  97 

massive,  61 

"new  scheme,"  66 

products,  grinding  of,  64 

rock,  61 

upjper.  classification  of,  79 
flabby  gum  in,  93 
flat  vaulU  in,  91,02                        ' 

Gysi's  antapiniEor,  174 

mbunttn^  of  coate  upon.  181 

measuriug  inatnimentH,  162 

Greene's    method   tor,    IN, 

determination    of    condyle 

115,  117 

path  with,  162 

high  vaulU  in.  90 

tissues  in,  03 

technir  tor.  162-1S7 

ou'Mnibyte"  teeth,  364 

112-119 

"muscle  trimming"  in,  114 

normal,  79 

H 

plaster  for,  mixing  of,  83 

position  of  patient  in,  S3 

Half-houno  spring  dosrw.  3^)5 

removal  of,  86 

260-273 

soft  tissues  in,  91 

teehnic  of.  79 

Iliinds,  cleanaing  of,  for  examina- 

tion of  mouth,  44 

^ing  of,  84 

Hard  casta,  tochnic  for,  236 

insertion  of,  84 

velum  (ibHirator,  4iM 

placing  of,  84 

Hard-finish  plaster,  62 

reinforcing  of,  81 

Hare-lip.  cleft-palate  and,  480 

Harmony,  482 

Hawes' parting  flask,  412 

for  interdental  splints,  476 

HayM'  antagonitor,  170 

materials  for.  57 

Horn  mallet  for  swaging,  418 

partial  lower.  109 

Hunk-bite,  144 
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Impression,  partial  upper,  101 

alternating  teeth  and  spaces 

in,  103 
anterior  teeth  in,  loss  of,  101 
classification  of,  101 
detachable  tray  method  in, 

107 
isolated  teeth  method  in,  106 
posterior   teeth   in,  loss  of, 
103 
plaster  of  Paris  for,  61 

removal  of,  from  casts,  137 
pom-ing  of,  135 
preparation  of,  133 
for  retaining  base-plate  for  arti- 
ficial velum,  492 
scheme  for,  55 
separating  fluids  for,  134 
separation  of,  from  casts,  137 
trays,  73 
body  of,  74 
definition  of,  73 
distinction  of,  from  cups,  73 
flanges  of,  74 
floor  of,  74 
forms  of,  74 
handle  of,  74 
materials  for,  74 
nomenclature  of,  74 
removal  of,  in  vulcanite  den- 
tures, 288 
surfaces  of,  74 
for  upper  vulcanite  dentures,  288 
use  of,  133 
varnishes  for,  134 
for  vulcanite  dentures,  235 
wax  for,  57,  58 
Incisor  path,  registration  of,  162 
India-nibber,    182.      *SVc    Caout- 
chouc. 
Inferior    maxilla,    25.     Sve    Man- 
dible. 
Interdental  sf)lint^s,  475 
cast  for,  476 
construction  of,  476 
Gunning,  476 
impressions  for,  476 
Snow  face  bow  and,  477 
flask  for,  477 
Iridoplatinuni  wire  for  continuous 

gum  dentures,  4(>4 
Ironing-in    method   for   repair   of 
vulcanite  dentures,  296 


Isolated  teeth  method  in  partial 

upper  impressions,  106 
Isosceles  triangle,  255 


Jackson  crib  clasp,  334 
Jaw,  development  of,  eruption  of 
teeth  and,  38 
lower,  25.     See  Mandible. 
Jeweller's  triple  burner,  223 


Kaolin,  350 

comrx)sition  of,  350 

for  dental  porcelain,  350 

use  of,  351 

Kingslcy's  alloy,  457 

Knives,  plaster,  141 


Labial  surfaces  of  artificial  den- 

turas,  521 
Lateral   movements  of   mandible, 
253 
Bennett  on,  253 
Gysi  on,  253 
Lathes,  224 

care  of,  227 

electric,  224 

polisliing,  224 

power  for,  224 
Le  Chatelier's  theory  of  setting  of 

plaster,  64 
Lenox  mineral  for  staining  of  teeth, 

538 
leverage  in  retention,  302,  310 
Lewis  cross-bar  vulcanizer,  212 

flask,  408 
Ligaments,  26 

function  of,  26,  27 
Line,  naso-auditory-meatus,  18 
Lines  in  occlusion  models,  marking 

of,  156 
Lingual  surfaces  of  artificial  den- 
tures, 520 
Lips  in  dental  profile,  518 
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fun,  96 
partiid,  109 
jaw,  25.    See  MandiUe. 
Lotiiig  of  modd  denturas  to  Gasts, 

276 
lomqiiiatie  teiiq)enuDent»  622 


Magmkbia    block    for    soldering 
continuous  gum  dentures, 
464 
of  gold,  424 
Maffnesium  oscychloride,  132,  236 
Mallet,  horn,  for  swaging,  418 

rubber,  for  swaging,  418 
Mandible.  25 
body  of,  25 
condyle  of,  23,  24 

relation  of,  to  glenoid  fossa,  24 
importance  of,  25 
mastication  and,  26 
movements  of,  25 
lateral,  253 
Bennett  on,  24,  253 
measurement  of,  253 
Qysion,253 
musdes  of,  27 
rami  of,  25 
Mandibular  surfaces,  size  of,  sig- 
nificance of,  49 
Mabif older  for  vulcanizcr,  215 
Massive  {o^psum,  61 
Mastication,  41 
loss  of  toeth  and,  43 
mandible  in,  25 
muscles  of,  27 
purpose  of,  41 
Maxilla,  inferior,  25.  See  Mandiblo. 
Maxillary  raph6,  examination  of,48 
surfaces,  size  of,  significance  of, 

49 
suture,  examination  of,  49 
Measuring  instruments,  Gysi's,  162 

for  occlusion  models,  162 
Mechanico-anatomical  antagoniza- 

tion  in  vulcanite  dentures,  244 
Metal  base-plat^,  153 
Mineral  wax,  58 

Mitchell  on  {lalate  and  vomer  res- 
toration, 498 
Model  for  artificial  velum,  489 


Modd  contour,  143.    See  also  Oo- 
dusion  models, 
tedmic  of ,  533 
denture8»273 
antagonisation  of,  proving  of, 

274 
conversion  of,  into  yuleaniiey 

276 
dei^utition  test  for,  275 
equalised   pressure  test    for, 

275 
finishing  of,  273 
flasking  of ,  277 
luting  of,  to  casts,  276 
ocdusion  of.  provingof ,  274 
opening  of  flask  in,  278 
proving  of,  274 
removal  of,  from  antagoniaor, 

277 
for  vulcanite  dentures,  273 
distinction  of,  from  cast,  128 
for  gcAd  base-plate,  408 
occlusion,  143 
Modelling  compound,  59 
base-plate,  148,  150 
composition  of,  59 
formula  for,  Williams',  60 
for  full  upper  impressions,  112 
manipulation  of,  60 
Schoenbeck  on,  59 
Molars  in  vulcanite  dentures,  posi- 
tion of,  244 
Molding  for  gold  base-plate,  408, 
412 
of  porcelain  teeth,  353 
sand  for  gold  base-plate,  412 
Molecular  attraction  in  retention, 

311 
Morgan  attachment,  344 
Mounting  of  casta,  176 
Mouth,  17 
examination  of,  45 
fluids  of,  53 

hands  in,  cleansing  of,  44 
method  of,  45 
mouth  mirror  in,  45 
muscular  attachments  of,  53 
protection  of  patient  during,  44 
seating  of  patient  during,  44 
tissues  of,  glandular,  53 
mucous,  53 
submucous,  53 
use  of,  41 
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Mucous  membrane  in  retention  of 
full  artificial  dentures,  307 

tissues  of  mouth,  examination  of, 
53 
Muscle    trimming    in    full    upper 

impressions,  114,  117,  332 
Muscles  of  expression,  29 

of  mastication,  27 

of  maxillse,  30 
Mush-bite,  144 


N 


Naso-auditory-meatus  line,  18 

occlusion  models  and,  153 
Nausea,  325 

treatment  of,  325 
Nervous  temperament,  523 
New  impression  planter,  73 

scheme,  56 
Nielsin  impression  plaster,  73 
Nitrohydrochloric   acid,   vulcanite 

and,  205 
Nomenclature,  Basle  Anatomical, 

32 


Occlusion  models,   relation  of,   to 
esthetics,  532 
retrusion  of  chin  in,  155 
testing  of,  155 
use  of,  144 

for  vulcanite  dentures,  238,287 
of  teeth,  32 
Oxyphosphate  of  zinc  cement  for 
repair  of  casts,  142 
vacuum  chambers  and,  314 


Obturator  for  cleft  palate,  480, 

494 
denture,  495 
Suersen,  493 
velum,  495 
Occlusion  frame,  168 

mounting  of  casts  upon,  176 

use  of,  176 
models,  143 

base-plate  for,  146 

bite  gauges  in,  157 

condyle  path  in,  157 

construction  of,  153 

definition  of,  143 

for  double  vulcanization,  335 

face  bow  and,  158 

lines  in,  marking  of,  156  ' 

materials  for,  144  | 

measuring  instruments  for,  162  , 

naso-auditory-nicatusline  and,  | 
154  , 

plane  of  teeth  in,  154  i 

protrusion  of  chin  in,  155  i 

36 


Packing  for  double  vulcanization, 
380 
of  nibl>er  for  vulcanite  dentures, 
281 
Palate,  cleft,  480 
soft,  30 

artificial  dentures  and,  30,  31 
and   vomer  restoration,  Mit- 
chell on,  498 
Parabolic  curve,  34 
Paraffin  base-plate,  147 
Paris,  plaster  of,  61 
Parker  shot  swager,  405 
Partial  casts,  139 
gold  base-plate,  438 
impressions,  lower,  109 

upper,  101 
plates,  Beech  method,  453 
Cunimet  method,  453 
vs.  bridge  dentures,  453 
Milcanite  dentures,  289 
Peripheral  bearing,  119,  324,  327 
Petroleum  heat  for  vulcanite,  234 
Phvsiognomy,  relation  of,  to  teeth, 

513 
"Pickle"  for  swaging  of  gold  base- 
plate, 419 
Pigments  for  dental  porcelain,  352 
Pink  rubber  for  double  vulcaniza- 
tion, 380 
''Pinless"  porcelain  teeth,  359 
Pins,    base    metal    for    porcelain 
teeth,  366 
countersunk,  for  porcelain  teeth, 

361 
platinum,  for  porcelain  teeth,  359 
Plain  porcelain  teeth,  356,  360,  361 
Plane  of  teeth,  18 

cubical  block  formation  and,20 
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Flaoe  of  teeth  in  ooduaon  models, 

164 
Flaster,  ealomed,  62 
castB,  shape  for,  136 
cement,  62 
ouuHinoation  oi,  oi 
compound,  Spenoe's.  130 
manipulation  of,  131 
Portland  cement  in,  130 
comprossibili^  of,  67,  71 
contraction  oi,  67 
expansion  of,  67 
flowing,  62 
hardfimsh,  62 
knives,  142 
.    Wilson's,  142 
of  Paris,  61 

for  casts,  130 

formula  of,  61 

Gilmore  needles  for,  67 

physical  properties  of,  tables 
for,  66,  68 

pulverisation  of,  66 
setting  of,  Le  Chatdier's  theory 

of,  64 
stucco,  62 
wan,  62 
Plate  attachments,  Condit,  344 

Gflmore,  347 

Mormtn,  344 

Roa^,  347 
gold,  406 

porcelain  teeth,  361 
Platinum  base-plate  for  continu- 
ous gum  dentures,  463 
continuous  gum  dentures  and, 

460 
pins  for  porcelain  teeth,  357 
Fhers  for  clasps,  339 
Polishing  of  aluminum  base-plate, 

397 
brushes  for,  229 
buffers  for,  229 
carborundum  for,  227 
of  continuous  gum  dentures,  473 
corundum  for,  227 
emery  for,  227 
lathes,  224 
powders  for,  229 
prepared  chalk  for,  229 
pumice  stone  for,  229 
stones  for,  227 
of  vulcanite,  223 


Polypreoe  in  vulcanite,  195, 197 
Porooain    for    contimioas    sum 

dentures,  461,  470 
dental,  349 

alkslisB  for,  351 

oomiMsition  of,  349 

definition  of,  349 

feldspar  for,  349 

kaolin  for,  350 

materials  for,  349 

pigments  for,  352 

potassium  for,  351 

silica  for,  350 

sodium  for,  351 
soldering  of,  to  gold  baa»-plmle, 

435 
teeth,  348 

anchorage  for.  359 

attachment  or,  to  base,  357 

base  metal  pins  for,  366 

"block,"  363 

body  for,  352 

burning  of,  355 

casting  of,  to  aluminum  baae 
plate,  401 

for  odluloid  models,  300 

classification  of,  356 

countersunk  pin  for,  361 

"diatoric."  369 

enamels  for,  363 

flux  for,  363 

forms  of,  360 
improvements  in,  363 
Williams',  363 

frits  for,  353 

gum,  366,  363 

"gum  section,"  363 

history  of,  348 

manufacture  of,  362 

molding  of,  363 

"pmless,"  369 

plain,  366,  360 

plate,  361 

platinum  pins  for,  367 

stock  material  for,  362 
Portland  cement  in  Spence's  plaster 

compound,  130 
Potassium     for   dental  porcelain, 

351 
Powders  for  polishing,  229 
Prepared  chalk  for  polishing,  229 
Pressure,    atmospheric,   in   reten- 
tion, 298 
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Pressure,  equalized,  test  for  model 

dentures,  275 
Price's  artificial  stone,  131 
for  casts,  131 
composition  of,  131 
mampulation  of,  131 

furnace,  ^2 
Profile,  concave,'  512 

convex,  512 

dental,  512 
lips  in,  518 

straight,  512 
Prosthesis,  definition  of,  508 
Protesyn,  369 
Prothero's    cast    compound,    132, 

236 
Pumice  stone  for  polLshing,  229 
Punch,  English  "double,"  435 

single,  435 
Pyrometer,  462 


Q 

Quartz,  350.    See  Silica. 
Quash-bite,  144,  145 


B 


Raph^,  enlarged,  impressions  for, 
96 
maxillary,  examination  of,  49 

Reese's  alloy,  457 

Relief  chamber  for  aluminum  base- 
plate, 386 

Repair  of  vulcanite  dentures,  292 

Replacement  method  for  repair  of 
vulcanite  dentures,  296 

Resinoid    preparations    for    base- 
plate, 151 

Restoration,  unilateral,  549 

Retainers,    soldering   of,    to   gold 
base-plate,  432 

Retention,  adhesion  by  contact  in, 
301,  305,  311 
of  artificial  dentures,  298 
atmospheric  pressure  in,  298, 313 
balancing  of  plate  in,  336 
base-plate  outline  in,  310 
by  cementation,  342 
by  clasps,  328 


Retention,  disks  for,  317 

by  ferrules,  336 
'    of  full  artificial  dentures,  304 

conditions  affecting,  304 
fluids  in,  309 
mucous  membrane  in,  307 
shape  in,  310 
size  in,  304 
soft  tissues  in,  304 
submucous  tissue  in,  307 
tension  in,  308 
tone  in,  308 
hydrostatic  law  of,  299 
leverage  in,  302,  310 
of  lower  base-plate,  306 
molecular  attraction  in,  311 
of  partial  vtdcanite  dentures,  328 
physical  laws  of,  298 
principles  of,  298,  310 
application  of,  310 
soft  vulcanite  in,  316 
Speyer's  cohesion  surface  forms 

for,  320 
by  tensofriction,  327 
vacuum  chambers  and,  314 
velum  rubber  in,  316 
Rigid  clasps,  329,  335 
Roach  attachment,  347 

loop  clasp,  334 
Rock  g>'i>sum,  61 
Roots,  examination  of,  46 
Round  spring  clasps,  333 
Rubber,  182.    See  Caoutchouc. 
for  artificial  velum,  492 
mallet  for  swaging,  418 
packer,  Zurbrigg's,  282 
packing  of,  for  vulcanite  den- 
tures, 281 
pink,  for  double  vulcanization, 

380 
velum,  316 


S 


Safety-valve  for  vulcanizer,  212 
Sand,  molding,  for  gold  base-plate, 

412 
Sanguine  temperament,  555 
Shoenbeck     on     modelling     com- 
pound, 59 
Schwartz  method  of  rigid  clasps, 
335 
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Teeth,  eruption  of,  order  of,  38 

esthetics  and,  535 

examination  of,  46 

form  of,  536 

function  of,  31 

gold  filling  and,  537 

grinding  of,   in   vulcanite   den- 
tures, 239,  288 

individualization  of,  536 

loss  of,  importance  of,  43 
mastication  and,  43 
results  of,  43 
speech  and,  42 

occlusion  of,  34 

parat>olic  rows  of,  31 

plane  of,  19 

in  occlusion  models,  154 

porcelain,  348 

posterior,  loss  of,  in  partial  upper 
imprcsvsions,  103 

relation  of,  to  physiognomy,  513 

removal  of,  from  vulcanite  den- 
tures, 292 

setting  up  of,  in  vulcanite  den- 
tures, 239,  240 

size  of,  536 

and  spaces,  alternating,  in  par- 
tial upper  impressions,  103 

speech  and,  42 

for  spring  clasps,  form  of,  331 

staining  of,  537 

by  Lenox  mineral,  538 
materials  for.  538 
metallic  oxides  for,  538 
technic  of,  539 

"trubyte,"  Gysi  on,  364 
Williams  on,  363 

view  of,  as  truncated  cone,  37 
Temperaments,  522 

bUioua,  523 

classification  of,  522,  526 

definition  of,  522 

lymphatic,  522 

nervous,  523 

sanguine,  522 
Temporomandibular    articulation, 

23 
Tensofriction,  327 

retention  bv.  327 
Thermometer  for  vulcanizer,  213, 

220 
Time-regulator  for  vulcanizer,  215 
Tin  base-plate,  146,  457 


Tin  base-plate,  alloys  for,  Bean's, 
457 
Kingsley's,  457 
Reese's,  457 
Watt's,  457 
Weston's,  457 
casting  of,  457 
metal  for,  457 
technic  of,  457 
Watt's  flask  for,  457 
metho<l    in    cast   for   vulcanite 
dentures,  280 
Tinfoil   for  double  vulcanization, 

375,  376 
Tongue,  28 

function  of,  28 
i  Trays,  impression,  73 
Triangle,  equilateral,  255 
,  isosceles,  255 

'  scalene,  255 

Trimmers,  vulcanite,  223 
I  "Trubyte"  teeth,  Gysi  on,  364 

Williams  on,  363,  549 
Truman  on  porosity  of  vulcanite, 
1     204 


Unilateral  restoration,  549 

vacuum  chaml)ers,  315 
Upi>cr  impressions,  full,  technic  of, 
79 
partial,  101 


j  Vacuum  chambers,  314 

for  aluminum  base-plate,  349 
attachment  of,  314 
bilateral,  315 
for  castings,  314 
construction  of,  314 
edges  of,  314 
forms  of,  315 
indications  for,  314 
materials  for,  314 
oxj-phosphate  of  zinc  cement 

and,  314 
retention  and,  314 
soft  vulcanite  for,  316 
unilateral,  315 


Vacuum  chambers,  velum  rubber 

for,  316 
Vftrnishes  for  impression)*,  134 
Vault,  dentjil,  distinction  of,  from 
dcDtal  arch,  47 
examination  of,  47 
vttlue  of,  48       ' 
flat,  difficult,  in  full  upper  im- 
pressions. 92 
in  full  upper  impreasioiw,  91 
high,  in  full  upper  impressions, 

90,91 
maldevelopmenl  of,  48 
Vegetable 


(,  5S 


u  artificial,  480 

cast  for,  485 

for  cleft  palalc,  480 

construction  of,  483 
finishing  of,  492 

impreeaion  for,  4S3 
Case's  method  of,  483 
for  retaining  Itase-ptate  for, 

model  for,  487,  489 
adjustment  of,  to  mouth,  489 
flaaking  of,  490 
metal  encasement  for,  490 
reUining  base-plate  for,  492 
rubber  for.  492 
obturator,  495 
palati,  30 

rubber  in  retention,  316 
for  vacuum  chamliers,  316 
Volute  spring.  208,  212 
Vulcanite,  182,  185 
advantages  of,  204 
in  artificial  denturm.  204 
attachment  of  swaged  aluminum 

baae-plate  to,  403 
base-plate,  151 
advantages  of,  151 
disftd vantages  of ,  151 
technic  of,  162 
buffing  of,  220 
chemistry  of,  192 
chisels,  223 

coeRicient  expansion  of,  191 
compositiou  of,  187 
dentures,  antagunization  in,  244 
proving  in,  246 
base-plates  for,  238 
bicuspida  in,  intercuspation  of, 
243 


Vulcanite  dentures,  casts  for,  235 

ailex  method  in,  279 

tin  method  in,  280 
compensating  curve  in,  245 
complete,  235 
contour  model  for,  287 
couveraioD  into,  of  model  den- 
tures, 276 
diagnosis  for,  235 
examination  of  mouth  for,  287 
finlshii^  of,  285 
flask  in,  closing  of.  283 

opening  of,  278 
impression  for.  235 

flask  in,  removal  of,  284 
insertion  of,  286 
lower,  construction  of,  287 

impresmoDS  for,  2S9 
mecbanico^natomicflj   antag- 

onization  in,  244 
model  dentures  for,  273 
molars  is,  position  of,  244 
tnouDting  on,  antagonisor  in, 

239 
occlusion  and  contour  niodela 
for,  238 

model  for,  289 
partial,  289 

flasking  of,  289 

finishing  of,  291 

retention  of.  291 
prognosis  for,  235 
removal  of,  from  flask,  284 

of  teeth  from  292 
flume  method  for,  292 
glycerin  method  for,  292 
shoet-iron  method  for,  292 
repair  of,  292 

additions  to  old  plates  for, 
297 

fusible  metal  method  for.295 

ironing-in  method  for,  396 

replacement  method  lor.  296 

wax  method  for,  293 
rubber  for.  jwcking  of,  2S1 
abort  balancing  curve  in,  245 
specific  gravity  of,  190 

table  for.  191 
Spence  plaster  compound  in, 

288 
teeth  in,  grinding  of,  239,  2BS 

setting  up  of,  239,  240 

grinding  in,  239 
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Vulcanite    dentures,    upper,    con- 
struction of,  287 
impressions  for,  287 

wax  casts  in,  removal  of,  287 
disadvantages  of,  204 
double  vulcanization  of,  372.  See 

Vulcanization,  double, 
files  for,  223 
flasks,  206 

formula  for,  chemical,  192 
formulas  for,  187,  188 
glossing  of,  231 
grinding  of,  223 
heat  for,  231 

alcohol,  234 

Bunsen  burner,  231 

gas  stove,  234 

gasolene,  234 

jeweller's  triple  burner,  232 

petroleum,  234 
history  of,  182 
hydrogen  sulphide  in,  196 
nitroh^drochloric  acid  and,  205 
polishing  of,  223 
polyprene  in,  195 
porosity  of,  189,  198, 199,  204 

Truman  on,  204 
properties  of,  physical,  189 
repair  of,  190 
scrapers,  223 
soft,  for  vacuum  chambers,  316 

in  retention,  317 
solvents  of,  189 
sulphur  in,  190 
trimmers,  223 
Weber's  experiments  with,  184, 

192 
work,  instruments  for,  205 
Vulcanization,  197,  201 
chemistry  of,  192,  197 
double,  372 

base-plate  for,  372 

cast  for,  372 

finishing  of,  381 

flask  for,  377 

separation  of,  378 
Wilson's,  377 

flasking  for,  377 

preparation  of  case  for,  374 

impressions  for,  372 

mounting  of  teeth  for,  374 

occlusion  and  contour  models 
for,  373 


Vulcanization,  double,  packing  for, 
380 

peripheral  strings  in,  377 

pink  rubber  for,  380 

proving  of  contour  of,  374 

separating  cloth  for,  380 

Spence's  plaster  compoimd  for, 
377 

technic  of,  372 

temperature  for,  202 

tinfoil  for,  375 

Walker's  granular  gum  for,  380 
temperature  for,  202 
Vulcanizers,  212 
blow-off  for,  213 
gas-regulator  for,  213,  215 
leakage  in,  221 
Lewis'  cross-bar,  212 
manif older  for,  213 
operation  of,  215 
placing  of  flask  in,  202 
removal  of  flask  from,  284 
safety-valve  for,  213 
steam  gauge  for,  213 

pressure  in,  218 
elastic  force  of,  219 
thermometer  for,  213,  219 
time-regulator  for,  216 

operation  of,  218 

setting  of,  216 

use  of,  215 
Vulcanizing,  technic  of,  221 


W 


Walker's  antagonizor,  170 

granular  gum  for  double  vulcan- 
ization, 380 

Wall  plaster,  62 

Warping  in  soldering  of  gold  base- 
plates, 433 

Watt's  alloy,  457 
flask,  457 

Wax,  57 

characteristics  of,  57 

and  compounds  for  casts,  132 

instruments  for,  205 

method  for  repair   of  vulcanite 

dentures,  293 
mineral,  58 

composition  of,  58 
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Wax  model  base-plate  for  alumi- 
num iMMe-plate,  386 

removal  of,  from  flasks,  279 

spatulas  for,  205 

vegetable,  58 
Wax-bite,  144 

Weinstein's  cast  compound,  U9 
Weston's  alloy,  457 
Wheels,  carlx>rundum,  227 
White  wax,  57 

Whitney's  vulcanite  flask,  208 
Williams'  forms  of  porcelain  teeth, 
363 

on  form,  527 

fonnula  for  modelling  compound, 
60 

on  "trubyte"  teeth,  363,  549 
Wilscjn's  flask  for  double  \'ulcani- 
zation,  337 

plaster  knife,  142 


Wilson*s  ^iilcanite  flask,  208 
Wire    method,    double,    for    bar, 
lower.  4a& 
single,  for  bar,  lower,  443 
reinforcing,  for  continuous  gum 
dentures,  467 


Yellow  wax,  57 


Zinc  for  die,  414 
oxyphosphate    of,    cement,    for 
repair  of  casts,  142 

Zurbrigg's  rubl>er  packer,  282 
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